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INTRODUCTION 

Throughout  the  centuries  man  has  been  progressing— 
more  and  more  rapidly  since  the  time  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Large-scale  production  has  given  us  powerful 
slaves  in  the  form  of  machinery,  but  has  made  us  almost 
completely  dependent  upon  the  machine,  our  life  work 
and  our  means  of  enjoyment  alike  conditioned  by  its  use. 
Division  of  labor  has  been  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  the  machine  era,  and  as  such  division 
has  grown  more  and  more  minute  our  dependence  upon 
one  another  has  become  correspondingly  greater.  There 
are  certain  laws  and  forces  continually  at  work  in  this 
complex  life  of  ours,  and  many  of  us  do  not  realize  that  they 
even  exist. 

An  American  banker  has  said  that  the  American  people 
are  "economic  illiterates" — that  we  do  not  know  the  ABC's 
of  the  business  world  in  which  we  live.  Social  problems 
resulting  from  our  more  complex  lives  are  growing  up  more 
rapidly  than  we  are  able  to  solve  them,  while  the  corruption 
so  often  found  in  politics  bears  mute  testimony  to  our  ignor- 
ance of,  or  indifference  to,  those  underlying  political  prin- 
ciples upon  which  all  good  government  must  be  based. 

This  book  does  not  pretend  to  give  a  complete  exposition 
of  the  economic,  sociological,  and  political  principles  under- 
lying our  group  life.  But  it  does  try  to  give  a  basis  upon 
which  the  boys  and  girls  may  build  a  better  understanding 
of  such  sciences  from  their  own  activities  and  from  the 
information  which  they  glean  from  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers.  Furthermore,  it  attempts  to  give  them  some 
standards  by  which  they  may  evaluate  the  everyday  occur- 
rences of  their  everyday  lives,  and  some  appreciation  of 
their  share  in  the  preservation  and  development  of  the 
group  life. 
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In  choosing  cartoons  as  the  illustrations  for  this  book,  the 
authors  were  influenced  by  the  tremendous  influence  that 
the  cartoon  wields  in  our  social  and  economic  life,  arid  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  us  form  our  opinions  on  many 
vital  subjects  from  the  quickly  grasped  lesson  of  the  car- 
toon. But  we  must  remember  that  the  cartoon  is  an 
expression  of  the  personal  opinion  of  the  artist  or  of  the 
publication  that  employs  him.  Like  the  editorial,  it  should 
never  be  accepted  uncritically;  it  should  make  us  think, 
but  we  should  weigh  its  message.  The  authors  acknowledge 
with  much  appreciation  the  painstaking  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Victor  Guinness  and  Mr.  Jack  Gallagher,  who  made  the 
original  cartoons,  and  the  personal  interest  and  help  of 
Collier's,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Herbert  Johnson, 
Mr.  J.  N.  Darling,  Mr.  F.  B.  Opper,  Mr.  John  Cassel,  and 
the  many  periodicals  and  cartoonists  who  have  permitted 
them  to  show  here  these  typical  American  cartoons. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  above  all  their  indebted- 
ness to  Dr.  J.  Lynn  Barnard,  of  Ursinus  College.  It  was 
at  Dr.  Barnard's  suggestion  that  the  authors  undertook 
the  work,  Moreover,  throughout  the  six  years  during  which 
OUR  ECONOMIC  LIFE  has  been  in  process  of  writing,  Dr. 
Barnard  has  given  generously  of  his  time,  his  interest,  and 
his  wide  knowledge  to  make  the  book  valuable,  and  if  the 
book  proves  valuable,  much  of  the  credit  should  go  to  him. 

The  authors  further  wish  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  assistance  of  numerous  friends,  former  students,  and 
colleagues — especially  Miss  Beatrice  Peck  and  Mrs.  Barbara 
Dennisson,  of  the  West  Philadelphia  High  School,  and  for 
permission  to  use  quotations  and  to  reproduce  drawings 
given  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Wilson,  of  Babson  Institute,  Dr.  James 
P.  Lichtenberger,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Kenneth  L.  M0  Pray,  of  the  Philadelphia  School  for  Social 
Service  and  Health  Work,  The  Cambridge  Associates,  Mr, 
Earl  Manning,  and  Miss  Edith  I.  Wolff. 
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A  FOREWORD   TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Too  often  we  are  ready  to  measure  our  success  and  happi- 
ness by  the  things  which  we  get,  and  to  make  the  getting 
of  something  for  nothing  the  goal  of  our  desire.  We  some- 
times fail  to  see  that  there  is  a  connection  between  giving 
and  getting.  None  of  us  likes  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  person  who  is  always  "getting  the  better  of  the  other 
fellow/'  and  who  has  changed  the  Golden  Rule  to  "Do 
others  or  they  will  do  you/' 
Such  a  person  may  for  a  time 
appear  to  be  succeeding,  but 
he  nearly  always  overreaches 
himself  and  in  the  end  is  not 
so  well  off  as  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  always  tried 
to  treat  other  people  squarely. 

We  can  share  only  in  what 
has  been  produced.  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  the  more 
there  is  produced  the  more 
there  will  be  for  us  to  share, 
in  production  there  will  be  just  so  much  less  to  be  divided, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  other  people  object  to 
our  taking  out  more  than  we  put  in.  Whenever  they  can, 
they  will  try  to  hinder  us  in  our  getting,  and  some  of  the 
energy  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  production  will 
have  to  be  expended  in  keeping  us  from  getting  more  than 
our  share.  Thus  the  world  has  lost  in  two  ways.  If  we 
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A  fundamental  economic  principle 

is:  the  more  there  is,  the  more 

there  is  to  share. 

If  we  shrink  from  our  part 
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want  to  get  more  things  produced  in  order  that  there  may 
be  more  to  share,  everyone  must  produce  more.  One 
way  to  get  everyone  to  produce  as  much  as  possible  is  for 
everyone  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  value  received. 

The  balance  between  giving  and  getting  is  not  confined 
to  this  phase  of  our  existence.  In  school  the  boy  or  girl 
who  is  chosen  as  leader  in  the  various  activities  is  not  apt 
to  be  the  one  who  is  always  eager  to  "show  off,"  who 
wants  to  be  the  center  of  attention  and  tell  everybody 
else  just  how  everything  should  be  done.  It  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  person  who  pays  some  attention  to  other  people, 
and  who  does  not  antagonize  others  by  a  constant  endeavor 
to  get  things  for  himself.  The  "show-off"  sometimes  may 
be  the  best  worker,  the  most  efficient  planner,  or  the  best 
organizer;  but  these  things  are  not  taken  into  consideration 
when  the  other  boys  and  girls  feel  that  he  wants  everything 
for  himself.  In  our  relations  with  others,  whether  in  the 
home,  in  the  school,  or  in  the  larger  communities  known 
as  city,  township,  state,  or  nation,  justice  requires  that  we 
get  out  of  life  no  more  than  we  put  into  it;  that  our  getting 
must  be  in  proportion  to  our  giving. 

Yet  being  willing  to  do  our  share  is  not  enough.  We 
have  all  seen  glaring  examples  of  the  person  who  "meant 
well/'  but  who  through  ignorance  made  matters  worse 
than  they  were  before  he  took  a  hand  in  them.  We  all 
want  to  help  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
both  for  ourselves  and  for  others.  And  the  first  require- 
ment for  service  is  understanding.  There  are  too  many 
people  like  the  old  lady  who  was  told  that  a  certain  thing 
could  not  be  done  because  there  was  an  "economic  law" 
which  prevented  it.  "All  right,"  she  responded  quickly, 
"just  have  the  law  repealed!"  In  her  ignorance  she  did 
not  recognize  that  the  unchanging  laws  of  economics,  like 
the  laws  of  nature,  are  not  made  by  man  and  cannot  be 
changed  by  man,  though  they  may  be,  like  the  laws  of 
nature,  adapted  to  his  needs, 
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We  must  find  out  about  these  principles  and  laws  which 
are  all  around  us,  and  which  influence  our  lives  whether 
or  not  we  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  they  really 
mean  to  us.  We  know,  for  example,  that  strawberries 
are  expensive  in  February  and  comparatively  cheap  in 
June.  We  know  that  we  can  buy  a  last  year's  suit  or  dress 
more  cheaply  than  one  made  in  this  year's  style.  We 
know  that  money  wages  were  high  during  the  World  War, 
but  tended  to  drop  almost  as  soon  as  the  war  was  ended. 
Yet  few  have  stopped  to  consider 
that  there  is  an  economic  law  which 
has  much  to  do  with  the  prices  of 
these  things.  It  is  known  as  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  is 
probably  the  most  fundamental  law 
in  the  business  world.  When  there 
is  a  small  supply  of  anything,  and 
a  relatively  large  demand,  the  price 
is  high.  When  the  supply  is  large, 
and  the  demand  small,  the  price  is  High  or  low  prices  depend 
low.  Strawberries  are  expensive  in  upon  ^  relation  of  the  sup- 

-r,  ,  ,  „  ply  to  the  demand.    If  there 

r  ebruary  because  there  are  tewer  is  a  i,ooo-bushei  supply  of 
of  them,  and  those  who  want  straw-  whe^  anda2,ooo-busheide- 

,        .  ,   ,          .,,.  ,,   mand  the  price  will  be  the 

bemes  must  be  Willing  to  pay  Well   same  as  if  there  were  a  1,000,- 

for  them.     Last  year's  clothing  is  <joo-b ushei  supply  and  a 

,  ,  ,  j    f         2,000,000-bushel  demand. 

cheap  because  no  one  would  buy 
old  style  clothing  at  the  same  price  as  new  style,  and  in 
order  to  dispose  of  it  the  merchant  must  mark  it  down, 
often  far  below  cost.  Wages  were  high  during  the  war 
because  workers  were  scarce  and  high  wages  had  to  be 
paid  in  order  to  get  them.  When  there  were  more  men 
than  jobs,  wages  went  down,  or  would  have  done  so  if  the 
restriction  of  immigration  had  not  tended  to  make  laborers 
scarce.  Rents  rose  for  a  time  because  the  cost  of  building 
prevented  many  people  from  having  houses  built,  and 
when  there  are  not  as  many  houses  as  there  are  people  who 
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WAGES  LARGER, 
It  is  the  relation  of  income  to  costs,  not 


want  them,  rents  go  up.  All  these  conditions  are  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  this  same  great  law;  and  we  need  to  know 
what  we  mean  by  "supply"  and  by  "demand"  in  order 
that  we  may  recognize  the  workings  of  this  law  when  we 
come  in  contact  with  it. 

There  are  two  factors  which  enter  into  demand.  The  first 
factor  is  desire.  If  a  person  does  not  even  want  a  football, 
a  book,  or  a  tennis  racket,  there  can  be  no  demand  so  far  as 
that  person  is  concerned.  But  even  if  he  does  want  all  of 
them,  but  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  his  desire  for 
the  articles  does  not  create  a  demand  for  them.  The  second 
factor,  therefore,  is  ability  to  buy.  Desire  and  ability  to 
buy  create  demand. 

In  the  same  way,  supply  is  made  up  of  possession  and  the 
willingness  to  sell.  For  example,  we  might  be  willing  to 
sell  a  diamond  necklace,  but  if  we  did  not  possess  one,  it 
could  hardly  be  called  supply.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
might  possess  a  grandfather's  clock  which  had  been  in  the 
family  for  generations.  If  we  were  unwilling  to  sell  it  at 
any  price  we  could  not  consider  it  as,  supply,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  we  could  sell  it  if  we  wanted  to. 
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I  CAN'T  BUY 
A3  MUCH  AS 
I  DID  IN  I9l4i 


TODAY 


BUT— 

the  actual  income,  that  means  plenty  or  want. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  application  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  one  not  always  clearly  recognized 
by  those  who  are  affected  by  it,  is  its  application  to  wages. 
Even  if  a  man  receives  forty  per  cent  more  wages  than  he 
did  before  the  war,  we  should  not  be  too  sure  that  he  is 
better  off  as  a  result.  The  cost  of  living  has  risen  very  much, 
and  while  he  has  more  money  he  may  not  be  able  to  buy  as 
much  as  he  did  before  his  wages  were  raised.  We  call 
wages  in  terms  of  money  nominal  wages;  in  terms  of  pur- 
chasing power  we  call  them  real  wages.  And,  after  all,  what 
we  are  concerned  with  is  not  how  much  actual  cash  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  handle,  but  what  we  get  in  return  for 
it  when  we  desire  to  spend  it.  So  we  must  always  be  sure 
that  we  measure  the  financial  return  we  receive  in  terms 
of  what  really  makes  the  difference  to  us — its  real,  not  its 
nominal,  value. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know  these  laws  and  terms,  and  a  great  many  others  as 
well.  Your  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  even  your 
father  and  mother,  seemed  to  get  along  very  well  without 
any  knowledge  of  them.  But  we  are  living  in  an  age  which 
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is  more  complex  than  the  one  in  which  they  were  brought 
up,  and  we  cannot  make  the  best  of  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live  unless  we  know  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  making  of  our  living.  And  those  of  us  who  want  to 
make  the  best  of  ourselves  will  come  to  realize,  if  we  do 
not  already,  that  we  cannot  come  to  full  growth  in  our 
living  with  other  people  until  such  ideas  as  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  are  understood  to  become  a  part  of 
our  thinking  and  planning. 

FOREWORD 

I.    QUESTIONS 

1.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  you  if  three-quarters  of  the  people 
in  the  world  stopped  producing? 

2.  Which  country  has  the  better  chance  of  growing  great,  a  coun- 
try where  most  of  the  people  produce,  or  one  where  production  is 
confined  to  a  part  of  the  population?     What  connection  do  you  think 
there  is  between  this  principle  and  America's  prosperity  as  com- 
pared with  other  countries? 

3.  Give  examples — which  you  yourself  have  seen — of  people  who 
have  failed  to  get  what  they  wanted  for  themselves  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  consider  other  people. 

4.  Why  do  we  dislike  the  person  who  is  always  trying  to  get  more 
than  he  gives?     Is  it  possible  for  both  parties  to  profit  by  a  trans- 
action?    Explain. 

5.  Give  a  list  of  half  a  dozen  big  questions  in  the  world  today 
which  you  think  you  would  need  to  study  carefully  before  you 
could  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

6.  Why  do  some  well-intentioned  people  give  a  good  deal  of 
trouble?     Have  you  ever  known  any  of  that  sort? 

7.  State  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.    Can  we  change  it? 
Can  we  take  advantage  of  it?     Explain. 

8.  Give  five  examples  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.     See 
if  you  can  find  any  such  examples  in  the  newspapers. 

9.  Formerly  when  too  many  banana  ships  arrived  at  a  port  at  the 
same  time,  great  bunches  of  the  fruit  were  thrown  overboard.    Why? 

10.  Complete:  Demand  =  ?  +  ?        Supply  =  ?  +  ? 

11.  Suppose  all  the  good  orange  land  in  the  United  States  were 
immediately  put  into  orange  groves.     How  would  this  affect  the 
industry! 
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12.  Name  five  articles  for  which  there  would  be  no  demand 
because  people  would  not  want  them;    five  articles  for  which  there 
might  be  no  demand  because  people  would  not  be  able  to  buy  them. 

13.  Name  five  articles  of  which  there  might  be  no  supply  because 
people  would  not  possess  them;  five  articles  of  which  there  might  be 
no  supply  because  people  would  not  be  willing  to  sell  them. 

14.  Which  makes  more  difference  to  us,  real  or  nominal  wages? 
Explain. 

15.  "Wages  are  simply  the  counters  with  which  the  real  things  of 
life  are  purchased."     Explain. 

i  r-    re  T>     i  Nominal  wages  ,  . 

16.  If  Real  wages  =  -= — - — , ..  .      ,  would  a  man  s  real  wages  be 

Cost  of  living 

raised  or  lowered  if  his  salary  were  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
while  the  cost  of  living  went  up  67%?  If  his  salary  went  from  $1,500 
to  $2,000  while  the  cost  of  living  advanced  25%? 

17.  Which  would  receive  the  higher  real  wages,  a  girl  getting  $25  a 
week  and  working  near  home,  or  a  girl  getting  $28  a  week  who  had 
to  pay  for  both  carfare  and  lunches? 

18.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  on  immigration  if  the 
prospective  immigrant  understood  the  difference  between  real  and 
nominal  wages? 

19.  Name  ten  things  which  we  have  today  which  your  mother  and 
father  did  not  have. 

20.  Name  ten  things  which  your  mother  and  father  had  but 
which  your  grandparents  did  not  have. 

21.  Why  will  a  person  who  understands  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  he  lives  be  better  fitted  to  make  a  living  than  one  who 
does  not  understand  them? 

22.  Look  up  in  the  glossary  the  definition  of  "index  numbers." 
Have  you  ever  seen  any  references  to  them  in  articles  dealing  with 
the  cost  of  living? 

23.  How  will  my  understanding  of  these  fundamental  principles 
help  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  world? 

24.  What  will  be  the  result  if  I  understand  these  principles  but 
use  them  solely  for  my  own  advantage  without  regard  to  the  rights 
of  others? 

II.  HANDIWORK 

Start  a  clipping  book.  See  how  many  clippings  you  can  find  which 
either  mention  or  illustrate  the  terms  which  have  been  defined  in  this 
chapter.  In  each  case  you  should  show  the  name  of  the  paper  or 
magazine,  the  date,  the  definition  of  the  term,  and  give  an  explana- 
tion making  clear  the  connection  between  the  term  and  your  clipping. 

E.  L.-2 


CHAPTER  1 

THE  AGENCIES  OF  PRODUCTION 

The  world  in  which  our  early  ancestor  lived.  Once 
upon  a  time  Your-Ancestor-and-Mine  with  a  number  of  his 
prehistoric  friends  sat  by  the  side  of  a  lake  and  fished. 
The  world  about  him  was  not  so  vastly  different  from  the 
world  as  we  should  see  it  if  there  were  no  towns  or  cities. 
But  our  ancestor  did  not  look  upon  nature  as  we  look  upon 
it.  He  saw  wide-reaching  forests,  greater  in  extent  than  we 
can  dream  of;  but  he  did  not  see  them  in  terms  of  tables 
and  chairs  and  houses.  He  saw  fertile  soil;  but  he  did  not 
know  that  it  was  fertile,  nor  did  he  realize  that  by  planting 
crops  he  could  procure  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  had 
a  vague  idea  that  the  few  berries  and  grains  which  he  or 
his  family  gathered  for  their  food  had  just  "happened." 

He  knew  the  seasons — -his  bodily  comfort  or  discomfort 
let  him  know  whether  it  was  hot  or  cold — but  he  did  not 
realize  what  part  the  seasons  played  in  the  growing  of 
plants.  He  saw  the  waterfalls;  but  he  saw  in  them  only 
terrifying  beauty  which  might  mean  an  unkind  deity.  He 
never  dreamed  that  they  could  be  harnessed  in  his  service. 
He  felt  the  force  of  the  wind;  but  he  never  thought  of  using 
it  even  to  fill  a  primitive  sail  and  blow  a  primitive  boat 
down  one  of  the  prehistoric  streams.  He  knew  fire;  but 
he  knew  it  as  a  visitation  from  heaven  in  the  flash  of  the 
thunderbolt  and  the  blaze  of  the  lightning-struck  tree.  He 
may  have  felt  the  comfort  of  being  warmed  by  a  burning 
log,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  fire  when  he  wanted 
it,  or  realize  that  it  could  cook  his  food,  keep  the  prowling 
animals  at  a  safe  distance,  and  reduce  the  ore-filled  rocks 
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to  the  metals  which  he  might  shape  to  suit  himself.  Rocks 
to  him  were  only  stones,  their  value  measured  by  their 
effectiveness  as  a  means  of  defense  and  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  might  be  satisfactorily  chipped  into  rude 
implements.  The  use  of  rocks  as  the  building  material  of 
houses,  or  as  the  bearers  of  ore,  were  things  which  he  could 
not  even  imagine.  The  "land"  (in  economics  that  is  the 
name  we  give  to  all  the 
useful  things  which 
nature  has  provided) 
lay  before  him,  but 
man  was  hardly  ready 
to  begin  to  use  it. 

Our  ancestor's  su- 
periority to  the  lower 
animals.  And  yet,  in 
comparison  with  all 
that  had  come  before 
him,  he  was  a  marvel- 
ous creature.  He 
stood  upright,  so  that 
he  could  see  much 
that  the  lower  animals 
might  not  behold. 
He  had  two  hands 
free  for  other  pur- 
poses than  walking. 
He  had  a  thumb  which  was  more  than  a  fifth  finger,  a 
thumb  which  he  could  move  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able 
to  grasp  things.  He  had  better  organs  of  speech  than  any 
other  creature  has,  and  he  had  in  him  the  impulse  to  reason 
things  out — rude  and  undeveloped,  of  course,  but  still  a 
part  of  his  heritage.  All  that  he  did  for  himself  (which  was 
exceedingly  little,  as  we  moderns  view  it)  was  done  by  sheer 
brute  force  until  he  had  learned  that  he  could  do  these 
things  more  easily  by  certain  simple  means  at  his  disposal. 


Drawn  by  Guinness. 

MAN  SUPREME 

Comparatively  weak  himself,  man  was  able 

to  overcome  and  utilize  the  more  powerful 

animals  by  use  of  his  superior  brain. 
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His  food  at  first  had  to  be  caught  or  gathered  by  his 
own  hands,  and  if  he  had  clothing  it  was  fashioned  from 
the  skins  of  beasts  or  from  such  coarse  fibers  as  he  could 
collect.  Even  when  he  had  learned  to  use  stones  as  weapons 
and  as  implements,  he  still  must  perform  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor  before  he  could  obtain  the  few  things 
which  were  necessary  to  his  existence.  For  even  the  first 
man  had  discovered  that  without  labor  he  could  obtain 
nothing.  Nature  had  provided  merely  the  raw  materials. 
They  were  rarely  in  the  form  in  which  he  could  use  them, 
and  it  was  his  part  to  transform  them  by  his  own  efforts. 

Economizing  labor.  As  time  went  on  and  his  understand- 
ing developed  more  fully,  he  came  to  help  out  his  hands 
and  his  muscles  by  what  we  today  would  call  labor-saving 
devices.  He  found  out  that  he  could  move  a  stone  more 
readily  by  the  use  of  a  stick  which  he  thrust  under  it;  he 
discovered  the  principle  of  the  lever.  He  knew  that  he 
could  pry  up  a  stone  by  putting  a  rude  wedge  under  it; 
and  he  made  the  forerunner  of  the  inclined  plane  and  the 
screw.  He  found  that  by  taming  the  animals  he  could  use 
their  muscles  instead  of  his  own.  He  discovered  that  he 
could  harness  the  wind  and  the  water  to  do  his  bidding. 
It  was  a  far  cry  from  these  early  sources  of  power  to  the 
steam,  the  gasoline,  the  dynamite,  and  the  electricity  which 
do  so  much  of  our  work  today.  But  man  had  discovered 
the  fundamental  idea  that  unaided  labor  is  not  the  most 
efficient  way  to  produce;  and  the  development  of  the  various 
means  of  economizing  labor  was  merely  a  question  of  time. 

Creation  of  the  first  capital.  One  day,  as  we  have  said, 
Your-Ancestor-and-Mine  and  a  number  of  other  prehistoric 
men  sat  by  the  side  of  a  lake  and  fished.  Fish  were  about 
all  they  had  to  eat,  and  when  the  fishing  was  poor  the  tribe 
went  hungry.  Even  when  they  were  fairly  successful  it 
took  almost  all  their  time  to  catch  enough  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  and  that  of  the  prehistoric  women  and  children, 
even  with  the  wild  berries  which  the  prehistoric  women 
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had  gathered.  What  made  it  all  the  harder  was  the  fact 
that  they  could  see  plenty  of  fish  leaping  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake— if  they  could  only  get  to  that  point 
they  could  easily  get  all  the  fish  they  wanted,  for  they  had 
developed  great  skill  in  catching  fish  where  there  were  any 
fish  to  catch.  But  they  could  not  walk  on  the  water,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  other  way  of  reaching  the  desired  spot. 

Finally  Your-Ancestor-and-Mine  thought  of  a  brilliant 
scheme.  We  know  it  must  have  been  our  ancestor  because 
he  had  more  brains  than  anyone  else  in  the  tribe.  (He 
must  have  had,  or  he  could  not  have  survived,  since  he 
owed  to  his  brains  his  better  chance  to  win  out  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Those  who  did  not  use  their  heads 
during  those  hard  times  could  not  long  survive  or  leave 
descendants.  Since  they  left  no  descendants  they  could 
not  possibly  have  been  our  ancestors.)  He  saw  several 
fallen  trees  floating  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  if  he  could  only  tie  them  together  he  could  push  this 
raft  out  into  the  lake  and  get  the  fish  he  wanted.  He 
would  have  to  tie  the  trees  together,  because  no  one  of  them 
was  large  enough  to  bear  his  weight  alone.  So  he  started 
to  build  the  raft.  But  it  took  a  long  time,  and  when  he 
was  building  a  raft  he  could  not  be  catching  any  fish;  and 
he  became  very  hungry.  All  the  rest  of  the  tribe  kept 
telling  him  how  foolish  he  was;  that  his  raft  would  not  float; 
or  if  it  did,  it  would  probably  frighten  away  all  the  fish 
before  he  could  catch  them.  WTiat  was  worse,  Mrs.  Ancestor 
and  the  children  were  as  hungry  as  he  was,  and  told  him 
so  in  no  uncertain  terms,  but  he  kept  right  on  working,  and 
tried  to  forget  how  very  hungry  he  had  become. 

Finally  his  raft  was  finished.  It  was  not  a  very  beautiful 
looking  craft,  but  as  he  stood  upon  it  and  pushed  out  from 
the  shore  he  felt  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  that 
had  ever  been  made,  and  he  forgot  all  about  being  hungry. 
The  best  part  of  it  was  that  the  fish  were  not  frightened 
at  all  by  it,  because  they  had  never  been  harmed  by  the 
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occasional  log  which  had  floated  past  them,  and  as  a  result 
he  caught  more  fish  in  an  hour  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
catch  in  a  day.  And  he  was  very  happy.  So  were  his 
wife  and  children,  while  all  the  tribe  looked  at  him  as 
though  he  had  been  a  worker  of  magic. 

From  that  time  on,  fishing  was  not  such  a  difficult  task. 
He  did  not  have  to  work  so  long  to  get  fish  enough  to  satisfy 
the  family  hunger,  and  so  he  had  more  spare  time  than  he 
had  ever  had  in  his  life. 

Payment  for  labor.  One  day  another  member  of  the 
tribe  approached  our  ancestor  (or  it  may  have  been  his 
son  or  his  grandson)  and  suggested  that  he  make  a  raft 
for  him.  The  other  tribesman  may  have  promised  to 
provide  our  ancestor,  his  wife,  and  the  children  with  all  the 
food  they  could  eat — which  was  a  very  great  deal  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  get  it.  So  our  ancestor,  who  may  have 
liked  the  change  of  work  as  well  as  the  prominence  it  gave 
him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  settled  down  to  work — for 
"wages/'  although  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  he 
was  the  first  to  start  the  wage  system. 

Going  into  business  for  himself.  After  a  while  he 
finished  the  raft,  and,  for  all  we  know,  was  approached 
by  another  member  of  the  tribe,  who  asked  him  to  make 
another  raft  upon  the  same  terms.  Our  ancestor  con- 
sented; but  when  upon  the  completion  of  this  third  raft 
he  was  requested  to  make  a  fourth,  he  may  have  begun 
to  wonder  if  he  were  really  doing  as  much  for  himself  as 
he  had  thought.  By  the  use  of  his  own  raft  he  could  get 
enough  fish  in  a  morning's  work  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  his  family,  and  then  he  had  the  whole  afternoon  to 
spend  in  luxurious  laziness.  When  he  was  making  rafts 
for  others  he  had  to  spend  the  entire  day  at  hard  work. 
So  perhaps  he  decided  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 
On  days  when  the  fish  were  slow  to  bite  he  would  devote 
himself  to  his  raft,  until  at  last  it  was  a  finished  thing,  his 
own  to  bargain  with  as  he  saw  fit. 
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OUR  ANTEDILUVIAN  ANCESTORS 

The  cartoonist  sees  personal  inconvenience  for  this  genius  in  spite  of  his 

economic  progress. 

There  were  plenty  of  tribe  members  who  wanted  the 
raft,  so  there  was  considerable  competition  for  it,  each  one 
offering  whatsoever  he  possessed  which  he  thought  would 
be  likely  to  tempt  our  ancestor  to  part  with  the  raft.  You 
see  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  in  operation  even 
in  those  days,  although  our  ancestor  did  not  realize  that 
it  was  a  law.  When  he  finally  consented  to  sell  it,  to  the 
highest  bidder,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  a  necklace 
of  saber-toothed  tiger's  teeth,  or  the  tusk  of  a  woolly 
mammoth,  or  something  equally  valuable  which  he  had 
coveted  but  never  expected  to  attain. 

Story  of  capital.  The  rafts  which  he  had  made  were 
capital,  though  of  course  that  ancestor  of  ours  did  not  even 
know  what  capital  was,  He  did  not  know  that  one  day, 
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some  time  later,  one  of  his  sons  (or  grandsons  or  great- 
grandsons)  would  catch  a  young  animal  and  decide  to 
take  it  home  to  give  to  his  children  as  a  pet;  and  that 
they  would  be  so  pleased  with  it  that  at  other  times  he 
would  bring  home  other  animals  until  he  had  quite  a  little 
flock  of  them,  which  would  multiply  until  there  was  quite 
a  large  flock.  Our  ancestor  could  not  guess  that  some- 
time they  would  cease  to  be  pets,  and  would  serve  as  food 
when  the  family  was  hungry,  affording  a  permanent  fund 
of  wealth  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  uncertain  results 
of  the  chase.  And  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  would 
have  made  it  possible  for  him  to  know  that  wealth  would 
some  day  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of  "head" 
of  cattle  which  a  man  possessed;  that  the  Latin  word  for 
"head"  (caput)  would  finally  give  its  name  to  any  sort  of 
durable  wealth;  that  any  product  of  past  industry  which 
was  to  be  used  for  further  production  would  be  known  as 
capital.  All  our  ancestor  could  realize  at  the  time  was  that 
the  raft  made  it  possible  to  acquire  more  fish  with  less 
expenditure  of  energy,  and  that  the  energy  which  he 
saved  might  be  turned  into  more  profitable  channels. 

Step  by  step  our  ancestors  developed  other  tools.  They 
discovered  that  digging  was  a  much  simpler  process  if  it 
was  done  with  an  implement  which  was  broad  at  the  end 
and  could  lift  out  more  of  the  dirt.  So  they  made  a  spade. 
They  discovered  that  metal  tools  were  more  desirable 
than  those  of  stone;  the  metal  could  be  fashioned  into 
peculiar  shapes  while  the  stone  could  not  be,  and  could 
stand  a  greater  strain  without  breaking.  So  they  made 
picks,  and  chisels,  and  many  other  implements  which  we 
know  today. 

Machinery  in  place  of  men  in  production.  Someone 
conceived  the  idea  that  nature  could  provide  the  power 
to  make  the  tool  more  useful,  and  that  this  would  multiply 
productive  energy  far  more  than  the  use  of  the  tool  had 
done.  The  windmill,  the  water  wheel,  and  finally  steam 
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and  electric  power  came  into  use.  The  machine  had 
replaced  the  tool.  Man  was  no  longer  the  driving  force 
or  even  the  director  of  its  motion.  The  machine  seemed 
to  have  become  the  principal  agent,  with  man  forced  to  a 
subordinate  place.  His  part  in  production  was  shifting 
from  the  use  of  his  muscles  to  the  use  of  his  brain.  He 
was  to  be  the  planner,  hereafter,  rather  than  the  doer  of 
muscular  work. 

Where  machinery  can  be  used,  it  has  certain  advantages 
over  the  use  of  human  muscles.  It  is,  in  some  ways,  more 
reliable  and  efficient.  Its  hand  does  not  slip;  it  does  not 
run  the  chance  of  having  to  sneeze  at  an  inconvenient 
moment;  it  never  feels  the  necessity  of  powdering  its 
nose  or  brushing  back  a  stray  lock  of  hair;  it  is  not  liable 
to  fatigue  or  inattention.  Twelve  or  fourteen  hours  of 
work  a  day  do  not  sap  its  vitality.  It  never  goes  to  dances 
at  night,  staying  so  late  that  it  comes  to  work  weary-eyed 
in  the  morning.  It  never  becomes  inattentive  to  its  work 
because  it  sees  some  particular  person  across  the  room, 
or  wants  to  listen  to  some  interesting  bit  of  gossip.  It 
is  regular  and  uniform  in  everything  it  does;  and  while 
it  may  be  less  interesting  than  a  human  individual,  of 
whose  course  of  action  we  can  never  be  quite  sure,  it  is 
far  more  reliable  and  far  more  productive.  But,  of  course, 
it  cannot  think. 

Man  still  the  superior  of  the  machine.  Yet  machinery 
has  not  completely  driven  labor  from  the  productive  field. 
The  machine  may  automatically  stamp  out  steel  dies  by 
the  million;  but  it  could  not  think  out  the  idea  of  the 
steel  die  in  the  first  place.  It  cannot  provide  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  machine  or  install  it.  It  cannot  repair 
it,  or  replace  worn-out  parts.  It  can  look  after  any  routine 
work,  even  combinations  of  routine  which  the  human 
mind  would  find  it  hard  to  follow,  but  once  the  beaten 
track  has  been  laid  out  for  it,  it  cannot  leave  it.  A  human 
being  might  determine  that  a  course  of  action  which  had 
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been  decided  upon  would  be  unwise,  and  could  abandon 
it.  Human  inventiveness  might  conceive  of  a  shorter 
or  more  efficient  method  of  performing  its  duties.  But 
the  machine  possesses  neither  judgment  nor  inventiveness. 
It  may  supplement  labor;  it  may  multiply  its  productive 
power  a  thousand  times;  but  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  it. 

Learning  shorter  ways  of  doing  things.  When  Your- 
Ancestor-and-Mine  started  his  work,  he  had  searched  the 
near-by  forests  for  trees  which  would  be  suitable  for  his 
work.  Some  of  them  he  had  had  to  drag  for  yards  through 
tangled  thickets  and  dense  underbrush;  and  he  had  made 
a  huge  pile  of  the  slender  trunks  which  he  was  to  bind 
together  for  his  raft.  He  learned  that  it  was  easier  to  burn 
down,  later  to  chop  down,  with  stone  axes,  those  frees 
which  stood  near  the  water  than  to  drag  others  such  long 
distances.  As  he  became  more  skilled  in  his  work,  he  found 
out  that  he  had  wasted  much  unnecessary  time  and  effort 
at  first  in  doing  things  the  hardest  way,  and  he  began  to 
think  out  methods  of  making  his  work  easier  and  more 
efficient.  He  was  learning  to  conserve  energy  and  to  get  as 
great  a  return  as  possible  for  the  expenditure  of  energy. 

Learning  to  balance  the  factors  of  production.  He 
found  out  that  little  changes  could  be  made  in  his  rude 
tools  which  would  enable  him  to  do  his  work  more  easily, 
though  he  occasionally  found  that  some  tool  which  he  had 
painstakingly  chipped  into  shape  was  not  worth  the  labor 
he  had  spent  on  it;  that  another  tool  which  he  already 
possessed  could  have  been  used  just  as  effectively.  He 
had  learned  to  consider  the  amount  of  capital  which  should 
be  used  with  a  given  amount  of  raw  material.  He  had 
begun  to  balance  the  factors  of  production. 

If  he  became  an  employer  of  labor,  he  must  have  found 
that  his  task  became  more  and  more  difficult.  He  would 
have  to  see  that  the  raw  materials  were  at  hand  when  the 
workers  needed  them,  in  order  that  valuable  time  might 
not  be  lost;  that  the  fish  which  represented  their  wages 
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were  ready  whenever  they  were  required;  that  there  were 
tools  enough  for  all,  and  that  they  were  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion. He  would  have  to  see  that  the  tribesmen  worked— 
which  they  probably  did  not  whenever  his  back  was  turned. 
(Some  of  us  today  who  are  a  long  way  from  being  prehistoric 
cannot  be  trusted  to  do  much  better.)  And  our  ancestor 
awoke  to  the  realization,  just  as  many  of  our  more  recent 
managers  have  done,  that  he  had  given  up  hard  physical 
labor  for  even  more  strenuous  mental  work. 

And  yet  he  liked  it.  There  was  something  fascinating 
about  seeing  whether  he  could  look  after  all  these  things 
at  the  same  time.  Of  course  he  could  not  all  the  time. 
He  grew  tired  of  keeping  his  mind  upon  so  many  things. 
But  it  did  not  make  so  very  much  difference — then.  All 
that  Nature  had  to  offer  was  his  in  return  for  a  certain 
amount  of  work.  He  did  not  have  to  be  afraid  that  his 
competitors  would  take  advantage  of  any  slackening  in 
his  production  to  crowd  his  product  out  of  the  market. 
Even  the  tools  which  he  tried  out  and  had  to  discard  did 
not  represent  an  enormous  expenditure;  and  the  fact 
that  the  tribesmen  who  were  working  for  him  did  not 
continue  at  their  labor  all  the  time  did  not  disturb  him. 
He  was  not  used  to  people  who  worked  continuously. 
Most  men  of  his  acquaintance  worked  only  when  they 
were  forced  to  it  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  or  by  the  desire 
for  greater  warmth  and  protection. 

Increase  in  difficulty  in  balancing  the  factors  of  produc- 
tion. As  time  went  on,  and  the  number  of  people  in  exist- 
ence increased  greatly,  the  problem  of  producing  enough 
goods  became  correspondingly  greater,  "land"  began  to  be 
scarce,  not  because  there  was  less  of  it  but  because  there 
were  more  who  needed  it.  Then  the  man  who  was  to  bal- 
ance all  the  factors  of  production  had  to  be  more  careful  in 
his  use  of  it.  Sometimes  he  was  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
labor  or  with  too  scanty  a  supply  of  capital  goods.  He 
had  to  figure  which  one  of  the  three  was  the  hardest  to 
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procure,  and  balance  the  others  with  that;  just  as  today  a 
small  farmer  in  the  South  uses  his  mule  to  measure  by, 
and  gets  a  piece  of  land  which  is  just  the  right  size  for  the 
mule  power  which  he  controls.  For  management,  the  fourth 

factor  in  production, 
must  be  able  to  make 
the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  other  three 
— land,  labor,  and 
capital. 

Long  ages  after- 
ward, when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  steam 
could  be  used  to  push 
a  piston  and  that  this 
could  be  made  to  turn 
wheels,  there  came 
what  we  now  call  the 
Industrial  Revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. By  the  time  the 
methods  which  had 
been  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  had 
become  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  machine 
1M_^^^M  production  had  taken 

Draitm  by  Guinness     .,  •,  «     ,  , 

THE  JUGGLER  the    Place    of   hand 

The  business  executive  has  the  job  of  juggling  labor,   the  problem  of 

a  dozen  different  factors,  the  slightest  failure  management    had    be- 

of  any  one  of  which  may  cause  disaster.  , .      , 

come  an    exceedingly 

difficult  one.  An  efficient  manager  must  have  at  his  fingers' 
ends  a  complete  understanding  of  the  raw  materials,  the 
markets,  the  transportation  facilities,  and  the  labor  condi- 
tions which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  his  goods.  Not 
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only  that.  In  addition  he  must  know  exactly  what  his 
competitors  in  the  same  line  are  doing,  and  he  must  keep 
pace  with  the  countless  inventions  which  almost  daily 
change  the  methods  of  manufacturing. 

It  is  only  recently  that  people  have  commenced  to  realize 
the  importance  of  management,  and  have  begun  to  study 
it  scientifically.  But  today  there  are  magazines  which 
are  devoted  to  it.  Colleges  and  universities  are  opening 
courses  which  deal  with  it.  More  and  more,  management 
is  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  especially 
trained  for  it.  For  "land"  (natural  resources)  is  limited; 
the  number  who  must  be  fed,  housed,  and  clothed  is  con- 
tinually increasing;  the  standard  of  living  (those  things 
which  we  feel  we  cannot  do  without)  is  constantly  being 
raised.  And  it  is  upon  those  men  and  women  who  have 
undertaken  the  balancing  of  the  factors  of  production 
that  we  must  depend  for  a  continuance  of  our  well-being. 

THE  AGENCIES  OF  PRODUCTION 

1.  How  did  the  world  which  surrounded  primitive  man  differ  from 
the  world  which  surrounds  us  today? 

2.  What  were  some  of  the  things  which  prehistoric  man  knew? 
How  did  his  knowledge  differ  from  our  knowledge  of  the  same 
things  today? 

3.  What  would  happen  to  you  if  you  had  to  live  for  a  week  on 
what  you  produce  yourself? 

4.  If  you  should  start  tomorrow  morning  to  collect  personally  the 
food  which  you  generally  find  on  the  breakfast  table,  how  long 
would  it  be  before  you  could  sit  down  to  breakfast? 

5.  What  advantage  did  prehistoric  man  have  over  the  lower  ani- 
mals?   What  further  advantages  do  modern  men  have? 

6.  If  the  Cro-Magnon  man  who  lived  twenty-five  thousand  years 
ago  had  a  brain  capacity  as  large  as  that  of  the  average  man  today, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  civilization  of  that  time 
was  less  highly  developed  than  our  own? 

7.  How  did  prehistoric  man  make  a  living?    What  scientific  prin- 
ciples did  he  discover?    How  did  his  use  of  them  differ  from  ours? 

8.  Name  some  of  the  most  recently  invented  machines  for  per- 
forming labor.    How  do  they  differ  from  primitive  tools? 
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9.  Which  receives  the  higher  pay  today,  brain  work  or  muscle 
work?    Is  it  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  for  the  world  that  this  is  so? 

10.  If  it  should  become  more  difficult  to  get  men  to  perform 
necessary  muscle  work  than  to  get  men  to  perform  brain  work, 
what  would  be  their  relative  rates  of  pay?     Of  what  law  would  this 
be  an  example? 

11.  What  is  capital?    In  what  ways  is  it  an  advantage  to  society? 

12.  What  advantage  does  a  machine  have  over  a  human  being? 
Could  we  ever  expect  machines  entirely  to  take  the  place  of  human 
beings? 

13.  Which  would  be  likely  to  come  out  victorious  in  a  wrestling 
match,  your  prehistoric  ancestor  or  a  modern  man?     Would  the 
result  be  different  if  it  were  a  case  of  matching  wits? 

14.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  machine  and  a  tool?    Which 
requires  the  more  skill  in  its  use?     Which  is  more  efficient? 

15.  Why  is  a  sense  of  responsibility  more  necessary  today  than  it 
was  in  prehistoric  times? 

16.  Name  the  four  factors  of  production,  and  state  the  part  each 
must  play. 

17.  "Capital  is  canned  labor."     Explain. 

Continue  the  clipping  book,  adding  clippings  on  the  four  factors 
of  production. 


CHAPTER  II 

How  THE  PRESENT-DAY  ORGANIZATION  GOT  STARTED 

Necessity  for  adaptation.  From  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  life  to  the  present  time,  every  creature  has  had  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  conditions  in  which  he  found  himself.  If 
he  failed,  he  died  and  left  no  progeny,  or  young.  Some 
species  have  ceased  to  exist  for  that  reason.  If  he  succeeded, 
he  lived  and  left  progeny,  which  generally  resembled  their 
parents,  so  that  the  qualities  that  enabled  the  parents  to 
live  became  permanent  marks  of  the  surviving  species. 
The  law  is  adapt  or  die — -the  law  of  life,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  The  result  of  this  is  that  only  those 
species  are  alive  today  that  were  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  conditions  around  them. 

Natural  selection  and  heredity.  The  process  known  as 
natural  selection  has  killed  off  all  those  who  were  unable 
to  adapt  themselves.  By  heredity,  the  passing  on  of 
characteristics  or  traits  from  parents  to  offspring,  the 
characteristics  most  helpful  for  survival  were  handed  on 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  polar  bear  obtained 
his  white  color,  since  a  darker  coat  would  have  made  him 
more  easily  seen;  the  giraffe  obtained  his  long  neck,  the 
mouse  his  quickness,  the  serpent  his  fangs.  Why?  Because 
only  the  fittest — that  is,  those  best  adapted  to  their  sur- 
roundings— were  able  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Passive  versus  active  adaptation.  The  most  successful 
adapter  of  all  was  our  ancestor,  man.  Other  creatures 
had  only  one  method  of  adaptation;  they  had  to  be  them- 
selves modified  to  fit  into  their  conditions.  If  the  climate 
was  cold,  they  had  to  develop  fur,  feathers,  blubber,  the 
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ability  to  consume  large  quantities  of  heat-producing  food, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  Man  learned  to  change  his 
surroundings.  If  the  weather  was  too  cold,  he  could  build 
fires,  erect  shelters,  and  make  clothes  for  himself.  If  other 
creatures  needed  to  travel  swiftly  they  had  to  develop 
the  power  to  run,  swim,  or  fly  swiftly.  Man  could  tame 
horses,  and  still  later  build  bicycles, 
automobiles,  railroads,  steamships,  and 
airplanes.  In  these  and  a  thousand  other 
ways  man  learned  to  control  his  surround- 
ings. The  method  of  adaptation  followed 
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ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE  ADAPTATION 


by  other  creatures,  that  of  being  made  by  nature  to  fit 
their  surroundings,  is  called  passive  adaptation.  That 
followed  by  man  is  called  active  adaptation. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  early  centuries  of  his  development, 
the  greater  part  of  man's  adaptation  to  his  surroundings 
was  passive,  as  had  been  that  of  the  animals.  But  even 
in  those  days  he  had  the  glimmerings  of  an  intellect,  which 
set  him  apart  from  the  beasts  and  fowls  and  gave  him  a 
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chance  to  determine  for  himself  whether  he  should  survive 
or  perish.  He  had  not  been  created  with  a  skin  which 
could  protect  him  adequately  from  the  elements,  but  he 
could  procure  for  himself  the  skin  of  some  animal  which 
had  been  more  fortunately  provided,  and  wear  that  skin 
or  discard  it  at  will.  His  teeth  and  nails  and  his  strength 
were  not  as  great  as  those  of  the  predatory  beasts  which 
sought  his  life;  but  he  fashioned  rude  weapons  which  made 
him  more  than  a  match  for  them.  He  had  begun  to  learn 
that  by  taking  thought,  by  actively  adapting  himself  to 
the  conditions  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  could  evade  the 
workings  of  the  law  which  said  that  those  who  were  not  by 
birth  suited  to  their  surroundings  must  die. 

Man  as  a  hunter  and  fisher.  He  set  to  work  to  hold 
for  himself  and  those  who  followed  after  him  the  ascendancy 
which  he  had  gained.  He  spent  part  of  his  time  in  catching 
fish,  in  killing  animals,  in  curing  the  meat  which  he  obtained 
from  them,  in  preparing  the  hides  for  clothing  and  tents. 
And  he  spent  some  of  his  time  in  fighting.  He  must  fight 
the  animals  which  prowled  around  in  search  of  some  delicious 
smelling  human  meat;  and  he  must  help  protect  the  tribal 
hunting  grounds  against  other  tribes.  By  this  time  he 
had  learned  that  man  as  an  individual,  or  even  as  a  member 
of  a  family,  stood  little  chance  of  survival  as  compared  to 
man  as  a  member  of  a  tribal  community. 

He  had  to  be  courageous,  for  a  coward  was  easily  over- 
come and  killed.  He  had  to  be  agile,  for  slowness  of  motion 
was  likely  to  mean  death.  He  must  possess  keenness  of 
all  the  senses:  keenness  of  hearing,  to  be  able  to  detect 
the  faintest  rustle  in  the  bushes  that  would  tell  of  lurking 
danger  or  the  presence  of  the  coveted  game;  keenness  of 
smell,  that  he  might  scent  the  presence  of  wild  animals  or 
of  other  men  in  time  to  withdraw  himself  from  those  he 
feared,  or  to  pursue  successfully  those  of  which  he  was  in 
search;  keenness  of  vision,  that  he  might  see  clearly  and 
at  a  great  distance  when  the  wind  was  in  the  wrong  quarter 
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and  he  could  catch  no  scent.  It  was  a  wild,  free  life  which 
he  lived,  but  an  uncertain  one,  for  he  could  never  tell  when 
death  would  overtake  him  at  the  hands  of  his  human 
enemies,  or  at  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  ravenous  beasts 
of  prey. 

As  the  group  learned  to  live  together  more  of  them 
managed  to  keep  alive.  The  group  proved  to  be  better 
able  to  protect  its  members  than  the  individuals  had  been 
to  protect  themselves.  The  tribal  hunters  could  together 
slay  animals  which  no  one  of  them  by  himself  would  have 
dared  to  approach.  The  tribe  flourished.  But  this  very 
circumstance  had  its  attendant  disadvantages.  There 
were  more  mouths  to  fill.  Success  in  hunting  had  resulted 
in  killing  off  much  of  the  game  and  in  frightening  away 
still  more  of  it.  And  prehistoric  man  awoke  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  a  failure  to  increase  the  food  supply  would  mean 
the  slow  starvation  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

Man  as  a  herder.  Necessity  has  always  been  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  never  more  truly  so  than  in  those  early 
days  of  which  we  can  picture  only  the  dim  outlines.  The 
growing  need  for  an  increased  food  supply  resulted  in  the 
taming  of  animals.  This  must  have  been  an  exceedingly 
slow  process,  for  centuries  have  shown  us  that  certain 
animals,  like  the  American  bison  (commonly  called  the 
buffalo)  or  the  African  elephant,  are  not  capable  of  being 
domesticated,  and  prehistoric  man  had  no  way  of  discover- 
ing which  of  the  animals  could  be  tamed  except  by  the 
uncertain  method  of  "trial  and  error."  But  finally  such 
domestication  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  mankind 
was  ready  to  enter  upon  a  new  economic  stage. 

The  tribe  became  more  stable.  It  still  lived  a  nomadic, 
a  wandering,  life;  but  it  did  not  range  so  far  and  it  stayed 
longer  in  one  spot,  since  it  must  remain  near  the  water 
supply  and  the  forage  for  the  herds.  The  ties  of  kinship 
were  more  closely  drawn;  and  the  patriarch,  the  venerable 
"father"  of  his  tribe,  was  arbiter  of  all  disputes  which  might 
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arise.  Land  ownership  was  still  in  common.  The  cattle 
of  different  owners  grazed  freely  over  the  pasture  land, 
much  as,  in  more  recent  times  in  our  western  country, 
cattle  of  different  brands  rove  at  will  over  the  range  and 
are  separated  only,  at  the  annual  "round-up."  Agility  and 
keenness  of  the  physical  senses  were  no  longer  prime  neces- 
sities, but  instead,  the  patience  which  could  watch  for 
days  on  end  and  not  slip  through  weariness  into  relaxed 
vigilance.  Physical  strength  and  courage  were  required 
to  guard  the  herd  against  the  fierce  and  sudden  attack  of 
wild  animals,  to  which  the  mild  cattle  and  sheep  appeared 
as  tempting  morsels.  And  above  all,  there  was  need  of 
the  forethought  which  could  provide  for  the  future. 

When  man  had  procured  his  living  by  hunting  and  fishing 
he  had  assuredly  taken  "no  thought  for  the  morrow." 
When  he  was  hungry,  he  went  in  search  of  food.  If  he  was 
successful,  he  gorged  himself  until  he  could  hold  no  more. 
If  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  went  without  food  until  he  could 
obtain  some,  and  natural  selection  had  bred  a  race  which 
could  endure  continued  hunger  over  long  periods  of  time. 
He  did  not  possess  the  imagination  to  see  himself  starving 
or  freezing,  and  he  never  recognized  the  possibility  of  either 
until  it  was  upon  him.  When  he  began  to  defend  his  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  forethought  was  absolutely  essential. 
There  was  always  the  danger  of  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  which 
must  be  provided  against  so  far  as  possible.  There  was 
the  occasional  need  of  changing  to  fresh  pastures  when 
continued  grazing  had  exhausted  the  old  ones.  There 
was  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  against  attacks  of  rival 
tribes  which  might  have  designs  upon  the  sleek  herds  or 
rich  pasture  lands.  And  the  tribe  that  lacked  the  fore- 
thought for  all  these  things  was  weeded  out  by  the  process 
of  natural  selection. 

Under  the  new  method  of  life  more  people  could  live, 
and  they  could  live  better;  but  men  had  become,  so  to 
speak,  the  slaves  of  the  cows.  They  must  guard  them 
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continually  against  attacks,  and  must  frequently  leave 
an  otherwise  attractive  locality  because  it  no  longer  afforded 
pasturage  for  their  herds. 

Man  as  an  agriculturist.    Then,  too,  they  had  grown 
weary  of  an  exclusively  milk-and-meat  diet,  varied  only 

by  the  scanty  grains 


I    INDIAN 
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and  berries  which  the 
women  of  the  tribe 
chanced  upon. 
Once  more,  by  a  slow 
process,  our  ances- 
tors made  a  step 
forward;  they  dis- 
covered that  grains 
as  well  as  animals 
could  be  domesti- 
cated, and  a  rude 
system  of  farming 
sprang  up.  The 
tribe  could  no  longer 
live  a  nomadic  life. 
The  herds  might  be 
shifted  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country 
to  another  with  corn- 
ease;  but 


3  SQUAQE  MILES 

Drawn  by  Guinness 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  TERRITORY  REQUIRED  BY 
MAN  —  THE   HUNTING,    PASTORAL,   FARMING, 

AND  INDUSTRIAL  STAGES 
It  required  about  three  square  miles  to  support 
the  pre-Columbian  Indian.    Basing  our  calcu-  parative 
lations  on  the  populations  of  Idaho,  a  typical  the    sprouting    grain 
herding  state,  Iowa,  a  typical  farming  state,  .  f     ,    .,      ,          ., 

and  Rhode  Island,  a  typical  industrial  state,  we  ttlUSt  be  leit  Where  it 
find  that  the  same  territory  will  support  6  herd-  had  been  planted, 
ers,  130  farmers,  and  1699  industrial  workers.  .-,,  .,  ,  , 

Then,  too,  the  labor 

of  clearing  the  ground,  even  roughly,  was  so  great  that  the 
tribe  hesitated  to  move  to  a  new  place  where  it  would  have 
to  prepare  new  ground  for  the  seed.  The  land  still  belonged 
to  the  tribe,  and  the  work  of  each,  whether  that  of  guarding 
the  herds  or  the  less  monotonous  but  more  exacting  labor 
of  tilling  the  soil,  was  assigned  by  the  leader  of  the  tribe, 
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Once  more  the  change  in  the  mode  of  living  had  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  characteristics  which  were  needed 
for  survival.  Tilling  the  soil  might  provide  an  increased 
food  supply,  but  it  required  a  more  continuous  and  arduous 
labor.  Industry,  which  formerly  had  been  neither  a  natural 
characteristic  nor  a  necessary  one,  now  became  essential. 
Forethought  was  needed  as  much  as  it  had  been  in  the 
earlier  stage,  but  of  even  greater  importance  stood  out  a 
new  requirement:  that  of  conformity  to  the  will  of  the 
community.  The  tribe  had  become  a  unit,  each  part 
dependent  upon  the  other.  If  one  man  were  set  to  watch 
the  herds  and  he  failed  in  his  duty,  the  entire  tribe  would 
suffer.  If  one  man  had  been  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  attending  to  the  farming  of  a  certain  part  of  the  common 
field  and  he  neglected  to  perform  his  task,  the  food  supply 
of  the  entire  group  would  be  lessened.  Each  man  could 
no  longer  decide  for  himself  what  he  would  choose  to  do. 
And  any  tribe  in  which  the  members  still  insisted  on  acting 
as  they  chose  was  wiped  out  as  unfitted  to  the  new  sur- 
roundings. There  were,  by  this  time,  slaves  who  helped 
with  the  work.  Most  frequently  they  were  captives  in 
war  who  had  been  spared,  since  the  new  type  of  industry 
made  it  more  profitable  to  keep  them  as  workers  than  to 
put  them  to  death.  They  helped  to  increase  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  tribe. 

There  were  no  great  inequalities  of  wealth  in  this  new 
industrial  arrangement,  since  the  freemen  shared  alike  in 
the  work  and  in  the  results  of  the  labor.  Without  doubt 
the  leader  of  the  tribe  had  greater  privileges  and  rights,  as 
he  had  greater  responsibilities.  Yet  it  was  a  narrow  and 
restricted  life  in  contrast  with  the  earlier  freedom  of  the 
herding  or  the  hunting  stage. 

The  feudal  system — group  ownership.  Little  by  little 
the  chief  assumed  to  himself  an  increased  power.  He  laid 
claim  to  the  land  as  belonging  to  himself  instead  of  to  the 
tribe  as  a  whole,  and  where  he  was  powerful  enough  to 
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make  good  his  claim  the  tribe  was  forced  to  accept  it.  If 
the  tribe  moved  into  a  new  locality  and  established  a 
forcible  control  over  the  inhabitants  whom  they  found 
there,  the  leader  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  assert 
his  authority.  What  is  known  as  the  feudal  system  grew 
up,  with  the  lord  as  the  sole  owner  of  the  territory  and  with 
a  break-up  into  class  distinctions  determined  by  the  relation 
of  each  man  to  his  overlord. 

In  one  group  were  the  lord's  companions,  the  nobles. 
They  received  land  from  him  in  exchange  for  military  service 
for  a  definite  length  of  time  each  year;  for  court  service 
at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide;  and  for  certain 
financial  "aids,"  such  as  the  expenses  of  knighting  his 
eldest  son,  paying  the  marriage  dowry  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
or  ransoming  the  lord  himself  if  he  should  be  taken  captive. 
These  nobles  held  themselves  above  work  and  devoted 
their  time  to  the  pleasures  of  fighting,  feasting,  and  hunt- 
ing. The  other  group,  the  ignobles,  may  have  been  the 
conquered  population.  They  had  to  do  all  the  work  by 
which  their  own  meager  needs  and  the  far  greater  require- 
ments of  the  lord  were  satisfied.  Some  of  them  were  free 
tenants,  others  were  serfs  bound  to  the  soil;  but  their 
lives  were  hard,  since  they  must  till  the  ground  and  guard 
the  herds  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  upon  whose  favor  they 
were  now  dependent  for  their  bare  existence. 

Conformity  to  the  will  of  the  community  had  given 
place  to  conformity  to  the  authority  of  the  overlord. 
Since  the  lord  must  hold  his  power  against  his  rivals  by  his 
ability  to  fight  and  to  feed  his  dependents,  the  new  method 
was  undoubtedly  a  more  efficient  one,  although  the  con- 
tinual invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  forces  of  neighboring 
lords  bore  severely  upon  the  peasants  on  his  estate. 

Individual  land  ownership.  But  even  yet  the  farming 
stage  had  not  reached  its  greatest  development.  Few 
people  have  ever  shown  the  same  inclination  and  ability 
to  work  for  the  common  good  that  they  show  in  working 
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for  themselves.  So  a  step  in  advance  was  taken  whenever 
and  wherever  the  idea  of  individual  ownership  of  farms 
appeared.  At  first  such  farms  were  what  we  call  self- 
sufficient — they  produced  for  themselves  everything  they 
needed.  Under  many  conditions,  such  as  frontier  life, 
that  was  the  only  possible  way  to  exist;  for  they  were  out 
of  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  transportation 
of  commodities  was  almost  impossible.  Sometimes  such 
individual  land  ownership  had  been  an  outgrowth  of  feudal- 
ism, when  the  lord  had  proved  too  weak  to  maintain  his 
control  over  the  land.  Since  the  feudal  lord  depended 
upon  the  possession  of  land  which  he  could  give  out  in 
exchange  for  services  or  the  products  of  labor,  loss  of  land 
meant  the  destruction  of  feudalism.  A  national  govern- 
ment came  into  being.  All  through  the  feudal  period 
there  had  been  nominal  kings,  but  they  had  been  no  more 
than  figureheads  or  effective  feudal  lords;  there  had  been 
no  real  national  feeling.  But  with  the  disappearance  of 
feudal  land  tenure  the  kings  were  able  to  establish  them- 
selves more  securely. 

The  need  for  conformity  to  authority  had  almost  disap- 
peared, since  authority  was  too  far  away  to  prove  very 
effective.  But  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
became  more  and  more  imperative,  as  did  increased  industry, 
since  each  family  group  was  dependent  upon  its  own  efforts 
for  success  in  satisfying  its  own  wants.  Two  new  necessary 
characteristics  now  appeared.  In  order  to  make  the  best 
of  the  land  at  his  disposal,  a  man  must  be  able  to  adapt 
the  things  which  he  possessed  to  the  conditions  under 
which  he  must  use  them.  Since  he  must  rely  entirely 
upon  himself,  he  must  invent  things  which  would  offset 
the  limitations  of  his  surroundings.  Moreover,  he  no 
longer  had  anyone  to  tell  him  when  he  must  work  and 
what  he  must  do.  If  he  was  to  satisfy  his  needs,  he  must 
become  a  "self-starter"  and  the  quality  of  initiative  became 
indispensable. 
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Such  a  life  had  certain  advantages.  Each  farm  family 
was  independent  of  market  conditions.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence to  them  what  other  people  in  other  localities  produced. 
There  was  no  danger  of  such  plentiful  production  on  the 
part  of  others  that  the  value  of  their  own  production  would 
sink  very  low.  If  they  were  able  to  raise  enough  of  every- 
thing to  satisfy  their  own  needs,  they  considered  themselves 
fortunate.  Yet  life  under  such  conditions  lacked  the  free- 
dom of  the  old  hunting  and  fishing  days.  Specialization, 
even  in  such  a  simple  life,  had  appeared.  Each  member 
of  the  family,  had  his  own  particular  " chores"  for  which 
he  was  responsible. 

When  the  farm  ceased  to  be  self-sufficient  and  its  owner 
commenced  to  grow  crops  for  sale,  exchanging  its  surplus 
for  the  other  commodities  of  which  he  was  in  need,  there 
arose  a  still  greater  necessity  for  industry  and  forethought, 
and  for  a  knowledge  of  commercial  values.  The  new 
method  was  still  more  productive,  since  each  locality  could 
produce  that  for  which  it  was  best  fitted,  but  there  was 
a  danger  that  it  might  prove  a  less  balanced  one.  To  be 
successful,  a  producer  must  be  quick  to  realize  what  it 
was  best  for  him  to  produce  and  not  spend  his  time  on 
crops  with  which  the  market  was  already  glutted  or  which 
he  could  produce  less  cheaply  than  others  could. 

In  the  meantime,  too,  man  had  learned  to  increase  his 
own  capacity  for  accomplishment  by  the  use  of  tools. 

Use  of  tools.  In  addition  to  an  inventive  mind,  man  has 
three  physical  characteristics  which  make  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds  of  especial  value  to  him.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  a  thumb  set  over  against  the  fingers. 
This  gives  him  a  better  grasp  of  a  physical  object  than  any 
other  creature  possesses.  In  the  second  place,  he  can  stand, 
walk,  and  run  on  two  feet  better  than  any  creatures  except 
the  birds.  This  enables  him  to  use  his  hands  for  other 
purposes  than  locomotion.  That  is,  they  are  free  to  handle 
tools.  In  the  third  place,  his  anatomy  enables  him  to  hurl 
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missiles  more  swiftly  and  skilfully  than  any  other  creature. 
This  enables  him  to  make  good  use  of  one  special  class  of 
tools,  namely,  missih  weapons.  He  could  thus  fight  and 
kill  powerful  brutes  while  keeping  out  of  their  reach  and 
without  coming  to  grips  with  them. 

The  growth  of  man's  power  over  nature  may  be  said  to 
have  come  with  the  improvement  in  his  tools.  His  first 
tools  seem  to  have  been  made  of  wood,  stone,  bone,  horn, 
or  other  hard  substances.  So  important  were  stone  imple- 
ments that  men  are  said  to  have  lived  for  thousands  of  years 
in  the  "  stone  age,"  before  they  learned  to  use  metals.  In 
almost  every  museum  you  may  see  stone  arrowheads,  spear- 
heads, axes,  hammers,  and  even  knives.  When  chance  re- 
vealed to  him  that  metals  could  be  extracted  from  the  stones 
(or  ores,  as  we  know  them),  he  commenced  to  make  weapons 
and  tools  of  the  new  materials— tools  of  keener  edge — tools 
more  effective  in  proportion  to  their  size — tools  of  copper, 
of  the  harder  bronze,  and  finally  of  the  still  harder  iron 
and  steel. 

All  this  has  made  it  possible  for  man  to  accomplish  more 
work.  However,  the  history  of  the  progress  of  civilization 
proves  clearly  that  the  more  work  a  people  does  the  more  re- 
mains to  be  done,  the  reason  being  that "  the  more  we  have  the 
more  we  want."  These  tools  also  meant  that  both  individual 
and  local  division  of  labor  could  be  carried  further,  as,  for 
example,  the  man  who  made  the  raft,  or  the  bronze  spear, 
or  the  skinning  knife  was  not  necessarily  the  man  who  used 
them;  and  that  man  became  more  and  more  the  master  of 
his  surroundings. 

Harnessing  nature.  The  day  he  made  the  discovery  that 
he  could  use  tools  to  multiply  his  energy  was  a  great  day  for 
prehistoric  man.  But  it  was  almost  a  greater  day  when  he 
found  out  that  he  could  make  the  forces  of  nature  furnish 
the  energy,  and  all  he  needed  to  do  was  direct  it.  Animal 
power  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  first  sources  of  power;  the 
horse,  the  mule,  the  ox,  the  elephant,  the  reindeer  and  all 
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the  rest  have  been  used  to  make  man's  work  more  pro- 
ductive. The  wind  was  used  to  fill  the  sails  of  his  early 
boat  and  later  the  sails  of  the  windmills  that  ground  the 
grain.  The  mill  stream  turned  the  millstones,  too,  for 
grinding  grain  or  helped  to  cut  lumber  into  boards.  Coal 
turned  into  power  for  producing,  and  in  the  present  age 
electricity,  whether  from  coal  or  from  water  power,  may  be 
conducted  great  distances  to  help  to  turn  the  wheels  of 
industry  and  build  up  manufacturing,  transportation,  and 
commerce. 

Trade  and  the  towns.  Sometime,  even  before  the  feudal 
system  had  given  place  to  individual  ownership,  trade  had 
sprung  up.  The  manors  themselves  had  produced  all  that 
was  needed  by  the  common  folk,  except  such  things  as 
salt,  iron,  or  millstones.  But  the  nobles,  especially  the 
great  overlords,  were  desirous  of  luxuries  which  must  be 
brought  from  a  greater  distance.  So  trading  grew  from 
the  earlier  bartering  to  the  more  satisfactory  method  of 
buying  and  selling,  transporting,  and  storing  goods. 

Towns  sprang  up  at  the  crossroads,  or  at  the  meeting 
place  of  road  and  river,  or  near  the  abode  of  some  lord  from 
whom  they  could  gain  protection — at  a  price.  But  from 
the  start  there  was  a  sense  of  rivalry  between  the  lord  and 
the  townspeople,  and  the  latter  leagued  themselves  with 
that  other  person  who  had  no  cause  to  love  the  feudal 
lords — the  king.  They  had  the  money  which  was  neces- 
sary and  which  the  king  lacked ;  he  possessed  the  authority 
which  needed  only  to  be  forcibly  exerted;  and  against 
this  combination  the  feudal  lords  were  helpless.  Feudal- 
ism faded  out,  and  the  national  state  became  strongly 
established. 

The  men  of  business  began  to  be  a  power  in  the  world. 
The  man  with  the  widest  knowledge  of  markets  and  the 
keenest  sense  of  market  values  had  the  best  chance  of 
survival  under  the  new  conditions  of  living.  Life  became 
increasingly  more  complex.  Production  had  increased 
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rapidly,  since  each  section  could  devote  itself  to  its  own 
specialties  and  could  exchange  its  commodities  with  distant 
localities.  More  and  more  people  could  be  supported  in 
the  same  stretch  of  territory  and  they  could  live  better 
and  better. 

Manufacturing  and  the  guild  system.  As  the  towns 
grew,  manufacturing  became  established  in  them.  Even 
under  the  feudal  system  handicraft  manufacture  had  been 
common,  although  much  of  the  work  had  been  done  by 
the  individuals  who  had  need  of  the  commodities.  Yet 
nearly  every  manor  boasted  of  its  miller,  its  smith,  and 
perhaps  of  its  weaver  or  carpenter.  But  as  the  market  for 
goods  became  wider  and  wider,  and  as  more  and  more 
goods  were  demanded,  it  became  easier  to  localize  the 
manufacturing  in  the  towns,  which  were  already  established 
as  centers  of  trade. 

At  first,  such  manufacturing  was  exceedingly  simple. 
The  master  would  carry  on  his  work  by  hand  in  his  own 
home  or  in  a  little  shop  near  by.  He  might  have  part  of 
his  own  family  to  help  him,  and  he  nearly  always  had  some 
other  young  boys  to  whom  he  taught  the  trade  in  exchange 
for  the  unskilful  help  which  they  could  give  him.  After 
these  apprentices,  as  they  were  called,  had  learned  the 
trade,  they  "graduated "  into  journeymen.  These  got 
their  name  either  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them 
traveled  about  the  country  practicing  their  trade,  or,  more 
likely,  from  the  fact  that  they  worked  for  day's  wages, 
the  old  French  word  for  day  being  "jornee."  Eventually, 
if  they  became  skilful  enough  at  the  work  and  had  gained 
the  proper  knowledge  of  materials,  they  might  become 
masters  themselves,  with  their  own  apprentices  and  journey- 
men working  for  them. 

The  organization  of  industry  became  a  very  important 

thing  in  the  town  in  which  it  was  established.    The  guilds 

—organizations  of  the  masters  in  each  trade — played  a 

large  part  in  the  government  and  social  life  of  the  town, 
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besides  controlling  the  industrial  life.  It  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  comparative  independence  and  freedom  of  the 
hunting  and  fishing  existence  to  the  cooperating  life  in 
these  snug  little  towns,  with  their  busy,  specialized  manner 
of  living,  with  their  comparative  density  of  population, 
and  with  comforts  undreamed  of  by  the  savage  mind. 

There  was  a  similar  difference  .between  the  untrained 
savage  individual,  with  his  courage  and  agility  and  keenness 
of  senses,  and  the  hard-working,  settled  townsman,  unlearned 
in  the  knowledge  of  wild  life  but  skilful  in  the  specialized 
work  upon  which  his  living  depended.  As  the  surroundings 
had  changed,  nature  had  weeded  out  those  who  had  failed 
to  adapt  themselves,  and  left  as  the  parents  of  the  coming 
race  those  who  seemed  best  suited  to  the  conditions  of  life 
under  which  the  race  was  to  continue  its  existence. 

Man's  control  of  nature.  Yet  there  was  this  difference 
between  the  lower  animals  and  man.  The  horse  might 
have  grown  in  size  from  the  stature  of  a  Newfoundland 
dog;  its  original  five  toes  might  have  dwindled  and  hard- 
ened into  the  hoof  which  characterizes  it  today;  but  it 
had  not  gone  forward  in  its  control  over  the  life  which 
surrounded  it.  Nature  controlled  it;  it  had  never  learned 
to  control  nature.  But  man  had  been  able  to  bend  nature 
to  his  own  will,  and  man  stood  forth  as  the  dominant  and 
dominating  creature. 

Cooperation.  But  the  economic  life  was  not  the  only 
field  in  which  men  had  been  gradually  developing.  Men 
could  scarcely  have  won  their  place  as  rulers  of  nature 
without  teamwork.  In  prehistoric  times  they  had  very 
crude  and  ineffective  weapons,  yet  they  had  to  fight  huge 
beasts  much  stronger  than  themselves.  Aside  from  their 
crude  weapons,  men  had  one  great  advantage  over  these 
beasts — men  knew  how  to  cooperate,  that  is,  to  work 
together  in  some  kind  of  organized  teamwork. 

Everyone  knows  that  teamwork  requires  someone  to  give 
the  commands  or  the  signals;  otherwise  there  will  be  wasted 
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effort,  working  at  cross-purposes,  and  probable  failure.  War 
against  human  enemies,  as  well  as  war  against  nonhuman 
enemies,  early  taught  men  the  need  of  rules.  The  Old 
Testament  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  fact  that  whenever  the 
Children  of  Israel  began  everyone  to  do  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  the  enemies  of  Israel  began  to  prevail. 
In  order  to  save  themselves  from  being  wiped  out,  they  had, 
time  and  again,  to  pull  themselves  together,  put  themselves 
under  a  leader,  and  obey  his  orders.  Other  tribes,  if  they 
survived,  had  to  learn  that  same  lesson. 

Having  learned  in  war  the  necessity  of  organized  team- 
work, it  did  not  take  men  long  to  learn  that  it  was  equally 
necessary  in  industry.  In  fact,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
they  had  to  wait  for  war  to  teach  them.  Some  sort  of 
organized  work  in  hunting  and  herding,  and  in  conserving 
food  supplies,  came  very  early.  Whenever  and  however 
it  started,  this  organized  teamwork  requires  government; 
that  is,  someone  to  make  laws  and  see  that  they  are  enforced. 
Those  who  make  the  laws  may  be  chosen  by  the  people 
themselves,  or  they  may  come  forward  and  assert  their 
authority  over  the  people. 

Government.  No  one  can  be  quite  certain  how  the  first 
government  was  started.  It  may  have  been  an  outgrowth  of 
the  family,  wherein  the  mother  or  the  father  continued  her 
or  his  authority  over  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren, until  they  formed  the  habit  of  obeying  the 
oldest  living  ancestor.  It  may  have  grown  out  of  the  fighting 
team,  wherein  someone  became  the  war  chief  by  reason  of 
his  superior  prowess.  However  it  got  started,  government 
survived,  because  those  groups  which  were  well  governed 
survived  and  outgrew  in  numbers  and  power  those  which 
were  not.  And  in  every  stage,  from  the  earliest  hunting  and 
fishing  family  organization  through  the  clan,  which  was 
merely  the  expanded  family,  through  the  larger  tribe,  into  the 
better  organized  state  or  nation,  man  developed  a  type  of  gov- 
ernment which  was  fitted  to  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men. 
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Speech  and  writing.  At  the  same  time  that  he  learned 
how  to  make  use  of  tools  to  satisfy  his  needs  for  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  and  had  worked  out  some  sort  of  regulation  of 
the  social  group,  man  had  been  learning,  too,  to  handle  less 
material  tools  —  the  tools  of  speech.  The  crude,  and  almost 
animal-like,  grunts  by  which  early  man  had  expressed  to 
others  his  desires  or  fears  gave  way  to  real  speech  and 
language,  which  could  express  varied  shades  of  meaning. 
And  his  writing  changed  from  rudely  scrawled  pictures, 
though  pictures  merely  symbolic,  through  symbols  repre- 
senting one  syllable,  down  to  the  simplest,  and  hence  the 
most  useful,  division  of  words,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Domestic  arts.  Meanwhile  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
arts  had  been  keeping  pace  with  man's  development  in  other 
lines.  In  place  of  the  skins  of  wild  or  domesticated  animals, 
which  he  had  formerly  worn,  man  had  come  to  weave  cloth 
of  wool  or  of  linen,  rude  at  first  but  gradually  becoming  finer 
and  finer.  The  gourds  and  baskets  which  he  had  used  for  the 
storage  of  foods  were  replaced  by  clay  vessels,  at  first 
crudely  shaped  by  unaccustomed  hands,  probably  by  lining 
baskets  with  clay  to  make  them  hold  water,  but  very  early 
made  more  symmetrical  through  the  discovery  and  use  of 
the  potter's  wheel. 

Religion.  Religion,  as  well,  had  been  passing  through  its 
own  series  of  changes.  From  the  worship  of  objects  of 
nature  (sun,  moon,  rivers,  trees,  etc.)  —  sometimes  combined 
with  a  rude  ancestor  worship  —  man  had  come  to  make  his 
gods  first  in  the  form  of  animals,  then  in  the  form  of  men; 
and  finally,  in  rare  instances,  he  came  to  realize  that  God 
is  to  be  found  only  in  spirit. 

In  all  phases  of  his  life  there  had  been  the  same  gradual 
change.  Economically,  man  had  passed  from  the  crude 
satisfaction  of  his  simplest  needs  into  a  type  of  life  which 
furnished  him  with  some  degree  of  comfort.  Politically,  he 
had  worked  out  forms  of  regulating  the  social  group  which 
enabled  men  to  live  together  in  larger  and  larger  numbers. 
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In  intellectual  fields  man  had  grown  in  his  ability  both  to 
form  ideas  and  to  express  them.  Religiously,  he  was  slowly 
growing  less  superstitious  and  more  able  to  appreciate  the 
"things  which  are  not  seen."  Always,  by  the  process  of 
adaptation,  whether  passive  or  active,  man  was  fitting  himself 
to  his  surroundings  or  molding  his  surroundings  into  a  form 
which  would  better  satisfy  his  needs. 

HOW  THE  PRESENT-DAY  ORGANIZATION  GOT  STARTED 

1.  What  is  meant  by  survival  of  the  fittest?     Give  examples, 
showing  how  it  works  out. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  environment?    Mention  a  dozen  character- 
istics of  your  own  environment. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  heredity?     Have  you  any  features  or 
characteristics  which  you  have  inherited? 

4.  What  is  natural  selection?    What  is  its  relation  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest? 

5.  Which  of  the  following  would  be  the  result  of  heredity? 
Which  of  environment? 

A  Roman  nose  A  coat  of  tan 

Blue  eyes  Naturally  curly  hair 

The  color  of  a  mouse's  fur  Chinese  reserve 

6.  Which  of  the  following  would  be  the  result  of  active  and  which 
of  passive  adaptation? 

A  bear's  fur  coat  A  marcel  wave 

A  girl's  fur  coat  A  deer's  swiftness 

Yearly  migration  of  birds  Bobbed  hair 

Invalids  traveling  to  Florida  in  the  winter 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  passive  and  active  adaptation? 
Which  offers  the  better  chance  of  survival? 

8.  How  does  the  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  show  active  adap- 
tation? 

9.  To  what  extent  may  the  principle  of  active  adaptation  be 
applied  in  school  life?    in  business  life?    in  married  life?    State  in 
each  case  the  result  of  a  failure  to  adapt  oneself. 

10.  Name  the  economic  stages.    Has  the  world  been  improved  01 
harmed  by  these  changes?    Explain. 

11.  Where  did  towns  spring  up?    Do  the  same  reasons  influence 
the  location  of  towns  today? 

12.  What  changes  were  required  by  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
ture?   Why? 
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13.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  change  from  one  economic  stage 
to  another  on  the  number  of  people  who  could  be  supported  in  a 
given  area? 

14.  Look  up  feudalism  in  an  encyclopedia  or  book  of  knowledge, 
telling  the  reasons  for  its  existence,  its  chief  characteristics,  and  the 
reasons  for  its  downfall. 

15.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  feudal  castle  for  your  notebook. 

16.  Why  did  the  necessity  for  cooperation  increase  in  the  change 
from  hunting  and  fishing  to  herding,  from  herding  to  agriculture, 
etc.? 

17.  What  were  the  three  grades  in  the  membership  of  the  guilds? 
Do  we  have  any  of  these  today?    Explain. 

18.  Look  up  guilds  in  an  encyclopedia,  finding  out  about  their 
characteristics.    Distinguish  between  merchant  and  craft  guilds. 

19.  In  what  ways  did  the  guilds  resemble  the  modern  trades- 
unions?    In  what  ways  did  they  differ  from  them? 

20.  Why  did  not  the  guilds  prove  a  completely  satisfactory  method 
of  manufacturing? 

21.  Make  a  diagram  as  follows: 


Types  of  Industry 

Kind  of 
Work 
Required 

Form  or 
Organiza- 
tion 

Human 
Qualities 
Needed 

Advan- 
tages 

Disad- 
vantages 

Hunting  and  Fishing 

Herding 

Farming  by  large  groups 

Farming  by  individuals  and  fami- 
lies 

Trading 

Handicraft  manufacturing 

1  Domestic  system  manufacturing 

1  Factory  manufacturing 

Add  to  your  clipping  book  clippings  on  heredity,  environment,  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  active  and  passive  adaptation,  guilds,  apprentices, 
etc.  Continue  to  collect  clippings  for  all  new  terms  throughout 
the  book. 


1  See  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 

How  THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  CHANGED  OUR 
MANNER  OF  LIVING 

Decline  of  feudalism  and  the  guild  system.  Each 
step  forward  is  always  believed — by  some  of  its  advocates, 
at  least — -to  be  the  final  step  which  will  ever  need  to  be 
taken.  So  the  feudal  lords  and  the  guild  masters  felt  quite 
certain  that  no  changes  would  ever  need  to  be  made  which 
would  deprive  them  of  the  power  which  the  existing  system 
had  given  them.  So  sure  were  they  of  the  security  of  their 
position  that  they  completely  failed  to  see  that  any  institu- 
tion or  any  system  continues  to  exist  only  so  long  as  it 
proves  itself  useful.  The  feudal  lords  had  been  needed  at 
the  outset  when  their  vigor  and  personal  prowess  guaranteed 
a  defense  for  the  peaceful  villagers  which  could  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way.  The  guild  masters  had  been  of  value 
when  the  guild  regulations  raised  the  standard  of  produc- 
tion and  the  guild  organization  safeguarded  the  persons 
of  the  merchants  on  their  foreign  travel. 

But  both  feudal  lords  and  guild  masters  ignored  the 
fact  that  their  authority  had  been  created  for  the  v/elfare 
of  human  society  instead  of  society  being  formed  for  their 
personal  pleasure,  and  ceased  to  give  the  service  by  which 
alone  they  might  hope  to  retain  their  positions.  The 
feudal  lords  were  continually  waging  petty  warfare  with 
one  another,  or  joining  together  to  check  the  rising  power 
of  the  kings.  And  these  wars  bore  most  heavily  upon  the 
freemen  and  serfs,  whose  lives  and  property  were  thus  in 
continual  danger.  The  masters  of  the  guilds  were  jealous 
of  those  who  might  seek  admission  to  the  guilds,  of  the 
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journeymen  and  apprentices  who  were  already  members 
of  them,  and  even  of  one  another,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
members  of  the  various  other  guilds.  In  consequence 
they  made  admission  to  membership  difficult;  and  pro- 
gress in  the  guild  was  uncertain.  The  very  regulations 
which  had  formerly  raised  the  standard  of  quality  were 
now  used  to  guard  against  the  chance  of  any  master's 
improving  the  quality  of  his  goods  still  further.  In  addi- 
tion, the  various  guilds  disputed  among  themselves.  "At 
Amiens  there  were  nine  distinct  corporations,  each  with 
its  specific  regulation,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolens  alone.  Every  guild  watched  jealously  to  see  that 
another  guild  did  not  infringe  on  its  petty  field,  and  there 
was  endless  bickering  among  them  over  the  question  of 
monopoly.  The  quarrel  of  the  goose-roasters  and  the 
poulterers  lasted  half  a  century,  and  went  against  the 
poulterers,  who  were  restricted  to  the  sale  of  uncooked 
game;  but  the  roasters  emerged  from  the  conflict  only  to 
meet  another  foe,  the  cooks,  who  were  flushed  with  a 
recent  triumph  over  the  guild  of  'Vinegarers  mustarders' 
(who  made  sauces);  and  after  another  half  century  the 
cooks  succeeded  in  limiting  the  right  of  the  roasters  to  sell 
cooked  meat.  .  .  .  The  question  as  to  who  had  the  right 
to  make  and  sell  buttons  rose  nearly  to  the  dignity  of  a 
question  of  state;  search  was  made  in  private  houses  for 
illegal  buttons,  and  private  individuals  were  arrested  in 
the  street  for  wearing  them/'1 

Domestic  system.  People  who  had  approved  of  the 
control  exercised  by  the  guilds  in  the  early  days  of  their 
existence  began  to  resent  this  abuse  of  power.  The  political 
authority  in  the  towns  slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
guilds,  and  the  workers  moved  out  into  the  suburbs  or  the 
country  so  that  they -were  no  longer  dominated  by  the 
guild  organization.  But  the  workers  in  suburb  or  country 
were  too  far  from  sources  of  material  and  from  a  market, 

1  Day:  History  of  Commerce,  pp.  244-245. 
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and  through  their  lack  of  organization  were  unable  to 
arrange  for  purchasing  or  selling.  So  a  new  type  of  leaders 
sprang  into  existence,  in  the  cloth  industry  known  as  the 
clothiers,  who  bought  the  raw  material  and  disposed  of 
the  finished  product,  leaving  to  the  various  specialists- 
spinners,  weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  etc. — only  the  actual 
process  of  manufacture.  In  some  cases  such  a  clothier 
furnished  the  necessary  tools  and  even  the  place  to  work, 
although  for  the  most  part  the  workers  carried  on  their 
work  in  their  own  homes,  with  tools  which  were  their  own 
possessions,  and  controlled  their  own  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor.  The  clothier  had  no  need  to  be  skilled  in  the 
actual  methods  of  production,  as  the  guild  master  had 
been,  but  instead  became  a  specialist  in  knowing  how  to 
buy  and  sell. 

Change  in  manufacturing.  Held  back  by  no  organiza- 
tion, and  anxious  to  make  as  great  a  profit  as  possible, 
these  men  were  ready  to  grasp  at  any  improved  method 
of  manufacture.  As  a  result  there  came  a  series  of  inven- 
tions which  completely  revolutionized  the  cloth-making 
industry.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
cotton  goods  had  all  been  made  in  the  cottages  of  the 
workers,  the  fibers  being  carded  by  hand,  spun  by  hand, 
and  worked  into  cloth  on  a  hand  loom.  The  father  of  the 
family  usually  was  the  weaver,  while  his  wife  and  unmarried 
daughters  spun  the  yarn  for  him,  with  the  result  that 
today  we  frequently  refer  to  an  unmarried  girl  as  a 
"  spinster/'  Generally  the  father  could  weave  into  cloth 
more  yarn  than  his  wife  and  daughters  could  provide  him 
with.  So  he  spent  some  part  of  his  extra  time  searching 
out  other  spinsters  in  the  village  who  were  unemployed. 

Kay's  fly  shuttle.  About  this  time  a  certain  John  Kay 
and  his  son  invented  what  was  known  as  a  "fly  shuttle/' 
which  saved  the  weaver  the  labor  of  throwing  the  shuttle 
from  one  end  of  the  loom  to  the  other.  All  he  had  to  do 
now  was  to  pull  one  cord  to  send  the  shuttle  flying  across 
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the  loom  and  another  to  bring  it  flying  back.  Each  weaver 
could  weave  twice  as  much  as  he  had  been  able  to  do  by 
the  earlier  method,  and  the  spinsters  were  more  hopelessly 
distanced  than  ever. 

Hargreave's  spinning  jenny.  As  is  nearly  always  the 
case,  the  need  for  improvement  resulted  in  an  invention. 
The  story  goes  that  one  day  as  a  poor  weaver,  James  Har- 
greaves,  entered  his  house,  his  wife,  Jenny,  accidentally 
upset  the  spinning  wheel  she  was  using.  Hargreaves 
noticed  that  the  spindle,  now  in  an  upright  position,  con- 
tinued to  revolve,  and  that  the  thread  was  still  spinning 
in  his  wife's  hand.  Following  out  the  idea  which  this 
incident  suggested  to  him,  he  contrived  a  frame  which 
would  provide  eight  spindles,  and  named  the  invention  the 
"spinning  jenny"  as  a  compliment  to  his  industrious  wife. 

Arkwrighfs  water  frame.  Even  yet  the  cotton  threads, 
though  more  rapidly  spun,  lacked  the  strength  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  use  them  as  the  warp,  the  threads 
running  the  length  of  the  cloth.  The  weaver  must  still 
use  wool  or  linen  for  that  purpose.  But  Richard  Arkwright, 
in  1771,  invented  what  is  known  as  the  "water  frame." 
This  machine  passed  the  threads  over  successive  pairs  of 
rollers,  each  one  of  which  was  made  to  revolve  more  rapidly 
than  the  preceding.  This  caused  the  fibers  to  lie  straight 
and  parallel  to  each  other  and  produced  thread  strong 
enough  for  warp.  All-cotton  cloth  was  now  a  possibility. 

Crompton's  mule  spinner.  The  spinning  jenny  pro- 
duced thread  rapidly.  The  water  frame  made  strong 
thread.  So  in  the  seventeen  seventies  Samuel  Crompton 
set  to  work  to  perfect  a  machine  which  should  combine  the 
advantages  of  both.  When  he  finally  succeeded,  he  dubbed 
his  invention  the  "mule  spinner"  on  account  of  its  mixed 
parentage.  And  the  best  part  of  his  invention  was  that 
thread  of  sufficient  strength  could  now  be  spun  four  times 
as  fine  as  people  had  believed  possible,  and  finer  cloth 
could  now  be  produced. 
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Cartwright's  power  loom.  By  these  inventions  the  spin- 
ners had  far  surpassed  the  weavers  in  the  amount  of  work 
they  could  accomplish.  Kay's  fly  shuttle  had  already 
increased  the  rapidity  of  the  weaving  as  much  as  was 
possible  by  man  power.  Once  more  the  need  produced 


HAND  WORK  vs.  MACHINE 

After  milleniums  of  use  of  the  distaff  and  centuries  of  use  of  the  spinning 

wheel,  came  the  spinning  jenny,  invented  by  Hargreaves,  which  has  been 

developed  into  the  vast  machines  shown  in  this  picture. 

the  invention,  and  by  the  power  loom  devised  by  Edmund 
Cartwright  in  1797,  weaving  once  more  caught  up  with 
spinning.  At  first  water  power  was  used  to  drive  the  new 
machinery.  The  vast  coal  fields  of  the  North  Temperate 
Zone  were  not  yet  appreciated  as  sources  of  cheap  power. 
The  use  of  these  coal  fields  had  to  wait  for  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine. 

Watt's  steam  engine.  But  just  as  a  stone  thrown  into 
a  pool  of  water  sends  out  ever-widening  ripples,  so  the 
changes  begun  by  the  invention  of  the  fly  shuttle  continued 
to  be  carried  into  every  field  of  human  activity.  Until 
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the  time  of  the  Industrial  Revolution1  practically  all  the 
manufacturing  had  been  done  by  means  of  the  power  of 
the  human  muscles,  just  as  transportation  had  been  carried 
on  by  the  muscles  of  such  animals  as  horses,  mules,  or 
oxen.  But  human  energy  had  not  proved  sufficient  for 
the  new  machinery,  and  the  steam  engine  which  had  just 
been  conveniently  invented  by  James  Watt  was  used  to 
replace  human  power.  Steam  entering  at  one  end  of  a 
cylinder  pushed  a  piston  forward;  steam  entering  from 
the  other  end  pushed  it  back;  a  rod  attached  to  the  piston 
transferred  the  motion  to  other  objects,  and  made  possible 
production  by  steam-driven  machinery.  Mechanical  power 
had  been  substituted  for  muscular  power,  and  the  field  of 
production  had  been  widened  to  an  almost  unbelievable 
extent.  The  substitution  of  the  machine  for  the  tool  in 
many  instances  meant  far  greater  production.  The  tool 
must  be  guided  as  well  as  driven  by  human  muscles.  Con- 
sequently the  user  of  a  tool  requires  a  skill  which  the  tender 
of  a  machine  need  not  necessarily  possess.  Greater  power 
and  greater  speed  alike  make  machine  production  more 
efficient  than  tool  production,  while  a  machine  can  be  made 
to  control  working  parts  which  are  themselves  too  large 
and  too  heavy  to  be  guided  by  human  muscles. 

1  The  Industrial  Revolution  as  a  term  in  history  is  applied  to  a  period 
of  English  economic  history  covering  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  It  was  marked  by  the  development 
of  large  farming  projects  which  swallowed  up  the  small  farms  and  threw 
many  agricultural  workers  out  of  employment  and  the  development  of 
machine  manufacturing  through  the  employment  of  steam  and  the  inven- 
tion of  many  machines,  especially  for  the  production  of  textiles.  The  idle 
farmers  flocked  to  the  manufacturing  centers,  the  city  population  was 
greatly  increased,  and  England  became  a  manufacturing  rather  than  an 
agricultural  nation. 

The  industrial  revolution,  however,  is  of  much  wider  scope  than  the 
limits  thus  set  imply;  for  the  change  in  manner  of  living,  manufacturing, 
and  even  of  thinking,  which  this  transition  made  have  been  going  on  and 
developing  ever  since,  and  each  new  invention  of  our  own  time,  as  the 
radio  and  the  airplane,  is  but  another  chapter  in  the  industrial  revolution 
as  truly  as  was  the  spinning  jenny  and  the  water  frame. 

In  this  book,  when  capitalized,  Industrial  Revolution  refers  to  the  period 
between  1750  and  1850;  when  begun  with  small  letters,  to  the  period  be- 
ginning 1750  and  still  going  on. 
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Smelting  iron  with  coal.  The  possession  of  coal  mines 
became  of  far  greater  importance  as  soon  as  steam-driven 
machinery  demanded  a  cheap  and  concentrated  fuel. 
Iron  ore  formerly  had  been  reduced  by  using  charcoal, 
but  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  wood  supply  soon  proved 
that  such  a  method  could  not  long  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  iron  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  was  beginning 
to  be  required.  So  a  method  of  using  coal  in  the  place  of 
charcoal  was  devised,  and  coal  became  as  valuable  for 
producing  the  iron  with  which  to  make  the  machines  as  it 
was  for  the  fuel  by  which  the  machines  were  kept  running. 
The  steam  engine  was  first  used  to  pump  water  from  the 
coal  mines,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 
safety  lamp  made  the  mines  safer  for  those  who  must  work 
in  them.  As  a  consequence,  the  possible  amount  of  produc- 
tion was  greatly  increased. 

Whitney's  cotton  gin.  Since  more  cotton  goods  could 
now  be  produced,  the  raw  cotton  was  needed  in  larger 
quantities  than  had  been  the  case  before  the  improvements 
in  spinning  and  weaving.  The  slowest  process  in  cotton 
production  had  been  found  to  be  that  of  separating  the 
seeds  from  the  fiber.  In  1793,  Eli  Whitney  invented  the 
cotton  gin,  and  made  slavery  in  this  country  economically 
profitable  at  the  very  moment  when  several  of  the  southern 
states  were  on  the  point  of  excluding  it. 

Change  in  the  relation  of  man  to  the  machine.  By 
the  introduction  of  machine  production  the  relation  of 
the  man  to  the  machine  had  been  reversed.  In  the  old 
days  man  was  the  principal  agent  in  production,  while 
the  machine  or,  more  truly,  the  tool  was  his  assistant. 
It  was  the  shoemaker's  manual  skill  and  not  his  awl  or 
waxed  thread  which  was  the  indispensable  factor.  The 
carpenter's  muscular  power  and  skill  was  more  valuable 
than  his  saw  or  his  plane.  Today  the  machine  is  the  prin- 
cipal, and  man,  at  least  so  far  as  his  muscles  are  concerned, 
has  become  merely  an  assistant.  One  man  may  stand  day 
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after  day  and  merely  feed  raw  material  to  a  machine  which 
is  capable  of  performing  the  entire  process  of  manufacturing 
the  product.  As  a  result,  ownership  of  the  instruments  of 
production  had  become  vastly  more  important  than  it  used 
to  be.  Sometimes  there  has  even  been  a  tendency  to  forget 
the  essential  worth  of  mankind  and  to  put  a  higher  value 


Courtesy  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

BRAINS  vs.  BRAWN 

This  electric  shovel  lifts  eight  dump-cart  loads  at  a  bite  and  takes  a 

bite  a  minute,  yet  men,  working  like  the  one  in  the  inset  built  the 

pyramids.    Consider  the  energy  and  time  that  was  wasted  before  the 

use  of  machines. 

upon  such  inanimate  property  than  upon  human  life; 
though  public  opinion  and  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted 
as  a  result  of  its  activity  have  done  much  to  require  the 
proper  safeguarding  of  dangerous  machinery. 

Lengthening  the  process  of  manufacture.  Machinery 
has  extended  the  process  of  manufacture.  In  the  old  days 
the  clothmaker,  the  tanner,  and  the  miller  used  materials 
which  were  procured  near  at  hand,  and  sold  their  products 
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to  a  consuming  public  which  was  almost  within  earshot  of 
them.  Today  the  raw  materials  are  brought  together  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  world,  and  the  process  of  manufactur- 
ing and  marketing  them  may  cover  a  period  of  years.  Man- 
ufacturing has  become  a  veritable  "house  that  Jack  built." 
Division  of  labor.  But  none  of  the  changes  which  the 
introduction  of  machinery  has  brought  about  could  have 
been  possible  if  every  man  had  been  making  for  himself 
everything  he  needed.  In  fact,  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  the  inven- 
tion of  machinery  if 
division  of  labor  had 
not  already  existed. 
It  was  because  some 
people  were  doing 
nothing  except  spin- 
ning thread  that  the 
spinning  jenny  came 
into  existence.  It 
was  because  other 
people  were  busied 

solelv   with    weavinff  Two  hundred  ten  operations  are  required  in 
"T     ,  .  making  some  types  of  shoes. 

that  the  improve- 
ment in  looms  was  imperative.  And,  very  naturally,  as  the 
machinery  which  was  invented  became  more  complex,  finer 
and  finer  division  of  labor  was  required,  until  nowadays  two 
hundred  ten  different  operations  are  necessary  for  the 
making  of  a  single  shoe  of  a  certain  common  type,  and  "in 
the  large  plants  of  the  meat  packing  industries  between  two 
hundred  and  two  hundred  fifty  butchers,  helpers,  and 
laborers  .each  perform  some  one  specialized  task  of  turning 
the  live  animal  into  dressed  meat/'1 

Advantages  of  division  of  labor.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  see 
the  advantages  of  the  division  of  labor;  they  are  visible 
on  every  side.  Goods  can  be  made  and  brought  to  us 

1  Marshal  and  Lyon:  Our  Economic  Organization,  p.  150. 


DIVISION  OF  LABOR  IN  A  SHOE 
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more  rapidly  and  in  greater  quantities  because  workmen 
are  more  skilful,  because  less  time  is  lost  in  passing  from 
one  sort  of  work  to  another,  and  because  machinery  is  used 
to  speed  up  the  work  of  production.  Uniformity  of  quality 
is  secured  as  a  result  of  the  standardization  which  results 
from  the  use  of  machinery,  with  its  machine  tender  in 
place  of  a  skilled  workman.  The  necessity  of  a  long  period 
of  training  in  order  to  get  a  job  at  producing  articles  has 
been  done  away  with.  In  great  numbers  of  cases  a  man 
can  go  into  a  factory  and  merely  follow  a  few  general 
directions,  and  the  machine  does  the  rest. 

Disadvantages  of  division  of  labor.  But  division  of 
labor  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  and  we  ought  at  least  to 
recognize  the  evils  which  it  brings  in  its  train.  Child  and 
woman  labor  was  not  so  common  in  the  days  before  machine 
tending  offered  a  job  which  demanded  little  strength,  train- 
ing, and  skill.  Today  women  and  children  can  be  hired 
more  cheaply  than  men,  and  can  do  the  work  as  well — 
better  in  some  cases.  Moreover,  specialization  has  been 
too  often  achieved  at  the  expense  of  narrowness.  The 
work  has  too  frequently  been  treated  merely  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  goal  has  not  been  what  is  best  for  the 
individual  worker  but  what  is  best  for  the  business,  or  for 
the  consumer,  and  a  "  lop-sided "  development  has  taken 
place. 

In  the  old  days,  when  a  boy  wished  to  follow  any  trade 
he  had  to  become  an  apprentice  and  by  careful  work  learn 
the  business  thoroughly.  In  a  way  he  had  the  equivalent 
of  a  trade  or  technical  school  training.  But  the  machine 
has  removed  from  the  work  of  a  great  many  people  its 
educational  element.  Frequently  no  great  amount  of  pre- 
vious training  is  required  to  prepare  to  tend  the  machine, 
though  it  takes  considerable  mental  effort  to  understand  it. 
Day  by  day  new  inventions  are  being  made  which  send  to 
the  scrap  heap  the  machines  of  yesterday.  We  are  getting 
machines  which  seem  almost  to  think.  One  machine  is 
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now  able  to  do  the  work  which  formerly  was  done  by  a 
dozen,  and  eleven  of  the  twelve  machine  tenders  are  no 
longer  needed.  All  their  training  has  gone  into  the  discard 
along  with  the  machine  they  tended,  and  they  are  trained 
for  nothing  else.  A  man  with  a  general  mechanical  train- 
ing, whose  education  had  been  broad  instead  of  narrowly 
specialized,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  new  posi- 
tion where  he  could  use  some  of  his  general  fund  of  knowl- 
edge. Those  without  such  a  background,  whose  very 
work  had  trained  them  to  a  lack  of  adaptability,  would 
find  themselves  after  years  of  labor  no  better  off  than  they 
were  the  day  they  started  work;  perhaps  worse  off,  for 
they  would  lack  the  always  valuable  asset  of  youth. 

We  should  notice  one  other  weakness  in  the  division  of 
labor — it  puts  a  great  strain  upon  the  people  who  specialize. 
The  ability  to  give  close  attention  to  one  thing  for  a  long 
time  is  not  very  common,  especially  among  young  people. 
They  easily  become  discontented  and  restless  if  they  have 
to  work  under  conditions  of  extreme  specialization,  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  the  labor  "turnover"  in  factories  (that 
is,  the  changing  of  workers)  is  so  great.  The  workers  can 
stand  the  strain  for  a  while,  and  then  they  feel  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  change.  They  do  not  stop  to  think  that  it 
may  be  a  loss  of  time  and  money  for  themselves,  and  an 
increase  in  productive  costs  for  society.  They  are  "fed 
up"  with  the  job,  and  they  quit. 

Development  of  the  division  of  labor.  Every  year  that 
goes  by  sees  a  finer  and  finer  division  of  labor.  Not 
since  the  time  when  the  guild  system  gave  place  to  the 
domestic  system  (when,  for  example,  the  clothier  took 
charge  of  the  organization  of  the  cloth  industry)  has  the 
division  of  labor  been  merely  a  division  into  groups  con- 
cerned with  the  production  of  grain,  meats,  or  textiles, 
each  group  bringing  the  raw  material  through  the  various 
stages  which  are  to  make  it  a  finished  product.  For  example, 
lumbermen  are  cutting  the  timber  for  the  frame  of  a  house 
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at  the  same  time  that  other  men  are  getting  iron  ore  from 
the  ore  beds  for  the  nails,  and  still  others  are  making  brick 
or  quarrying  stone  for  the  foundation  and  the  chimneys. 
Meanwhile,  we  find  another  sort  of  division  of  labor  going 
on.  The  choppers  who  fell  the  trees  are  followed  by  sawyers 
who  make  the  rough  boards,  and  after  them  come  carriers 
to  transport  them,  men  in  the  planing  mill  who  plane  them, 
and  so  on  to  the  carpenters  who  fit  them  into  place  in  the 
house. 

Specialization  and  interdependence.  But  sometimes 
months  and  years  pass  by  before  the  finished  product  is 
ready  for  use,  so  men  have  to  depend  more  and  more  upon 
one  another.  The  worker  no  longer  owns  his  tools  as  he 
did  in  the  time  which  preceded  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
so  he  must  depend  upon  his  employer  for  the  job  from 
which  he  must  make  his  living.  The  employer  needs 
workers,  if  his  plant  is  not  to  lie  idle.  He  needs  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  bankers  for  his  investment,  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  men  on  the  railroads  which  carry  both  his  raw  material 
and  his  finished  product. 

Thus,  while  division  of  labor  means  that  the  individual 
must  specialize  if  he  wishes  to  fit  into  our  complex  society, 
it  also  means  that  he  must  cooperate  or  his  specialization 
is  of  no  value  either  to  himself  or  to  others.  As  a  result 
there  is  little  in  our  lives  today  which  cannot  be  traced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
division  of  labor.  We  could  not  buy  our  clothes  at  the 
store,  because  there  would  be  no  store,  if  every  man  pro- 
duced for  himself.  There  would  be  no  ready-made  clothing, 
nor  even  the  woven  goods  of  which  the  clothing  is  made. 
We  should  not  need  money  or  credit,  because  we  should 
be  producing  what  we  needed  for  ourselves,  and  if  we  had 
anything  left  over  we  could  exchange  with  someone  who 
wanted  what  we  possessed  and  had  something  which  we 
desired.  We  should  not  have  railroads,  or  boats,  or  trucks 
to  carry  freight;  there  would  be  no  freight  to  carry.  We 
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should  not  have  labor  organizations  or  labor  disputes,  for 
each  man  would  be  working  for  himself.  We  should  not 
have  big  cities  with  crowded  populations  and  rent  profiteers, 
because  every  man  would  be  living  with  his  own  family  on 
his  own  little  piece  of  ground.  -Our  fathers  would  not  be 
working  for  wages,  so  there  would  be  no  question  of  the 
necessity  for  "minimum"  or  "comfort"  wages,  and  no 
disputes  as  to  the  value  of  "time"  or  "piece"  wages.  Since 
our  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters  worked  only  at  home, 
there  could  be  no  woman  or  child  labor  problem. 

Modern  interde- 
pendence. There 
had  been  division  of 
labor,  to  be  sure,  be- 
fore the  time  of  the 
Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. It  had  been 
slowly  developing 
from  the  earliest 
time  of  unspecial- 
ized  labor,  when  one 
man  made  every- 
THE  INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  PEOPLE  thing  for  which  he 

If  one  falls  out  of  the  circle  the  whole  com-   oriri   Vn'c  formlir  Viorl 
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munity  is  upset  * 

need,    through    the 

growth  of  trades,  when  the  same  man  who  made  a  wagon  did 
not  make  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  It  had  seen 
the  time  when  the  various  processes,  such  as  weaving,  dye- 
ing, and  fulling  in  cloth  manufacture,  were  separated  from 
one  another.  But  its  completion  could  not  be  found  until 
machine  production  had  taken  the  place  of  hand  production. 
And  as  the  division  of  labor  became  more  and  more  complex, 
people  became  more  and  more  dependent  upon  one  another 
and  all  sorts  of  new  problems  arose,  until  today  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  our  interdependence.  We  cannot 
dress  in  the  morning  without  putting  on  clothing  which  has 
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been  made  by  the  machines  which  the  Industrial  Revolution 
brought  into  being.  Without  the  Industrial  Revolution  we 
could  not  ride  in  a  street  car,  a  train,  a  boat,  or  an  automo- 
bile, or  even  tread  upon  cement  pavements.  Our  education 
is  based  upon  textbooks  turned  out  by  the  thousand  by 
printing  presses  mechanically  driven.  Without  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  we  should  never  have  seen  a  motion  picture 
or  have  listened  to  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  from  a  phono- 
graph or  over  the  radio.  Even  more,  many  of  us  would  not 
even  be  here,  since  the  use  of  machinery  alone  has  made  it 
possible  to  raise  and  transport  the  vast  amounts  of  food- 
stuffs which  are  necessary  to  support  life  for  so  great  a  num- 
ber as  the  population  of  the  world  has  grown  to  be.  Indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  measure  the  influence  upon  our  lives  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

HOW  THE  INDUSTRIAL   REVOLUTION   CHANGED    OUR  MANNER 

OF  LIVING 

1.  What  is  the  "condition  of  continued  existence"  for  any  insti- 
tution or  system?     Do  you  know  of  any  examples  besides  those 
mentioned  in  the  text? 

2.  Make  a  diagram  or  chart  showing  how  one  invention  led  to 
another  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry. 

3.  Find  out  in  any  encyclopedia  or  book  of  knowledge  more 
about  (a)  John  Kay,  (6)  James  Hargreaves,  (c)  Richard  Arkwright, 
(d)  Samuel  Crompton,  (e)  Edmund  Cartwright,  (/)  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  (g)  Eli  Whitney. 

4.  Make  a  chart  comparing  the  guild  system,  the  domestic  system, 
and  the  factory  system  of  manufacturing  as  to  (a)  place  of  work, 
(6)  ownership  of  tools,  (c)  ownership  of  materials,  (d)  control  of 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  (e}  relations  between  workman  and 
employer,  (/)  chief  qualifications  for  success. 

5.  Show  how  one  want  has  led  to  another  in  some  other  line  of 
production. 

6.  What  products  are  found  in  your  locality?     What  are  the 
leading  industries? 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  hands  through  which  the  food  you  ate  for 
breakfast  must  have  passed. 

8.  Make  a  map  of  the  world  showing  the  place  of  production  of 
each  of  the  commodities  which  is  to  be  found  on  your  breakfast  table. 
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9.  Make  a  map  of  the  United  States  showing  how  the  various 
sections  are  dependent  upon  one  another. 

10.  Make  a  poster  showing  the  steps  from  producer  to  consumer 
of  one  of  the  following:    (a)  a  loaf  of  bread;    (6)  a  suit  of  clothes; 
(c)  a  pair  of  skates;   (d)  a  dining-room  table. 

11.  Make  a  poster  shov.ing  the  workers  who  are  concerned  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  automobile. 

12.  Which  is  more  important;  the  man  or  the  tool?   the  man  or 
the  machine?     Explain. 

13.  Work  out  a  "house  that  Jack  built"  in  some  industry. 

14.  State  the  advantage  of  the  division  of  labor;    the  disad- 
vantages.    Which  do  you  think  are  greater?     Why? 

15.  What  is  meant  by  labor  turnover?    How  does  a  large  labor 
turnover  affect  the  cost  of  production?     Why? 

16.  Show  how  the  middleman  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
division  of  labor:   interdependence. 

17.  Explain:    "From  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  the 
division  of  labor  means  specialization;   from  the  point  of  view  of 
society  it  means  cooperation."     Why  could  we  have  no  specializa- 
tion without  cooperation? 

18.  Why  is  a  general  mechanical  education  safer  training  for  a 
boy  than  a  too  highly  specialized  training? 

19.  In  what  way  is  the  division  of  labor  responsible  for  immigra- 
tion?  labor  problems?   congestion  of  population?   rent  profiteers? 

20.  Look  up  the  history  of  child  labor;  the  labor  of  women. 

21.  What  are  the  laws  in  your  state  with  regard  to  such  matters? 
What  action  has  been  taken  at  any  time  by  the  federal  government? 

22.  What  classes  of  people  oppose  laws  regulating  the  labor  of 
women  and  children?    What  classes  favor  them? 

23.  Work  up  a  project  on  a  child  labor  amendment,  showing: 
(a)  for  what  the  child  labor  amendment  should  provide;   (6)  steps 
through  which  the  amendment  would  have  to  pass  before  it  became 
part  of  the  Constitution;    (c)   means  by  which  popular  interest 
might  be  aroused,  thus  insuring  the  passage  of  the  amendment. 

24.  How  many  of  the  articles  in  your  schoolroom  would  you  find 
in  their  present  form  if  there  had  been  no  Industrial  Revolution? 

25.  How  many  of  your  present  possessions  could  you  have  in  their 
present  form  if  there  had  been  no  Industrial  Revolution? 

26.  How  is  the  World  War  connected  with  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion?   strikes?     congestion  of  population? 

27.  How  many  of  the  present  conditions  of  existence  can  you 
think  of  which  are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Industrial 
Revolution? 


CHAPTER  IV 

How  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  HAS 

CHANGED 

Raw  materials  and  finished  products.  When  you  gather 
firewood  on  a  camping  trip  you  are  not,  of  course,  manu- 
facturing anything.  You  are  merely  taking  something 
that  nature  has  already  produced.  When  you  catch  fish 
for  your  dinner  you  are  again  merely  gaining  possession  of 
a  natural  product.  When,  however,  you  gather  stones  and 
build  an  oven  you  are  doing  two  things.  First,  you  are 
taking  materials — -the  stones — from  nature's  store;  second, 
you  are  building  something  with  them.  When  your  great- 
great-grandfather  cut  logs  in  the  woods  and  built  a  log 
house  he  was  doing  the  same  two  things.  First,  he  was 
gathering  together  some  materials  that  nature  had  produced ; 
second,  he  was  shaping  these  materials  into  something  else; 
namely,  a  house.  The  logs  were  what  we  now  call  raw 
materials;  the  house  was  what  we  call  a  finished  product. 

Nowadays,  the  division  of  labor  has  gone  so  far  that, 
except  on  hikes  or  in  pioneer  settlements,  the  same  person 
almost  never  both  gathers  the  raw  material  and  makes  the 
finished  product.  Quarrymen  get  out  the  stones  and  others 
work  them  up  into  houses  and  other  finished  products. 
Lumbermen  cut  the  trees  and  others  work  them  up  into 
household  furniture  and  other  finished  products. '  There 
are,  in  fact,  great  industries  that  do  nothing  but  gather 
raw  materials,  while  a  wide  variety  of  other  industries 
reshape  them  into  finished  products.  Space  will  permit 
us  to  describe  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these 
industries  that  supply  us  with  raw  materials. 
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Extractive  industries.  The  industries  that  get  out  or 
produce  raw  materials  used  to  be  called  by  the  general 
name  of  extractive  industries.  Under  this  name  was  included 
a  great  variety  of  industries,  such  as  mining,  quarrying, 
hunting,  fishing,  lumbering,  pasturage,  and  farming.  These 
were  called  extractive  industries  because  they  were  supposed 
to  do  nothing  except  to  extract  materials  from  the  places 
where  nature  left  them.  This  is  still  true  of  mining  and 
quarrying  and  a  few  other  industries.  The  miner  and  the 
quarryman  merely  dig  out  such  materials  as  they  find, 
and  put  nothing  back  to  replace  what  was  extracted  or  to 
renew  the  supply  when  the  original  supply  is  exhausted. 
In  a  modified  sense,  the  same  is  true  of  the  hunter,  the 
fisherman,  the  lumberman,  the  cattle  rancher,  and  of 
some  unscientific  farmers. 

Genetic  industries.  We  begin  to  notice,  however,  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  hunting  and  the  growing 
of  game  or  fur-bearing  animals;  between  fishing  and  fish 
culture;  between  lumbering  and  forestry;  between  grazing 
on  natural  pastures  and  cattle  breeding  on  improved  land; 
between  crude  farming  of  the  kind  that  exhausts  the  soil 
and  scientific  farming  of  the  kind  that  improves  the  soil. 
So  marked  is  this  difference  that  the  term  extractive  does 
not  properly  describe  both  classes  of  industries.  In  othei 
words,  we  need  another  term,  to  describe  those  industries 
that  grow  things,  or  that  make  use  of  the  power  of  plants 
and  animals  to  grow  and  improve.  Such  industries  have 
the  power  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  natural  sources  of 
supply.  Accordingly,  the  word  genetic  has  been  applied 
to  the  latter  class  of  industries. 

Under  extractive  industries  are  now  included  those  that 
merely  make  use  of  such  raw  materials  as  nature  furnishes. 
Under  genetic  industries  are  included  those  that  help  the 
natural  process  of  growth,  and,  in  a  sense,  compel  nature 
to  produce  more  than  she  otherwise  would.  This  is  done 
by  guiding  the  natural  processes  of  reproduction  and  growth 
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among  plants  and  animals.  Therefore,  the  extractive 
industries  now  include  only  mining,  quarrying,  hunting, 
fishing,  lumbering,  pasturing  on  natural  pastures,  and 
primitive  farming,  sometimes  called  "mining  the  soil/' 
Under  the  genetic  industries  are  included  the  growing  of 
game  and  fur-bearing  animals,  fish  culture,  forestry,  stock 
breeding,  and  scientific  agriculture. 

Mining  for  gold.  Even  the  strictly  extractive  industries 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
and  of  most  other  countries.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  mining.  Of  the  mining  industries  the  one  that  appeals 
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most  to  the  imagination,  though  economically  it  is  not  the 
most  important,  is  the  mining  of  the  precious  metals. 
Both  gold  and  silver  were  mined  in  small  quantities  in  this 
country  before  the  great  discoveries  in  California  and  the 
West.  But  the  California  discoveries  soon  eclipsed  every- 
thing else.  The  rush  of  gold  seekers  to  California,  shortly 
after  the  acquisition  of  that  part  of  the  country  from 
Mexico,  forms  an  important  chapter  in  our  economic  life, 
as  well  as  a  romantic  chapter  in  our  social  life. 

The  early  miners  found  gold  in  the  form  of  small  nuggets 
or  minute  particles,  known  as  gold  dust,  in  the  gravel  of 
ancient  river  beds.  It  was  first  separated  from  the  gravel 
by  the  very  simple  method  of  panning;  that  is,  gravel  was 
put  in  a  basin  somewhat  like  a  common  wash  basin,  only 
larger,  and  mixed  with  water  from  time  to  time,  which  was 
then  thrown  out  by  moving  the  pan  rapidly  with  a  circular 
motion.  The  water  thus  thrown  over  the  edge  of  the  pan 
carried  with  it  the  dirt  and  gravel,  which  was  lighter  than 
gold.  The  gold,  being  heavier  than  the  dirt  and  gravel, 
was  eventually  washed  clean  by  a  repetition  of  this  process. 
Later,  a  number  of  other  devices  were  invented  that  were 
less  laborious  and  more  effective  than  the  simple  process 
of  panning.  The  essential  principle  is  the  same,  however, 
for  all  "placer"  gold;  that  is,  gold  that  is  found  mingled 
with  gravel.  The  action  of  water  is  used  to  carry  away 
the  gravel  and  leave  the  gold.  Recently  some  huge  machines 
have  been  used  to  dig  up  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  seventy  feet; 
or  more.  The  soil  is  then  run  through  a  complicated 
machine  which,  through  using  an  abundance  of  water., 
extracts  minute  quantities  of  gold  from  thousands  of  tons 
of  gravel.  When  this  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  enough  gold 
is  found  to  pay  the  cost,  but  it  involves  the  destruction 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  good  farm  land. 

Gold  is  also  extracted  from  solid  rock,  as  well  as  from 
gravel,  but  this  requires  a  different  process,  One  method 
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is  to  pulverize  the  rock  and  then  use  the  same  method  as  is 
used  in  placer  gold;  that  is,  by  the  action  of  water  the 
lighter  particles  are  washed  away,  leaving  the  heavier  gold. 
A  still  more  recent  method  of  extracting  gold  from  the 
pulverized  rock  is  by  means  of  chemicals.  By  this  method 
very  low-grade  ore  —  that  is,  ore  containing  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  precious  metals  —  can  be  profitably  worked. 
In  fact  most  of  the  recent  production  of  gold  has  been  by 
this  method.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  low-grade  ore  in 
the  world  which  can  be  extracted  profitably  by  this  method 
which  could  not 
profitably  be  ex- 
tracted by  any 
other  known 
method. 

Mining  for 
Coal.  All  things 
considered,  it  is 
not  improbable 
that  the  most 

important    min- 

i  •  1     '    Tf 
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IS    treated    as   a 


COAL  MINE 

^>  shaft  mining:  vertical  section,  showing  shaft, 
stra*a»  an(*»  i*1  one  stratum,  tunnels  and  room,  with 
roof  props;  a,  culm  pile;  6,  shaft  elevator;  c,  breaker. 
—  ^>  stripping,  or  mining  with  an  excavator  where 
mineral  though  ^tratum  crops  out  at  the  surface. 

it  was  undoubtedly  of  vegetable  origin  in  previous  geo- 
logical ages.  In  some  of  the  far  western  states  coal  is 
found  cropping  out  in  various  places,  and  is  still  extracted 
by  the  local  settlers  in  a  very  primitive  way.  They  simply 
use  a  pickax  to  loosen  it  and  then  shovel  it  into  their 
wagons.  A  little  later,  of  course,  they  have  to  remove  the 
rock  and  soil  that  cover  it  and  use  explosives  to  loosen  it. 
Even  in  the  eastern  coal  fields  this  method  at  one  time 
prevailed;  but  it  has  long  since  passed  out  of  use,  as  it 
must  very  soon  in  the  newer  fields  of  the  west,  except 
where  under  favorable  conditions  it  may  be  carried  on  by 
the  use  of  steam  shovels  and  other  powerful  machinery. 
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Except  where  the  coal  seam  comes  to  the  surface,  or 
very  near  the  surface,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
uncover  it  by  removing  the  soil  or  the  rock  above  it.  The 
first  and  most  primitive  method  was  to  follow  the  seam 
underground  from  the  place  where  it  cropped  out.  As 
the  coal  seam  is  followed  underground  it  becomes  necessary 
to  support  the  roof  by  using  wooden  props  or  other  devices. 
Then  coal  mining  became  an  underground  industry  rather 
than  a  surface  one.  This  follow-up  method  is  applicable 
only  in  those  few  cases  where  the  coal  seam  comes  to  the 
surface.  The  greater  part  of  the  coal  is  now  mined  in  shaft 
mines,  where  a  shaft  is  sunk  perpendicularly  from  the  surface 
to  the  coal  seam.  In  addition  to  this,  a  vast  amount  of 
highly  complicated  machinery  is  now  used  in  the  operation 
of  a  coal  mine  that  could  only  be  described  by  a  technician 
and  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  understand  who  was 
not  technically  trained. 

Mining  for  iron.  A  close  rival  of  coal  for  first  place  in 
economic  importance  is  iron.  It  has  been  mined  in  various 
ways,  but  it  is  now  mined  on  the  largest  scale  and  at  the 
lowest  cost  in  the  upper  Lake  Superior  region,  by  the  simple 
method  of  uncovering  the  ore  and  shoveling  it  into  freight 
cars  by  means  of  huge  steam  shovels.  So  vast  and  so  rich 
are  these  beds  of  iron  ore  that  the  extraction  of  the  ore  can 
scarcely  be  called  mining  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
loading  and  switching  freight  cars. 

Smelting  iron.  Iron  ore,  of  course,  is  very  different  from 
iron.  The  extraction  of  iron  from  the  ore  is  called  smelting. 
Under  intense  heat,  the  iron  is  melted  and  drained  off  in 
the  form  of  hot  liquid.  This  used  to  be  a  very  expensive 
process,  first,  because  the  methods  were  unscientific,  and 
second,  because  heat  was  supplied  from  wood  or  charcoal. 
It  is  only  since  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  men 
have  known  that  coal  in  the  form  of  coke  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Before  this  discovery,  the  forests  of  England 
were  being  destroyed  rapidly  to  make  charcoal  for  her  iron 
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furnaces.  Since  this  discovery,  iron  and  steel  (of  which 
the  chief  constituent  is  iron)  have  become  much  cheaper 
and  more  abundant.  In  fact,  this  is  sometimes  called  the 
age  of  steel.  In  ancient  times  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  or  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  form  of  bronze,  or  of  cop- 
per and  zinc  in  the  form  of  brass,  were  almost  as  cheap  and 
abundant  as  iron.  Today  the  steel  industry  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  all  industries,  but  it  owes  its  prosperity  to  coal. 

Lumbering.  In  pioneer  days,  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States,  the  problem  of  supplying  the  pioneer  farmer 
with  lumber  was  very  simple.  His  land  was  covered  with 
trees,  which  he  had  to  clear  away  in  order  to  grow  crops. 
Much  of  the  timber  he  destroyed,  some  of  it  he  used  as 
fuel,  and  the  best  of  it  he  used  to  build  his  house  and  make 
his  household  furniture.  He  had  lumber  to  spare.  If  the 
pioneer  farmer  was  situated  near  a  stream,  or  near  a  large 
town,  he  may  have  had  a  market  for  the  timber  which  he 
cut.  In  that  case  he  hauled  it  to  the  stream  or  the  town 
with  his  ox  teams  and  log  wagons.  An  ax,  a  crosscut 
saw,  and  a  few  very  simple  tools  were  all  he  needed. 

When  large  cities  began  to  be  built,  of  course  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood  could  not  supply  enough  lumber. 
It  had  to  be  brought  from  long  distances.  It  is  so  bulky 
and  so  heavy  that  the  chief  cost  is  that  of  transporting  it. 
The  cheapest  method  is  to  let  it  float  on  the  water. 
Where  there  are  rivers  running  through  the  forests  the 
lumbermen  cut  and  trim  the  trees  into  logs  in  the  winter, 
haul  them  on  sleds  to  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  leave  them 
on  the  ice.  In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  and  ice  melt, 
the  water  carries  the  logs  downstream.  This  is  the  reason 
that  so  much  of  the  lumbering  today  is  done  near  the  head 
waters  of  those  rivers  on  whose  banks  cities  have  been 
built.  In  some  cases  towns  are  built  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  logs  as  they  come  downstream,  and  there 
they  are  sawed  into  boards  or  manufactured  into  various 
articles  such  as  household  furniture  or  paper. 
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Log  driving  is  the  name  given  to  the  work  of  floating 
logs  down  the  rivers  on  their  way  to  market.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous occupation  and  requires  men  of  great  strength,  agility, 
and  skill.  It  can  be  done  on  a  large  scale  more  easily  than 
on  a  small  scale.  For  this  reason,  most  of  the  lumbering 
is  now  carried  on  not  by  individual  farmers  or  lumbermen, 
but  by  large  companies  which  own  thousands  of  acres  of 
timberland  and  hire  hundreds  of  choppers  and  river  drivers 
to  work  for  them. 

Hunting  and  trapping.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of 
income  to  the  early  American  colonies  was  the  fur  trade. 
The  native  Indians  brought  the  skins  of  animals  to  the 
settlements  to  trade  for  some  of  the  articles  of  civilized 
Me.  The  colonists  then  shipped  the  skins  to  Europe  and 
sometimes  made  a  large  profit.  Later,  some  of  the  more 
hardy  and  venturesome  of  the  colonists  began  to  hunt  and 
trap  for  themselves.  From  that  day  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  trapping  and  fur  trading  formed 
an  important  frontier  industry.  In  Canada,  under  the 
great  Hudson  Bay  Company,  it  was  even  larger  and  lasted 
longer  than  in  this  country.  In  recent  years  it  survives  as 
a  minor  industry  carried  on  by  farm  boys  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country. 

Beaver  skins,  because  of  their  fine  fur,  were  the  most 
sought  after  in  the  early  days,  though  the  skins  of  many 
other  fur-bearing  animals  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  business.  Besides,  multitudes  of  deer  and  buffalo 
skins  were  collected.  Many  millions  of  buffalo  skins 
found  their  way  to  the  markets  of  the  world  between 
1825  and  1875.  By  the  latter  date  the  bison,  or  American 
buffalo,  was  practically  exterminated. 

Nowadays  the  genetic  industry  of  raising  fur-bearing 
animals  is  adding  appreciably  to  the  world's  supply  of 
furs  which  were  formerly  supplied  from  wild  animals  alone. 

Fishing.  While  the  business  of  hunting  and  trapping 
is  declining  in  importance,  fishing  is  increasing.  We  have 
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been  so  abundantly  supplied  with  cheap  meat  in  this 
country  that  we  have  not  been  compelled  to  rely  upon 
fishing  as  a  source  of  food.  But  now  that  our  great  natural 
pastures  are  narrowing  down,  and  our  population  is  increas- 
ing, we  are  beginning  to  harvest  the  sea  a  little  more  care- 
fully. We  still  consume  less  fish  a  person  than  most  old 
countries,  but  we  are  increasing  our  consumption  slightly. 
The  two  oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  furnish  large  sup- 
plies, and  will  yet  furnish  still  larger  supplies  of  sea  food 
of  various  kinds.  Our  great  rivers,  thousands  of  lakes, 
and  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes  also  furnish  considerable 
quantities  of  fresh-water  fish.  Under  systematic  culture, 
that  is  when  the  genetic  industry  of  fish  culture  is  put  on 
a  scientific  basis,  these  waters  as  well  as  the  oceans  will 
furnish  enormous  supplies. 

Cattle  grazing.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  hunters 
and  trappers  came  the  herdsmen,  as  our  frontier  moved 
westward.  In  the  early  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
cattle  ran  half  wild  in  the  woods.  A  truly  pastoral  industry 
did  not,  however,  develop  until  the  frontier  moved  beyond 
the  Great  Forest  onto  the  great  prairies  of  the  West.  In 
the  early  backwoods,  cattle  were  owned  by  farmers  who 
were  clearing  farms  and  growing  crops.  On  the  great 
prairies  of  the  West,  however,  the  business  of  cattle  ranch- 
ing developed  as  a  separate  business.  It  was  engaged  in 
by  men  who  did  nothing  else,  who  specialized  in  the  various 
arts  that  were  associated  with  cattle  ranching,  such  as  or- 
ganizing round-ups,  registering  cattle  brands,  driving  herds 
of  cattle  to  a  railroad  and  shipping  them  to  eastern  markets. 

Farming.  As  the  cattlemen  had  followed  the  hunters 
and  trappers,  so  the  plowmen  soon  followed  the  cattlemen 
in  a  movement  westward  as  far  as  farming  was  profitable. 
Many  parts  of  the  Far  West  are  too  dry  to  cultivate  without 
irrigation.  Where  irrigation  is  not  possible,  the  cattle 
ranch  still  holds  its  own,  and  will  probably  never  be  dis- 
placed by  the  tilled  farm. 
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AGRICULTURE 
A  GREAT  INDUSTRY 


CAPITAL  INVESTED 


In  one  sense  farming  has  helped  the  cattle  business  and 
the  cattle  business  has  helped  farming.  The  vast  corn 
fields  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  not  far  from  the  great 
cattle  ranges  of  the  West.  Lean  cattle  from  the  ranges 
are  fattened  in  the  corn  country  and  made  ready  for  eastern 
consumers.  The  cattle  helped  to  make  a  market  for  the 
farmers'  corn,  and  the  farmers'  corn  helped  to  make  cattle 
ready  for  market. 

Since  our  farming  frontier  has  reached  the  hundredth 
meridian  of  longitude  its  movement  westward  has  been 

retarded,  if  not  alto- 
gether stopped.  We 
have  entered  upon  a 
new  stage  of  agricul- 
tural development 
which  may  be  called 
settled  farming  in- 
stead of  frontier 
farming.  Geographi- 
cal areas  are  being 
given  over  to  certain 
types  of  farming 
without  moving  per- 
ceptibly westward. 

Wheat  growing. 
One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  westward  movements  of  crop  raising  is  that 
of  the  wheat-growing  area.  Wheat  growing  in  this  country 
has  been  mainly  a  frontier  business,  following  a  little  be- 
hind cattle  ranching.  So  long  as  the  frontier  was  moving 
westward  the  wheat  belt  moved  regularly  with  it.  Since 
the  frontier  has  stopped  moving  westward  the  wheat  belt 
has  become  more  nearly  permanent.  It  lies  mostly  between 
the  corn  belt  and  the  cattle  ranges,  though  it  overlaps  both. 
Wheat  growing  is  interesting  also  because  it  lends  itself  to 
large-scale  production  and  the  use  of  agricultural  machines 
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better  than  most  crops.  Practically  every  operation  in 
wheat  growing  today  is  done  by  machinery.  The  seed 
is  drilled,  the  crop  is  harvested,  threshed,  and  ground  into 
flour  by  powerful  machinery.  About  all  that  men  have 
to  do  in  growing  wheat  is  to  direct  the  machinery. 

Machine  production  in  agriculture  probably  reaches  its 
highest  development  on  some  of  the  great  wheat  ranches 
of  the  Northwest,  where  powerful  machines,  drawn  either 
by  tractors  or  by  teams  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
horses,  reap  the  wheat  and  thresh  it  and  put  it  in  bags — 
all  in  the  same  process. 

Farm  machinery.  Machinery,  however,  has  come  to 
play  an  important  part  in  many  other  kinds  of  farming. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  practically  all  our  farm 
machinery  has  come  into  existence  within  a  hundred  years. 
A  hundred  years  ago  (1825)  practically  every  kind  of  work 
done  on  a  farm  except  plowing  and  harrowing  was  done 
by  hand.  Wheat  was  sown  by  hand;  reaped  either  with  a 
sickle,  such  as  had  been  in  use  for  4,000  years,  or  with  a 
recently  invented  cradle  which,  though  a  considerable 
improvement  on  the  sickle,  was  still  driven  by  human 
muscles;  bound  into  bundles  by  hand;  and  threshed  with 
a  flail,  though  it  was  occasionally  tramped  out  by  placing 
it  upon  the  floor  and  driving  horses  or  oxen  over  it.  Corn 
was  planted  by  hand,  hoed  during  the  growing  season 
with  hand  hoes,  and  husked  by  hand.  Practically  every 
other  crop  was  cultivated  and  harvested  in  the  same  prim- 
itive way.  About  1830  the  changes  began  to  come.  Mow- 
ing machines,  reaping  machines,  corn  planters,  grain  drills, 
threshing  machines,  twine  binders  came  in  rapid  succession, 
until  by  1870  on  all  the  up-to-date  farms  a  great  deal  of 
farm  work  was  done  by  machinery.  These  machines  have 
been  improved  in  size  and  in  quality  ever  since. 

Advantages  of  farm  machinery.  It  must  not  be  imag- 
ined that  all  the  benefit  of  these  farm  machines  has  gone 
to  the  farmers.  A  great  deal  of  the  benefit  has  gone  to 
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the  people  of  the  cities  who  consume  farm  products.  These 
powerful  machines  enabled  the  farmers  to  cultivate  more 
land  and  to  grow  larger  crops.  This  has  so  greatly  increased 
the  supply  of  farm  crops  as  to  bring  the  price  down  to  a 
lower  level  than  would  be  possible  if  we  had  not  had  any 
agricultural  inventions.  One  result  is  that  the  farmers 
of  today  have  to  work  almost  as  hard  as  they  did  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  they  get  a  somewhat  better  living  out  of  it, 
especially  in  the  localities  where  cooperative  marketing  of 
products  is  practiced.  The  city  consumers  have  probably, 
on  the  whole,  gained  a  little  more  than  the  farmers  have; 
though  that  would  be  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove. 

Unquestionably  more  grain  can  be  produced  by  the  use 
of  machinery  than  it  was  possible  to  produce  in  the  days 
when  all  the  power  was  furnished  by  human  or  animal 
muscles.  Fewer  men  are  needed  in  the  process,  and  those 
who  are  thus  released  are  able  to  engage  in  some  other 
form  of  production.  Consequently,  in  the  long  run,  there 
are  vastly  more  of  the  good  things  of  life  to  be  divided 
among  us  all.  It  is  once  more  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labor  linked  with  the  always  essential  cooperation. 
Once  again  we  find  out  how  much  better  off  we  are  through 
interdependence  than  we  could  be  as  solitary  individuals 
or  isolated  communities. 

Cooperative  marketing.  Within  the  past  few  years,  or- 
ganizations of  fruit  growers  and  farmers  have  sprung  up  to 
cooperate  in  the  disposal  of  their  produce.  These  organi- 
zations may  set  standards  of  quality,  adopt  a  trade  name, 
conduct  extensive  advertising  campaigns,  regulate  distribu- 
tion, and  place  wholesale  agents  at  advantageous  places. 
The  individual  who  belongs  to  one  of  these  associations  is 
relieved  of  much  of  the  work  of  selling  his  produce  and 
secures  a  wider  market  than  he  could  possibly  hope  to  gain 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  observe  the  rules  of 
his  organization  and  pay  his  share  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining it.  Jealousies,  lack  of  confidence,  and  fear  of 
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exploitation  sometimes  hamper  or  even  wreck  such  organi- 
zations. On  the  other  hand,  California  and  Florida  fruit 
growers,  New  England  cranberry  growers,  and  many  other 
producers  have  well-established  organizations  which  have 
greatly  benefited  both  producer  and  consumer. 

HOW   THE   PRODUCTION   OF   RAW   MATERIALS   HAS    CHANGED 

1.  Have  you  ever  been  on  a  camping  trip?    If  so,  what  things  did 
you  find  provided  by  nature?    What  did  you  have  to  bring  with  you? 

2.  Name  as  many  industries  as  you  can  which  are  based  on  the 
taking  possession  of  natural  products. 

3.  Do  you  use  as  many  materials  in  their  natural  state  as  your 
great-grandfather  did?    Why,  or  why  not? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  genetic  and  extractive  indus- 
tries? 

5.  Which  of  the  following  are  extractive  industries  and  which  are 
genetic:  hunting,  dairying,  agriculture,  lumbering,  mining,  forestry? 

6.  Which  type  of  industry  is  growing  in  the  United  States,  extrac- 
tive or  genetic?    Why? 

7.  Why  is  panning  not  used  in  modern  mining  to  separate  the  gold 
from  the  dirt  and  gravel? 

8.  What  is  the  objection  to  "dredging"  (i.e.,  the  utilization  of 
inferior  ore)  when  the  gravel  is  not  particularly  rich  in  gold? 

9.  How  is  gold  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ore  when  it  is 
found  in  solid  rock  instead  of  in  gravel? 

10.  Which  do  you  think  is  more  valuable  to  society,  gold  or  coal? 
Why?     Which  do  you  think  is  worth  more,  a  given  ounce  of  gold 
or  a  given  ounce  of  coal? 

11.  Look  up  in  the  encyclopedia:   peat,  anthracite  coal,  lignite, 
bituminous  coal,  diamonds.     Arrange  them  in  the  order  of  devel- 
opment. 

12.  What  various  methods  have  been  used  in  mining  coal?    Which 
is  most  common  now?    Why? 

13.  What  are  some  of  the  by-products  of  coal? 

14.  How  does  steel  differ  from  iron?    Which  is  used  more  today? 
Why? 

15.  Name  twenty  articles  which  are  at  least  partially  made  of  steel. 

16.  How  many  uses  of  wood  can  you  think  of  other  than  building 
material? 

17.  Have  you  ever  seen  or  read  of  a  log  drive?     Why  is  this 
method  used? 
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18.  What  substitutes  for  wood  are  there?     Why  are  these  being 
Developed? 

19.  Draw  a  series  of  maps  showing  where  the  following  products 
of  the  United  States  are  found:  gold,  coal,  iron,  lumber,  wheat,  corn. 

20.  Find  out  about  the  work  of  a  forest  ranger.     Why  is  such  a 
service  necessary? 

21.  What  are  the  causes  for  the  burning  of  forests?     What  steps 
has  the  federal  government  taken  to  stop  such  destruction? 

22.  Find  out  something  about  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

23.  Why  has  the  raising  of  fur-bearing  animals  been  introduced? 
Is  this  an  extractive  or  a  genetic  industry? 

24.  Why  is  the  fishing  industry  growing? 

25.  What  is  the  United  States  government  doing  to  improve  the 
fish  supply? 

26.  Do  you  know  of  any  fish  which  formerly  were  not  considered 
good  to  eat  but  which  are  used  for  food  today? 

27.  Do  you  know  of  any  fish  which  are  eaten  by  some  races  but 
not  by  others?     What  are  they? 

28.  In  what  fashion  was  cattle  raising  carried  on  when  the  West 
was  first  opened  up?     How  is  it  carried  on  today? 

29.  Describe  a  round-up. 

30.  Why  are  cattle  sent  to  the  Central  States  to  be  fattened? 

31.  In  what  way  has  large  scale  production  been  applied  to  wheat 
raising? 

32.  What  is  the  difference  between  intensive  and  extensive  farm- 
ing?   Which  type  -is  increasing?    Why? 

33.  How  have  improvements  in  agriculture  helped  the  consumer? 

34.  Read  The  Riverman  and  The  Rules  of  the  Game,  by  Stewart 
Edward  White.    Get  a  picture  of  a  forest  ranger. 


CHAPTER  V 

How  THE  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURING  HAVE 
CHANGED 

Large-scale  production.  The  industrial  revolution  has 
been  unlike  a  military  revolution  in  that  there  could  be 
no  treaty  of  peace  establishing  definite  agreements  which 
might  be  expected  to  remain  in  force  for  some  time, 
One  change  has  led  to  another,  which  in  turn  has  brought 
about  a  third,  and  so  on.  The  size  of  the  factory  has 
increased  from  a  small  cottage  workshop  to  the  great 
group  of  buildings  which  today  characterizes  some  of  our 
larger  industries.  The  worker,  in  most  cases,  no  longer 
owns  his  tools,  but  takes  his  place  at  a  machine  in  a  factory. 
He  no  longer  carries  on  the  work  of  a  trade,  but  instead 
confines  his  attention  to  some  single  operation.  His  hours 
of  labor,  his  wages,  and  his  conditions  of  work  are  now 
controlled  by  the  manager,  although  the  latter  may  be 
checked  both  by  the  law  and  by  effective  union  demands. 
The  worker  has  become  a  part  of  the  great  mechanism  of 
large-scale  production.  His  work  will  still  need  to  be 
done  carefully  in  order  to  insure  efficient  production,  just 
as  each  player  in  an  orchestra  must  play  his  own  instrument 
correctly  if  the  result  is  to  be  harmonious.  But  he  has 
ceased  to  be  the  sole  person  responsible  for  the  finished 
work;  he  no  longer  plays  the  solo  parts. 

Advantages  of  large-scale  production.  Large-scale  pro- 
duction, which  naturally  grew  out  of  the  new  methods 
of  manufacture,  has  come  to  stay.  As  the  most  efficient 
method  which  has  ever  existed,  it  provides  the  economic 
system  under  which  the  lives  of  most  of  us  must  be  lived. 
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Where  production  can  be  standardized,  large-scale  produc- 
tion is  the  most  desirable  method,  for  by  it  can  be  obtained 
increased  production  with  less  labor.  An  organization  of 
this  type  can  buy  and  sell  in  large  quantities  and  profit  by 
the  resulting  economies.  It  can  make  use  of  the  most 
efficient  division  of  labor.  It  can  erect  modern  machinery, 
the  price  of  which  would  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  a  smaller 
concern.  It  can  utilize  its  own  by-products — that  is, 
products  made  from  the  waste  of  other  products — and  so 
gain  a  greater  return  than  would  be  possible  by  the  sale 
of  such  material  in  the  unmanufactured  state.  And  it 
can  establish  its  own  laboratories  with  the  necessary  force 
of  experts,  who  will  be  constantly  searching  for  new  prin- 
ciples and  new  ideas  for  reducing  cost  and  improving 
quality. 

Cooperation  and  wealth.  What  we  are  most  interested 
in,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  just  how  this  change  in 
methods  of  production  is  going  to  affect  our  lives.  What 
do  we  have  to  figure  on  that  we  should  not  have  had  to 
consider  under  another  system  of  production?  First  of 
all,  we  have  seen  how  through  the  ages  our  dependence 
upon  one  another  has  increased,  and  as  a  result  how  coopera- 
tion with  one  another  has  become  more  and  more  necessary. 
We  know,  too,  that  since  large-scale  production  has  decreased 
the  cost  of  goods,  those  in  very  moderate  circumstances  may 
have  comforts  which  were  denied  to  kings  in  olden  times. 

Mechanical  specialization.  Of  all  the  changes  in  manu- 
facturing, division  of  labor  more  than  any  other  has 
reshaped  the  conditions  under  which  we  must  live  our  lives. 
It  is  a  law  of  life  today  that  we  must  specialize  or  be  special- 
ized. Unless  we  choose  some  line  of  work  which  we  should 
like  to  do,  and  become  trained  in  it,  we  shall  be  forced  into 
some  occupation  where  training  is  not  necessary,  and  where 
we  shall  become  an  unthinking  cog  in  the  machine  of  large- 
scale  production.  For  the  simplest  form  of  specialization 
is  mechanical.  Invention  has  developed  so  far  that  now- 
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adays  we  have  machines  that  seem  almost  to  think,  like 
the  printing  press  or  the  machine  which  makes  electric 
light  bulbs.  But  the  intelligence  has  gone  into  the  planning 
and  making  of  these  machines,  not  into  their  tending;  and 
the  financial  return  is  proportional.  The  untrained  person 
today  has  little  chance  for  work  other  than  machine  tend- 
ing or  common,  unskilled  labor. 
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PEOPLE  ARE  ABLE  TO  HAVE  AND  CONSUME  MORE 

With  all  their  gilt  and  glitter,  the  kings  of  old  had  not  half  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  the  man  in  the  picture. 

Mental  and  manual  specialization.  If  we  decide  what 
line  of  work  we  shall  take  up  later,  we  may  choose  between 
such  occupations  as  carpentry,  plastering,  plumbing,  or 
law,  engineering,  teaching,  business;  that  is,  between 
manual  and  mental  specialization.  Formerly  the  choice 
was  largely  determined  by  the  social  standing  of  the  occupa- 
tion and  the  greater  financial  rewards  which  the  professions 
brought.  Today  manual  skill  often  brings  as  high  a  return, 
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and  the  decision  is  made  more  and  more  frequently  on  the 
basis  of  individual  preference  and  fitness.  But  the  wise 
youth  will  choose  to  become  a  skilled  worker,  manual  or 
mental,  and  so  avoid  the  danger  of  monotonous  and  unspar- 
ing drudgery. 

Effect  of  large-scale  production  upon  our  choice  of 
work.  If  we  are  interested  in  the  actual  process  of  produc- 
tion, few  of  us  can  hope  to  be  in  charge  of  a  plant  of  the 
size  that  large-scale  production  has  brought  into  existence. 
Too  much  money  is  required  to  finance  it,  and  the  handling 
of  such  enormous  sums  demands  an  ability  to  obtain  credit 
which  few  of  us  possess,  as  well  as  organizing  ability  which 
is  far  from  common. 

Not  only  do  present  conditions  mean  that  we  cannot 
undertake  industry  upon  a  large  scale,  but  also  that  we 
may  not  be  able  to  run  a  small  business  in  competition 
with  a  larger  one  of  the  same  sort.  We  cannot  buy  in  such 
large  quantities;  we  cannot  erect  expensive  machinery 
to  take  care  of  those  parts  of  the  raw  material  which  might 
otherwise  be  wasted.  The  cost  of  production  will  make 
such  an  undertaking  almost  impossible.  Moreover,  the 
attitude  of  the  larger  concerns  is  apt  to  make  it  even  more 
difficult.  They  sometimes  even  resort  to  unfair  means 
to  remove  an  undesirable  competitor. 

Many  of  us,  however,  take  a  greater  pleasure  in  work 
where  we  have  a  larger  opportunity  to  be  conspicuous  than 
is  possible  under  the  system  of  large-scale  production.  We 
do  not  possess  the  ability  to  manage  the  greater  number 
of  men  or  dollars  which  would  be  necessary  in  the  larger 
concern,  though  we  may  have  both  the  executive  ability 
and  the  initiative  which  would  make  for  success  in  a  smaller 
industry.  Moreover,  we  may  be  impatient  of  the  "red 
tape/'  the  routine  which  cannot  be  avoided  when  we  have 
detailed  specialization;  and  in  consequence  we  should  be 
unhappy  in  subordinate  positions.  Fortunately  for  people 
of  this  sort,  there  are  certain  limitations  to  manufacture 
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on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  production  of  custom-made 
clothing  and  shoes  is  still,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  work 
must  remain,  in  the  hands  of  individuals  or  small  companies, 
as  well  as  repair  work  of  most  kinds,  whether  it  be  of 
stoves,  clothing,  automobiles,  or  houses. 

Danger  of  class  distinctions.  The  change  in  methods 
of  production  affects  us  in  still  another  way.  We  have 
seen  that  under  the  present  conditions  the  majority  of  us 
must  look  forward  to  working  for  someone  else  instead  of 
for  ourselves.  The  danger  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
tends  to  grow  up  the  very  thing  that  our  democracy  was 
created  to  prevent— a  division  into  classes.  We  read  in 
the  papers  continually  of  the  "laboring  class,"  the  "capital- 
ists," the  "middle  class."  These  lines  of  cleavage  are  not 
good  for  our  country;  anything  that  emphasizes  the  differ- 
ences between  groups  instead  of  the  likenesses  is  a  blow  at 
democracy.  What  we  should  all  be  striving  for  is  the  good 
of  our  country.  What  we  aim  toward  when  we  accept  class 
distinctions  is  the  advancement  of  our  own  particular  class. 
There  grows  up  a  feeling  of  interest  in  our  group  alone — 
what  is  known  as  "class  consciousness."  We  are  not  far- 
seeing  enough,  whether  employer  or  employee,  to  realize 
that  the  good  of  each  is  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  all,  and 
that  the  best  interests  of  all  are  served  only  when  we  under- 
stand one  another  and  work  together. 

Danger  of  loss  of  pride  in  work.  In  the  old  days  there 
was  a  chance  for  a  man  to  take  pride  in  the  completed 
product  which  he  turned  out.  But  when  a  man  stands  at 
a  machine  all  day  performing  one  operation,  he  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  pride  or  interest  in  the  finished  product 
unless  he  is  an  unusual  person.  He  may  prefer  such  a 
job  to  a  position  which  pays  better  but  demands  more 
mental  effort  and  greater  responsibility;  but  if  he  feels 
that  his  wages  will  remain  the  same  no  matter  what  quality 
or  quantity  of  work  he  turns  out,  he  has  no  incentive  for 
doing  either  good  work  or  much  work. 
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Impersonality  of  industry.  In  a  small  shop  an  employer 
will  generally  come  down  to  his  little  shop  at  the  same  time 
as  the  men  who  work  for  him.  He  may  greet  each  one 
familiarly,  often  by  his  first  name,  ask  after  the  sick  wife 
or  the  boy  at  school,  and  concern  himself  with  the  little 
troubles  and  happenings  of  the  intimate  lives  of  his  workers. 
Today  the  large  industry  has  become  a  very  impersonal 
thing.  If  a  man  employs  a  thousand  workers  it  is  a  practical 
impossibility  for  him  to  know  them  all  by  sight;  he  cannot 
know  much  about  their  lives  outside  the  shop.  A  story  is 
told  of  one  man  who  had  worked  fifteen  years  for  an  em- 
ployer before  he  met  the  latter  face  to  face.  Under  the 
old  method  even  if  disputes  arose  as  to  wages  or  hours 
or  conditions  of  work,  their  settlement  was  a  comparatively 
easy  thing  because  employer  and  employees  understood 
each  other.  But  with  the  lack  of  understanding  which 
has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  of  large-scale  pro- 
duction, the  method  of  settlement  of  these  questions  has  yet 
to  be  discovered. 

Location  of  primary  industries.  There  is  another  way 
in  which  this  new  type  of  production  is  destined  to  affect 
us  as  individuals,  and  that  is  in  the  locality  in  which  we 
work.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  mankind  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  us  to  raise  crops  in  any  place  where 
there  was  not  a  more  or  less  fertile  soil.  We  should  scarcely 
expect  to  dig  for  coal  in  our  own  back  yards  unless  we 
happened  to  live  in  the  coal  area.  Always  the  location  oi 
industries  like  these — agriculture,  herding,  mining,  lumber- 
ing— has  been  determined  by  the  location  of  natural  prod- 
ucts; for  these  primary  industries  obviously  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  natural  resources  on  which  they  depend. 

Location  of  secondary  industries— nearness  to  raw 
materials  and  power.  When  it  comes  to  working  up  the 
raw  material  into  finished  products  it  is  quite  a  different 
question.  It  is  just  as  possible  to  make  collars  in  Kala- 
mazoo.  Michigan,  as  in  Troy,  New  York,  or  to  manufacture 
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automobiles  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Secondary  industries,  like  manufacturing,  are  not  so  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  nearness  to  the  raw  products. 
Nearness  to  raw  materials  would  naturally  be  an  advan- 
tage, but  it  is  not  essential — else  New  England  could 
hardly  be  a  center  of  cotton  manufacture.  At  the  time 
when  New  England  began  her  cotton  manufacture  she 
possessed  one  very  important  asset,  the  water  power  which 
her  streams  furnished  and  which  her  enterprise  developed. 
In  those  days  water  power  had  to  be  used  on  the  spot  or 
not  at  all.  Today  it  may  be  transformed  into  electricity 
and  carried  hundreds  of  miles  at  slight  expense.  Coal, 
too,  may  be  carried  long  distances.  But  naturally  any 
factory  which  is  located  near  cheap  fuel  or  water  power 
has  an  advantage  over  another  not  so  favorably  situated. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  choice  of  carrying  fuel  to  the  raw 
materials  or  raw  materials  to  the  fuel.  Suppose  we  were 
interested  in  establishing  a  steel  factory.  The  coal  we 
should  want  is  in  western  Pennsylvania  or  eastern  Ohio. 
The  iron  would  probably  come  from  the  Lake  Superior 
region.  Since  it  takes  more  than  one  ton  of  coal  to  reduce 
one  ton  of  iron  ore,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  carry 
the  raw  material  to  the  fuel.  Accordingly,  the  largest 
steel  centers  are  to  be  found  near  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  coal  fields.  Yet  it  would  be  folly  to  send  back  the 
ore  cars  and  the  ore  ships  empty.  Accordingly,  some 
coal  is  shipped  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  north- 
ward to  the  lake  region.  So  part  of  the  coal  which  has  been 
carried  northward  on  the  ore  cars  and  part  of  the  iron  ore 
which  has  come  on  the  ore  boats  meet  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes;  and  other  important  steel 
centers,  such  as  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Ashtabula,  and  Gary, 
have  grown  up.  The  boats  which  brought  down  the  iron 
ore  from  Lake  Superior  are  also  loaded  with  coai  from 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  carried  back  to  the  still  smaller 
steel  centers  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
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Nearness  to  markets.  However,  the  location  of  the  Lake 
cities  brings  to  the  attention  another  point  to  be  considered. 
They  are  conveniently  located  for  the  disposal  of  the  finished 
product.  Actual  nearness  to  markets  is  not  essential; 
accessibility  is.  If  a  great  distance  is  to  be  covered,  the 
trip  must  be  one  that  can  be  made  easily  and  is  not  too 
costly.  These  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  have  the  advantage 


MOVEMENT  OF  IRON  ORE  TO  THE  FURNACES 
Trace  the  movement  of  coal  toward  the  Iron  Districts  on  the  same  map. 

of  either  the  water  route  (water  transportation  is  always 
cheaper  than  land  transportation)  or  the  extensive  and 
well-organized  railway  systems  which  give  them  easy 
access  to  almost  any  part  of  the  country  or  to  the  eastern 
seaports. 

Of  course  such  industries  as  market  gardening,  unlike 
iron  and  steel,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  product 
must  settle  near  the  consumer. 

Labor  supply— quantity  and  quality.  But  even  if  we 
were  guaranteed  a  location  where  both  raw  materials  and 
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markets  were  within  easy  reach,  and  where  fuel  and  power 
were  exceedingly  cheap,  we  should  not  be  able  to  produce 
unless  we  had  the  labor  to  do  the  work.  We  need  enough 
people  for  it,  and  we  need  men  and  women  who  are  properly 
trained  and  capable  of  doing  the  work  we  want  done. 
That  is  one  reason  why  a  new  industry  is  so  frequently 
located  in  a  large  city  which  already  seems  "overindus- 
tried."  Among  so  large  a  population  there  is  a  greater 
chance  of  finding  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
workmen  needed.  This  question  of  labor  is  the  reason 
why  a  new  collar  industry  would  be  likely  to  decide  upon 
Troy,  New  York,  as  a  site,  or  new  textile  factories  might 
locate  plants  in  the  Kensington  section  of  Philadelphia. 
As  workmen  skilled  along  these  certain  lines  are  desirable, 
the  best  place  to  go  is  to  a  city  where  there  are  already 
many  concerns  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  work.  Some- 
times a  new  type  of  industry  is  established  to  make  use  of 
a  hitherto  unused  part  of  the  population.  For  example, 
the  silk  mills  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  mining 
regions  offer  employment  to  the  women  whose  husbands 
are  engaged  in  the  hefavier  labor. 

Advantage  of  an  early  start.  When  industries  first 
began  to  be  established,  chance  played  a  large  part  in  locat- 
ing them.  The  shoe  business  might  just  as  well  have  been 
started  anywhere  as  in  Lynn  or  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 
It  is  well  known  that  cotton  manufacturing  was  established 
in  the  New  England  states  about  1812  because  the  war  of 
that  period  made  it  difficult  to  get  English  manufactured 
goods,  and  at  the  same  time  the  forced  stopping  of  com- 
merce left  the  merchants  with  money  on  their  hands  which 
was  ready  for  some  new  investment.  So,  too,  the  glove 
industry  started  in  Gloversville,  New  York,  because  the 
Indians  had  brought  their  deerskins  to  that  place;  and 
the  detachable  collar  happened  to  be  made  first  in  Troy, 
New  York,  by  a  woman  who  made  them  first  for  her  hus- 
band and  then  for  her  neighbors. 
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But  once  such  manufacturing  had  started,  other  people 
in  the  same  line  naturally  gravitated  to  the  place.  "Pres- 
ently quite  a  few  plants  of  this  same  industry  were  grouped 
together,  and  then  came  related  industries,  such  as  those 
which  repaired  the  machinery  of  the  original  industries; 
furnished  them  certain  raw  materials;  utilized  certain  of 
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their  wastes;  or  elaborated  certain  of  their  products."1 
After  that  it  was  to  be  expected  that  other  people  would 
come  there  whenever  they  wanted  to  establish  a  similar 
industry. 

The  producers  of  raw  materials  would  be  in  the  habit  of 
sending  their  goods  there.  Special  transport  facilities 
would  probably  be  started.  The  prospective  buyers  would 

1  Marshall  and  Lyon:  Our  Economic  Organization,  p.  174. 
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be  accustomed  to  send  to  that  section  for  the  finished 
goods.  Earlier  manufacturers  would  have  seen  to  it  that 
fuel  or  power  was  available.  A  labor  supply  trained  to  that 
kind  of  work  would  be  on  the  spot.  The  banks  would  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  normal  wants  of  the  business  and 
know  just  how  far  it  would  be  wise  to  extend  credit.  Scien- 
tists, lawyers,  and  accountants  would  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  conditions  of  that  particular  industry  and 
their  expert  services  would  be  easily  obtainable.  Of  course 
the  launching  of  a  new  industry  would  mean  competition 
with  older  and  longer-established  firms  in  the  same  line, 
but  with  the  market  as  widespread  as  it  is  today,  any  new 
industry  might  expect  exactly  the  same  competition  even 
if  its  factory  were  located  hundreds  of  miles  away;  and 
there  would  often  be  no  other  place  where  the  advantages 
of  location  would  be  so  great  as  in  the  very  city  where 
similar  factories  were  already  to  be  found. 

Other  factors  in  the  location  of  industries.  With  con- 
ditions in  Russia  as  they  have  been  in  the  period  following 
the  Russian  Revolution,  we  should  hardly  consider  that 
country  as  a  desirable  field  for  establishing  a  new  industry, 
even  if  the  raw  materials,  labor,  and  all  the  rest  were  easily 
obtainable,  and  the  prospect  of  high  prices  for  our  product 
attracted  us.  We  should  be  too  uncertain  of  the  safety  of 
the  concern.  Perhaps  as  soon  as  we  were  well  established 
the  government  of  that  particular  moment  would  see  fit 
to  confiscate  all  our  possessions.  Maybe  a  clash  between 
the  military  authorities  and  the  populace  would  happen 
to  take  place  in  our  back  yard,  and  we — as  is  usually  the 
case  with  the  "innocent  bystander" — would  pay  the 
penalty.  It  would  be  better  to  forego  the  chance  of  higher 
profits  and  betake  ourselves  to  some  place  where  the  social 
environment  was  more  likely  to  assure  us  peace  and  the 
security  of  our  property. 

Neither  should  we  be  likely  to  establish  a  meat-packing 
plant  or  a  soap  factory  in  a  residential  district.  Nor  should 
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we  care  to  locate  in  a  place  where  there  was  friction  between 
the  employers  engaged  in  our  sort  of  work  and  the  men  whoir 
they  employed.  We  should  be  afraid  that  the  laborers  who 
came  to  work  for  us  would  class  us  with  these  other  em- 
ployers, and  treat  us  accordingly. 

If  we  were  wise,  we  should  not  establish  our  factory  in  a 
place  where  living  conditions  or  housing  facilities  for  our 
workers  were  unsatisfactory,  or  where  there  was  not  adequate 
and  desirable  provision  for  their  recreation  hours.  Many 
factory  owners  have  done  this,  but  such  conditions  tend 
to  make  the  laboring  force  restless  and  dissatisfied.  We 
should  have  to  reckon  on  a  high  "labor  turnover";  that  is, 
we  should  have  to  expect  that  our  workers  would  be  con- 
tinually leaving  us  so  that  we  must  be  continually  employ- 
ing new  ones  to  fill  their  places.  It  is  very  expensive  for 
the  employer  to  be  constantly  training  new  employees. 
People  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  "economic  man"; 
but  there  is  "no  such  animal."  You  and  I,  and  everybody 
else,  are  largely  influenced  in  our  work  by  things  that  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  getting  a  living.  So  if  we,  as 
prospective  employers,  wanted  to  establish  an  industry 
with  the  best  possible  chance  of  success,  we  should  need 
to  take  into  account  the  human  side  of  the  problem. 

Effect  of  location  of  industries  upon  vocational  choice. 
Once  more  we  may  stop  to  question  exactly  how  such  facts 
as  these  are  likely  to  affect  our  lives.  For  one  thing,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  have  as  wide  a  choice  of  vocation  as 
we  should  if  the  localization  of  industry  were  not  an  estab- 
lished custom.  We  naturally  have  a  better  chance  to  enter 
those  lines  of  work  which  are  centered  in  our  own  section, 
and  which  are  continually  in  search  of  human  material  like 
us  to  fill  their  demand  for  the  labor  they  need.  Of  course 
we  could  change  our  location.  A  few  will  do  so,  but  more  of 
us  are  likely  to  remain  where  we  happen  to  be.  We  tend 
to  stay  in  one  place,  or  to  follow  one  line  of  procedure, 
until  we  are  shaken  out  of  it  by  some  force  outside  ourselves. 
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Then,  too,  we  are  likely  to  have  family  ties  and  family 
responsibilities,  and  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  move  an  entire 
family  from  one  place  to  another.  A  single  individual  may 
be  willing  to  take  such  a  chance,  but  it  is  entirely  different 
when  it  comes  to  pulling  an  entire  family  establishment 
up  by  the  roots  and  transplanting  it  somewhere  else  where 
the  surroundings  may  happen  to  be  less  fortunate. 

There  is  also  the  expense  to  be  considered.  Most  of  us 
do  not  have  money  enough  to  move  frequently,  even  as 
individuals.  If  we  have  the  money  we  do  not  wish  to  risk 
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Two  SIDES  TO  THE  QUESTION 


it  on  an  uncertainty,  for  if  we  move  to  a  new  position  it  is 
very  likely  that  we  have  had  to  take  it  without  personal 
examination  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  shall  have 
to  work.  Consequently,  like  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  we 
would  rather  "bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others 
that  we  know  not  of."  It  is  much  easier  to  remain  than 
to  go;  so  we  stay. 

We  are  living  today  in  an  environment  far  different  from 
that  of  our  ancestors — different,  even,  from  that  of  our 
parents.  So  rapid  is  the  progress  of  invention  that  the 
world  we  shall  live  in  ten  years  from  now  will  probably 
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be  quite  different  from  what  it  is  today.  And  we  need  to 
be  sure  that  we  understand  about  it,  sure  that  we  see  what 
we  must  do  if  we  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  procession.  Only 
by  careful  examination  of  the  world  and  those  that  dwell 
therein  shall  we  be  fitted  to  make  the  decisions  which  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  make.  And  the  penalty  for  a  failure 
to  judge  rightly  is  disaster. 

HOW  THE   METHODS   OF  MANUFACTURING  HAVE   CHANGED 

1.  Is  it  right  to  call  the  Industrial  Revolution  a  revolution? 
Explain. 

2.  Which  do  you  think  has  influenced  our  life  more,  the  Industrial 
Revolution  or  the  American  Revolution?     Explain. 

3.  Give  five  reasons  why  large-scale  production  is  cheaper  than 
small-scale  production. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  ten  by-products,  telling  from  which  commodity 
each  came. 

5.  Why  should  large-scale  production  mean  an  increased  need  of 
cooperation? 

6.  Make  a  poster  showing  as  many  kinds  of  people  as  you  can  on 
whom  you  are  dependent. 

7.  Why  have  large  corporations  tended  to  drive  the  smaller  con- 
cerns out  of  business?     Is  that  a  good  or  bad  thing  for  society? 

8.  Are  there  any  advantages  which  a  small  firm  would  have  over 
a  large  one? 

9.  For  which  should  you,  personally,  rather  work,  a  small  concern 
or  a  large  one?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

10.  Make  an  outline  showing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  large-scale  production. 

11.  Should  you  enjoy  working  in  a  factory  on  a  machine?     Give 
your  reasons. 

12.  What  are  the  three  types  of  specialization?    Which  type  gives 
the  least  financial  return  for  our  labor?    Why?    Of  what  advantage 
is  education  in  this  connection? 

13.  Look  at  the  want  advertisements  in  the  daily  paper.     Of 
which  type  of  specialization  (mechanical,  mental,  or  manual)  do 
you  find  the  greatest  number  of  "situation  wanted"  advertisements? 
Which  types  seem  to  pay  the  larger  wages?    Why? 

14.  Do  you  think  machine  workers  would  take  a  greater  interest 
in  their  work  if  the  employers  took  the  trouble  to  explain  the  various 
processes  and  their  relations  to  one  another? 
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15.  What  sorts  of  positions  can  we  fill  if  we  do  not  want  to  take 
subordinate  positions  and  yet  lack  the  ability  to  hold  a  high  executive 
position?     Give  examples. 

16.  What  is  meant  by  the  impersonality  of  industry?     How  does 
it  affect  the  creation  of  classes?     Can  anything  be  done  to  make 
industry  less  impersonal? 

17.  What  is  meant  by  class  consciousness?     What  effect  is  it 
likely  to  have  upon  political  life?     Have  you  ever  seen  any  exam- 
ples of  this? 

18.  What  line  of  work  do  you  expect  to  take  up?    To  what  extent 
is  your  decision  influenced  by  the  locality  in  which  you  live? 

19.  Make  an  outline  showing  the  types  of  industry. 

20.  Which  of  the  following  industries  are  primary;  which  are  sec- 
ondary: mining?  manufacturing?  commerce?  agriculture?  dairying? 

21.  List  the  factors  which  determine  the  location  of  a  manu- 
facturing industry.     Which  seem  to  you  the  most  important? 

22.  Why  would  you  expect  each  of  the  following  to  be  a  manu- 
facturing center:    Chicago?     Detroit?     Gary?     Birmingham? 

23.  Where  are  the  three  most  important  steel  centers  (not  includ- 
ing Birmingham,  Alabama)  in  the  United  States?    What  have  been 
the  reasons  for  locating  steel  manufacturing  in  these  places? 

24.  Why  is  there  less  commerce  involved  in  steel  manufacturing 
at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  than  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  or 
Gary,  Indiana? 

25.  What  can  you  find  out  about  the  building  of  Gary,  Indiana? 
How  does  this  city  fulfil  the  requirements  for  a  well-located  manu- 
facturing city? 

26.  What  conditions  make  it  difficult  for  workers  to  remove 
from  one  section  to  another?     On  the  whole,  is  it  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing?    Explain. 

27.  Has  your  family  moved  recently?     If  so,  write  a  composition 
telling  exactly  what  had  to  be  done. 


CHAPTER  VI 

How  THE  WORK  OF  ONE  MAN  Is  CARRIED  TO  OTHERS 

The  middleman.  If  your  mother  needs  bread  or  flour, 
or  sugar  or  eggs,  she  probably  asks  you  to  go  to  the  store 
for  them.  Perhaps  when  you  were  very  young  you  believed 
that  everything  grew  in  bags  or  barrels  or  tin  cans.  When 
you  were  older  you  realized  that  commodities  arrived  in 
such  forms  only  because  it  was  easier  to  transport  and  sell 
them  thus.  You  realized,  too,  that  the  middleman — • 
your  old  friend,  the  storekeeper,  or  one  of  those  others 
who,  like  him,  stood  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer— was  just  as  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  your 
wants  as  the  man  who  made  the  goods. 

Convenience  of  middleman  service.  For  one  thing,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  get  in  touch  with  every  man 
who  produced  an  article  of  which  we  were  in  need.  We 
may  some  day  be  able  to  send  a  personal  radio  message 
from  here  to  California  or  Florida,  but  even  then  the  owner 
of  the  orange  grove  would  not  be  likely  to  send  us  indi- 
vidually a  dozen  or  two  of  oranges.  Then,  too,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  tell  a  week  in  advance  just  how  many  oranges 
we  should  be  likely  to  consume.  We  might  have  unexpected 
company  and  need  more  than  we  had  anticipated,  or  some 
of  the  family  might  go  visiting  and  we  should  need  fewer. 
Moreover,  if  we  had  to  send  in  an  individual  radio  call  for 
each  article  we  should  have  to  spend  most  of  our  waking 
hours  on  this  one  activity.  If  we  ordered  in  this  way,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  see  what  we  were  buying,  and,  because 
the  seller  was  so  far  away,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
proper  adjustment  if  the  goods  were  not  satisfactory. 
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RAW  MATERIALS 


Inventory  financed  before  hand-to-mouth  buying. 
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HAND-TO-MOUTH  BUYING  AND  How 

How  far  have  consumer  and  retailer  been  relieved  of  carrying  stocks?    Is 
has  fallen  back  upon  the  manufacturer?   Has  the  manufacturer  passed 

Consequently  the  middleman  gets  his  return  for  saving 
our  time  and  enabling  us  to  spend  it  in  a  more  profitable 
manner,  and  the  more  time  he  saves  us  the  more  we  are 
willing  to  pay  him  for  his  goods.  For  this  reason  the 
neighborhood  store  might  be  justified  in  charging  more 
for  its  commodities  than  the  larger  store  which  is  a  greater 
distance  away.  The  grocer  near  at  hand  knows  that  he 
cannot  have  as  rapid  a  turnover  of  goods;  that  is,  he  knows 
that  he  cannot  sell  all  his  stock  and  buy  new  goods  as 
rapidly  as  can  a  man  in  a  more  central  location.  But  he 
knows,  too,  that  a  great  many  of  his  customers  will  not 
want  to  spend  the  time  to  go  a  great  distance,  and  as  a 
result  will  be  content  to  pay  the  higher  prices  which  he 
has  to  charge. 

Reasons  for  differences  in  middlemen's  prices.  Many 
stores  deliver  goods.  Still  others  send  out  men  to  take 
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the  wholesaler's  r61e  strengthened  or  weakened?    How  much  of  the  burden 

it  back  to  his  supply  house  or  to  the  producer  of  raw  materials? 

orders  from  the  busy  housewife,  who  is  willing  to  pay  the 
slightly  increased  price  for  the  greater  convenience  of  this 
method.  For  the  same  reason,  certain  firms  make  a  point 
of  carrying  only  the  best  and  most  reliable  goods,  and  a 
telephone  call  will  be  just  as  sure  to  bring  satisfactory 
goods  as  a  personal  trip  to  the  store.  But  of  course  this 
reliability,  which  results  in  the  saving  of  time,  receives  a 
greater  return  in  the  form  of  a  higher  price. 

Time  versus  money.  The  whole  matter  turns  upon  the 
relation  between  the  time  and  money  at  our  disposal.  If 
we  have  more  money  than  we  have  time  to  expend  we  are 
apt  to  go  to  the  nearest  store,  or  to  telephone  our  order. 
If  our  bank  account  is  low  we  are  apt  to  take  the  longer  trip 
to  a  "cash-and-carry"  store,  where  we  pay  very  little  for 
service  and  get  our  money's  worth  in  the  goods  themselves. 
The  very  same  idea  underlies  Mother's  and  Father's 

E.  L.-7 
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dispute  about  shopping.  Mother  "shops"  all  over  town, 
comparing  prices  and  qualities,  and  then  buys  where  she 
can  get  the  most  for  her  money.  Father  goes  to  the  nearest 
dependable  store  and  buys  the  first  thing  the  clerk  shows 
him— provided  that  it  is  reasonably  satisfactory  and  the 
price  does  not  seem  unfairly  high.  Mother  feels  that 
Father  is  a  little  careless  in  the  matter  of  expenditure. 
Father  feels  that  Mother  wastes  unnecessary  time  and 
energy,  especially  as  she  often  goes  back  to  the  first  store 
to  buy  the  thing  she  looked  at  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  both  right.  It  is  Father's  business  to  economize 
his  time  in  order  to  make  money  to  meet  the  family  expenses. 
It  is  Mother's  business  to  make  the  money  go  as  far  as  she 
can.  Father's  time  is  more  valuable  if  spent  on  the  par- 
ticular business  for  which  he  is  trained.  Mother,  busy  as 
she  is,  generally  has  more  time  than  money,  and  is  less 
willing  to  pay  for  middleman  service. 

Large-scale  middleman  service.  The  middleman  is  of 
use  to  us  for  another  and  less  easily  noticed  reason.  We 
can  see  how  he  saves  time  for  us  in  bringing  together  the 
ingredients  which  we  need  for  making  a  loaf  of  bread,  or 
the  material,  pattern,  thread,  needle,  and  whatever  else  is 
necessary  to  the  making  of  a  dress.  But  we  do  not  realize 
that  middlemen  have  been  performing  the  same  sort  of 
service  for  firms  which  produce  goods  as  the  grocer  or  dry- 
goods  merchant  has  for  those  who  consume  them.  If  we 
buy  a  can  of  salmon,  one  middleman  has  probably  been 
responsible  for  the  tin  for  the  can,  another  for  the  paper 
used  in  the  label,  a  third  for  the  solder  which  sealed  the 
can.  The  flour  miller  very  likely  bought  his  barrels  and 
bags  from  some  middleman.  The  vegetables  we  buy  in 
the  produce  market  were  probably  obtained  through  a 
commission  merchant,  who  disposed  of  the  produce  of  a 
great  many  individual  farmers  who  would  not  have  been 
able  to  attend  to  the  sale  of  what  they  had  raised.  Each 
of  these  has  saved  the  time  not  of  you  and  me,  but  of  the 
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various  producers,  and  as  a  result  has  enabled  them  to  raise 
or  manufacture  some  particular  product  more  cheaply 
than  they  could  have  done  without  such  help. 

Types  of  middlemen.  When  we  pick  up  a  newspaper 
we  do  not  often  see  the  word  middleman  used.  Yet  there 
is  hardly  a  paper  without  dozens  of  examples  of  such 
persons.  Every  advertisement  which  we  read,  with  the 
few  exceptions  of  the  "producer  to  consumer"  type,  is 
calling  to  our  minds  the  wares  of  which  some  middleman 
wishes  to  dispose.  Every  financial  page  gives  both  general 
and  special  information  about  middlemen,  though  here 
they  are  referred  to  as  "wholesalers/'  "jobbers,"  and 
"retailers."  For  there  is  specialization  even  among  middle- 
men, and  frequently  articles  pass  through  many  such  hands 
before  they  reach  the  ultimate  consumer. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  special  wholesaler.  He  is 
very  much  of  a  specialist,  and  deals  in  very  few  lines.  He 
may  have  cotton  waste,  or  wool,  or  sheet  iron,  or  artificial 
silk  yarn;  but  whatever  he  carries  he  is  likely  to  handle  in 
large  quantities. 

Then  comes  the  general  wholesaler,  who  does  not  limit 
himself  to  so  few  kinds  of  goods,  but  as  a  result  handles 
smaller  amounts  of  each  kind.  The  retailer — the  middle- 
man whom  we  know  best — -carries  far  more  kinds  of  goods, 
but  only  a  small  amount  of  each,  for  he  knows  his  cus- 
tomers demand  great  variety  and  small  amounts. 

Generally,  goods  proceed  from  the  producer  to  the  special 
wholesaler,  then  to  the  general  wholesaler,  from  him  to 
the  retailer,  and  finally  to  the  consumer.  But  there  is  no 
fixed  arrangement  here.  One,  two,  or  even  three  of  them 
may  be  left  out.  The  producer  may  sell  to  the  jobber 
(general  wholesaler)  and  eliminate  the  special  wholesaler. 
The  wholesaler  may  sell  to  the  retailer,  or  in  some  cases 
to  the  consumer;  and  many  times  we  find  the  consumer 
buying  directly  from  the  producer,  doing  away  with  the 
whole  middleman  service. 
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The  reason  for  the  general  wholesaler.  Most  of  us  find 
it  hard  to  see  why  there  has  to  be  a  general  wholesaler. 
We  can  see  the  value  of  the  special  wholesaler  and  the 
retailer,  but  the  other  seems  to  be  a  needless  expense.  Yet 
suppose  there  were  three  manufacturers,  one  dealing  in 
pens,  another  in  stationery,  and  a  third  in  ink.  There 
were  a  good  many  drug  stores  which  carried  these  in  addi- 
tion to  many  other  commodities,  and  could  consequently 
order  only  small  amounts  of  each.  If  the  stationery  con- 
cern sent  out  a  representative,  the  small  orders  he  would 
receive  from  these  little  stores  would  not  pay  his  expenses. 
The  pen  dealers  and  the  company  which  sold  ink  would 
meet  with  exactly  the  same  conditions.  There  would  be  a 
market  for  their  goods,  but  the  marketing  would  be  too 
expensive.  Here  is  where  the  general  wholesaler  steps  in. 
If  he  deals  in  stationery,  pens,  and  ink,  one  salesman  can 
take  orders  for  all  three,  finding  the  field  profitable  for  one 
man,  though  it  would  not  support  three. 

The  number  of  middlemen.  Just  as  we  said  that  our 
willingness  to  pay  for  the  middleman  service  depended 
upon  the  relation  of  the  time  and  money  we  possessed,  so 
the  number  of  middlemen  in  a  community  is  an  index  of 
its  prosperity.  During  the  war,  when  time  was  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  "money  was  no  object,"  when  orders  from 
foreign  governments  as  well  as  from  our  own  government 
at  home  kept  production  at  a  maximum,  the  number  of 
middlemen  grew  rapidly.  And  to  the  extent  that  they 
succeeded  in  speeding  up  the  business  of  exchanging  goods, 
they  were  worth  what  we  paid  them.  When  the  war  closed, 
however,  time  ceased  to  be  so  great  a  factor.  The  produc- 
tion of  munitions  and  other  war  materials  was  at  an  end, 
men  were  thrown  out  of  work,  and  the  demand  for  all  sorts 
of  goods  decreased.  Time  was  relatively  less  important, 
and  money  relatively  more  so.  As  a  result,  the  need  for 
middlemen  was  not  so  great,  and  many  business  failures 
resulted.  To  a  lesser  extent  a  crop  failure,  or  a  period  of 
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depression,  or  a  panic,  or  a  business  boom  will  be  mirrored 
in  the  position  of  the  middlemen. 

Transportation.  But  the  men  who  carry  the  goods  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer  are  very  dependent  upon 
another  group  of  men  who  may  never  look  upon  the  goods, 
but  are  just  as  necessary  in  enabling  us  to  get  them.  In 
the  days  when  our  prehistoric  ancestor  raised  practically  all 
his  own  necessities  of  life,  the  few  things  which  he  obtained 
from  other  people  traveled  only  a  short  distance  to  reach 
him.  Today  our  oranges  come  from  California,  our  tea 
from  China,  our  spices  from  the  East  Indies,  our  silks  from 
Japan,  our  wool  from  Australia.  And  these  things  could 
never  be  brought  within  our  reach  if  it  were  not  for  what 
we  call  transportation. 

All  physical  work  consists  in  moving  pieces  of  matter 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  when  we  measure  the  dis- 
tance we  have  moved  them  in  miles  rather  than  in  inches, 
feet,  or  yards,  we  call  such  work  transportation.  The 
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horse  that  hauls  the  farmer's  crops  over  a  poorly  kept  dirt 
road,  the  auto  truck  that  brings  to  the  city  the  garden 
stuff  from  the  neighboring  truck  gardens,  the  locomotive 
with  its  serpentlike  following  of  freight  cars,  the  canal 
boat,  the  lake  freighter,  and  the  ocean  steamship  are  all 
a  part  of  the  great  network  of  transportation. 

To  realize  how  very  dependent  upon  transportation  we 
are,  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  imagine  what  would  happen 
to  us  if  suddenly  all  the  transportation  facilities  in  the 
world  broke  down.  Suppose  every  horse  should  go  lame, 
every  auto  truck  should  develop  engine  trouble,  every 
locomotive  and  every  steamship  should  be  put  out  of 
commission.  How  long  do  you  suppose  the  population 
of  this  country  could  continue  to  exist?  We  ordinarily 
do  not  stop  to  think  just  what  part  this  great  system  of 
transportation  plays  in  our  life  because  on  the  whole  it 
works  so  smoothly  that  we  are  apt  to  take  it  entirely  for 
granted.  It  is  only  when  the  shortage  of  freight  cars  is 
responsible  for  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  or  when  a  threat- 
ened strike  of  engineers,  conductors,  and  brakemen  bids 
fair  to  tie  up  the  whole  railway  system,  that  we  suddenly 
become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  well-ordered  transporta- 
tion is  very  necessary  to  smoothly  running  existence.  The 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Canadian  border  have  been  tied  together  by  the  great 
transcontinental  railway  systems.  These  systems  were 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  smaller  lines,  are  adminis- 
tered by  some  of  the  keenest  minds  which  America  has  pro- 
duced, are  owned  by  thousands  of  stockholders,  and  are 
made  safe  for  the  public  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  Old  World  and  the  New  have  been  joined 
by  the  development  of  steamship  lines,  until  space  itself 
seems  almost  to  have  been  annihilated. 

Early  transportation.  But  this  system  of  transportation 
did  not  suddenly  spring  into  being.  Like  every  other  phase 
of  present-day  life  it  has  been  the  product  of  a  slow  and 
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uneven  development.  Our  early  ancestor  probably  made 
use  of  the  rivers  and  streams  which  were  near  at  hand  ard 
safe  for  travel;  and  perhaps,  with  the  help  of  his  fellows, 
trod  a  path  through  the  dense  underbrush  in  order  that 
he  might  go  on  foot  from  one  place  to  another. 

As  time  went  on,  and  his  descendants  had  domesticated 
animals,  the  use  of  beasts  of  burden  made  possible  the 
transportation  of  greater  loads  than  had  been  possible  for 
unaided  human  muscles.  The  inventive  sense  of  these 
descendants  had  developed  the  raft  of  their  ancestor  into 
rude  boats  which  could  be  more  readily  handled  and  were 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  or  the  current.  Crude  villages 
sprang  up  where  the  various  lines  of  transportation  joined, 
and,  as  population  increased,  the  villages  grew  to  towns 
and  the  towns  to  cities. 

Water  transportation.  Water  transportation  had  devel- 
oped more  rapidly  at  first  than  land  transportation. 
Water  transportation  is  always  easier  and  cheaper,  and  in 
those  early  days  time  was  so  small  a  factor  in  human  life 
that  the  additional  time  which  water  transportation  always 
requires  was  hardly  worth  considering.  Consequently  the 
earliest  cities  were  located  where  there  were  advantages  in 
water  transportation— Canton,  Calcutta,  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Tyre,  Constantinople,  Venice,  and  London.  As  the 
desire  for  luxuries  increased,  however,  the  silks,  gold  and 
silver,  and  precious  stones  which  constituted  the  "  wealth 
of  the  Indies"  were  brought  by  caravan,  and  such  cities 
as  Damascus  and  Palmyra  in  Western  Asia  and  Troyes 
and  Nuremberg  in  Europe  grew  up  along  the  way. 

When  the  invention  of  the  keel  made  the  sail  useful 
whether  the  wind  was  favorable  or  not,  and  when  the  com- 
pass enabled  the  sailor  to  venture  out  of  sight  of  land  and 
still  keep  his  bearings  so  that  he  might  reach  his  destina- 
tion, the  sailors  dared  to  leave  not  only  the  rivers  but  the 
enclosed  seas  and  traverse  the  broad,  uncharted  ocean. 
Columbus,  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  others  opened  up  the 
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unknown  portions  of  the  globe,  and  the  nations  which  had 
formerly  turned  their  backs  to  the  ocean  now  faced  it. 
The  very  ocean  which  had  once  divided  people  had  now 
come  to  unite  them. 

Land  transportation.  Meanwhile  the  development  of 
land  transportation  had  not  fallen  behind  that  of  the  sea. 
Beasts  of  burden  and  men  alike  found  the  use  of  a  wheeled 
vehicle  a  great  aid  in  the  carrying  of  loads.  "In  some  of 
the  backward  districts  of  China  porters  still  carry  huge 
loads,  and  it  is  amazing  what  loads  a  man  can  carry  who 
has  been  trained  to  it  all  his  life.  But  when  the  road  has 
been  made  suitable  for  wheeled  vehicles,  the  porter  can 
haul  about  three  times  as  much  on  wheels  as  he  can  carry. 
On  a  paved  street  or  a  macadamized  road  in  the  country 
a  pair  of  good  horses  will  haul  two  to  four  tons."1 

Mechanical  aids  to  transportation.  With  the  coming 
of  the  industrial  revolution,  mechanical  power  was  sub- 
stituted for  animal  power  in  transportation  as  well  as  in 
manufacturing,  first  in  the  development  of  railroads,  and 
later  in  the  use  of  the  auto  truck.  And  just  as  the  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving 
kept  pace  with  one  another,  so  every  advance  in  methods  of 
transportation  required  a  like  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  road  or  track.  The  dirt  roads,  usually  badly  out  of 
repair,  gave  place  to  the  carefully  kept  toll  roads,  or  turn- 
pikes. 

"The  acme  of  track  building,  however,  is  the  railway, 
where  the  steel  vehicle  runs  on  steel  rails.  The  friction 
and  loss  of  power  between  the  wheel  and  the  track  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  In  a  similar  way  the  modern  locomotive 
is  the  climax  of  the  development  of  mechanical  power. 
Thus  the  improvement  in  mechanical  devices  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  improvement  in  road  or  track.  The  first 
locomotives  were  small  and  crude  affairs  as  compared  with 
the  magnificent  engines  which  now  haul  our  freight  and 

1  Carver:  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  238. 
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passenger  trains.  The  magnificent  engines  of  today, 
however,  could  scarcely  run  on  the  old-fashioned  railway 
track  with  its  light  iron  rails.  Improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  steel  rails  has  had  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  improvement  of  the  locomotive  engine/'1 

Cost  of  transportation.  With  these  changed  methods 
in  transportation,  the  cost  of  transporting  goods  a  ton 
mile  (one  ton  carried  one  mile)  has  grown  steadily  less. 
For  example,  "in  China  one  man  with  a  pole  and  baskets 
will  carry  eighty  pounds  about  twenty-five  miles  a  day  at 
a  cost  of  ten  cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  eleven  cents  a  ton  mile. 

"Two  men  with  a  wheelbarrow  will  move  from  three 
hundred  fifty  to  four  hundred  pounds  a  distance  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  in  a  day  at  a  cost  of  twenty-six  cents,  or 
about  eight  cents  a  ton  mile,  and  camel  trains  or  pack 
animals  are  a  little  cheaper. 

"Compare  this,  if  you  please,  with  the  freight  charges  of 
our  great  trunk  lines,  say  the  Saint  Paul,  with  an  average 
charge  of  six  and  one-half  mills  a  ton  mile,  or  the  New 
York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  systems  with  average 
charges  of  only  about  six  mills  a  ton  mile.  The  average 
of  all  our  American  railroads  is  less  than  one  cent  a  ton 
mile,  while  on  some  commodities  it  is  as  low  as  three  mills. 

"Remember  that  this  Chinese  cost  of  transportation — • 
twelve  and  one-half  times  greater  than  the  average  rate  of 
all  American  railroads  and  twenty  times  greater  than  that 
of  some  of  our  great  systems — is  paid  by  a  people  whose 
wage  scale  and  standard  of  living  is  less  than  one-twentieth 
that  of  our  own.  So  that  the  actual  proportionate  cost — • 
that  is  cost  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay — -of  such  trans- 
portation to  the  Chinese  people  is  from  two  hundred  fifty 
to  three  hundred  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  our  trans- 
portation is  to  us/'2 

Carver:  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p  240. 

2  Guy  Morrison  Walker:  The  Measure  of  Civilization,  New  York,  p.  56. 
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So,  too,  have  the  improvements  in  roads  helped  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  transportation.  Much  that  needs  to  be  trans- 
ported is  not  produced  close  to  a  railroad.  Anyone  who 
has  tried  to  drive  a  wagon  or  an  automobile  over  a  poorly- 
kept  dirt  road  knows  how  much  harder  it  is  to  carry  a  heavy 
load  over  it  than  it  would  be  to  transport  the  same  load 
over  a  well-constructed  macadamized  road. 

Widening  of  markets.  Thanks  to  the  transportation 
that  has  tied  the  world  together,  we  need  no  longer  buy  and 
sell  in  a  local  market.  Goods  are  carried  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other.  "Trade  is  so  easy  that  we  brush 
our  teeth  with  bristles  brought  from  Siberia,  eat  sugar  from 
the  tropics  and  pepper  raised  in  Sumatra  or  the  south  of 
China,  wash  with  soap  made  in  part  of  materials  that  came 
from  Sumatra  and  scented  with  herbs  from  France,  and 
wear  shoes  made  of  leather  from  the  Argentine.  We  carry 
money  of  silver  from  Bolivia;  our  teeth  are  filled  with  gold 
from  Alaska.  We  wrap  ourselves  in  furs  brought  from 
Labrador  and  wear  a  watch  made  in  Switzerland  of  steel 
from  Germany  and  gold  from  South  Africa.  In  fact, 
everything  we  wear  and  use  is  probably  carried  anywhere 
from  ten  miles  to  twenty  thousand  miles,  and  is  the  product 
of  so  many  processes  that  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know 
its  origin.  If  we  wanted  to  go  through  to  the  bottom  of 
our  daily  comforts,  we  should  find  it  perfectly  impossible 
to  trace  them,  so  many  and  scattered  they  are.  .  .  .  This 
has  transportation  done  for  us!"1 

Utilities.  The  producer  has  changed  the  form  of  com- 
modities. He  has  taken  the  bale  of  cotton  or  the  iron  ore, 
which  in  their  original  form  were  of  practically  no  use  to 
us,  and  has  manufactured  them  into  the  cotton  cloth  and 
steel  of  a  myriad  uses.  He  gives  what  we  may  call  form 
utility  to  the  goods  which  pass  through  his  hands  by 
changing  them  from  a  less  useful  to  a  more  useful  form. 
The  transporter  has  done  more.  He  has  taken  the  oranges 

1  Forbes:  The  Romance  of  Business,  p.  135. 
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from  California  and  the  apples  from  Oregon,  where  relation 
between  supply  and  demand  makes  them  of  comparatively 
small  value,  and  has  carried  them  to  a  locality  where  the 
very  scarcity  of  the  supply  makes  them  worth  a  great 
deal.  He  has  given  place  utility  to  these  commodities.  In 
like  manner,  our  friend  the  middleman  has  done  his  part  in 
storing  the  ice,  eggs,  or  cotton  in  a  season  when  they  were 
overplentiful  or  little  needed  and  has  given  them  to  us 
when  we  were  most  desirous  of  them.  His  part  has  been 
to  create  time  utility.  Finally,  one  particular  sort  of  middle- 
man, the  retailer,  has  given  the  final  utility — as  far  as  we 
are  concerned — when  he  transfers  the  commodity  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  can  actually  use  them.  A  hard- 
ware merchant  could  never  find  a  personal  use  for  the 
several  hundred  jacknives  which  he  may  have  in  stock; 
but  when  he  transfers  the  ownership— for  a  price — to 
several  hundred  active  young  urchins  there  is  no  danger 
that  the  knives  will  not  be  used.  He  has  given  personal 
utility.  Personal  utility  is  added  when  an  article  is  trans- 
ferred from  a  person  who  has  no  use  for  it  to  one  who  has  use 
for  it.  Each  one  has  had  his  part  in  the  intricate  system  by 
which  the  goods  we  need  are  carried  through  countless  hands 
into  our  possession — into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

HOW  THE  WORK  OF  ONE  MAN  IS  CARRIED   TO   OTHERS 

1.  Why  do  we  have  middlemen?     Would  there  be  more  or  less 
work  carried  on  if  there  were  no  middlemen? 

2.  Look  up  profiteering  in  the  glossary.    Are  you  willing  to  pay  a 
man  a  fair  profit  for  the  service  he  renders  in  bringing  you  your 
goods?    Are  you  equally  willing  to  pay  a  profiteer  the  price  he  asks? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  middlemen  who  have  served  you  in  the 
last  week. 

4.  How  many  grocery  stores  are  there  in  your  neighborhood? 
How  many  of  them  are  chain  stores?     Which  stores  charge  the 
higher  prices?     How  do  you  explain  this? 

5.  WTiy  can  the  five-and-ten-cent  stores  charge  a  very  much 
lower  price  for  many  of  the  commodities  they  carry  than  other 
stores  are  able  to  do? 
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6.  Some  stores  are  being  organized  which  arrange  to  have  all  the 
ordering  done  by  telephone.     How  could  they  be  able  to  compete 
with  a  cash-and-carry  store? 

7.  What  are  the  advantages  to  a  housewife  of  doing  her  own 
marketing?  the  disadvantages? 

8.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  expenses  you  can  think  of  which  would 
make  the  middleman  charge  more  for  the  goods  than  he  paid 
for  them. 

9.  Is  a  person  who  gets  goods  cheaper  by  "shopping"  in  many 
stores  for  an  article  better  off  financially  than  one  who  buys  without 
much  "looking  around"?     Under  what  circumstances  would  you 
advise  such  a  practice? 

10.  What  would  be  the  result  if  all  middlemen  were  done  away 
with  and  all  exchange  of  goods  were  directly  from  producer  to 
consumer? 

11.  Make  a  poster  showing  the  progress  of  a  loaf  of  bread  (or  any 
other  commodity)  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

12.  When  are  middlemen  likely  to  be  prosperous?    Explain. 

13.  Why  should  there  be  a  need  of  an  increased  number  of  mid- 
dlemen during  a  war?     Would  these  additional  workers  be  per- 
forming a  real  service  to  society?     Explain. 

14.  Cut  from  the  newspaper  several  clippings  which  show  the 
various  kinds  of  middlemen  and  bring  them  to  class. 

15.  Make  a  diagram  as  follows: 


Number  of 
Lines  Carried 

Amount  of 
Each  Line 
Carried 

Goods  Carried 
from 

Goods  Carried 
to 

Special  Wholesaler 

Few 

Large 

Producer 

General  Wholesaler 

General  Wholesaler 

Retailer 

16.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  methods  of  transportation  of  which  you 
can  think.     Which  is  the  cheapest?   the  quickest?    can  reach  the 
most  places?  requires  the  greatest  investment? 

17.  Make  a  map  showing  the  chief  railway  systems  of  the  United 
States.     How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  railway  transporta- 
tion has  increased  so  much  more  rapidly  than  canal  transportation? 

18.  Look  up,  in  an  American  history  or  an  encyclopedia,  the  story 
of  the  growth  of  American  railways,  showing  when  they  started, 
period  of  greatest  expansion,  present  extent,  and  the  names  of  at 
least  five  men  connected  with  railway  building. 
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19.  Look  up  in  the  glossary  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 
Would  you  expect  railroads  to  charge  the  same  price  for  carrying  a 
ton  of  coal  as  you  would  for  carrying  a  ton  of  high-class  furniture? 
Does  any  other  element  enter  into  the  cost  beside  the  greater  care 
needed  to  look  after  the  furniture  properly? 

20.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  business  if  the  trainmen  should 
strike? 

21.  In  what  way  were  the  turnpikes  an  improvement  over  the 
earlier  dirt  roads?     Why  was  that  system  not  so  satisfactory  as 
the  present? 

22.  Can  you  see  any  characteristics  in  our  modern  life  which  have 
made   railway  transportation    develop   more   rapidly   than   canal 
transportation? 

23.  Read  Kipling's  007.     What  do  you  learn  from  it  about  rail- 
way problems  and  organizations? 

24.  What  effect  would  the  shortage  of  transportation  facilities 
have  upon  the  price  of  an  article?     Explain. 

25.  How  much  exchange  would  there  be  between  Europe  and 
America  if  there  were  no  ships  larger  than  those  in  which  Columbus 
sailed? 

26.  What  part  do  the  state  and  national  governments  play  in  the 
building  and  upkeep  of  roads?     Is  the  money  well  spent?    Why? 

27.  How  has  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  increased 
since  1850?     Make  a  graph  showing  the  growth  for  periods  of  ten 
years,  using  red  lines  for  exports  and  black  lines  for  imports. 

28.  Are  the  men  who  give  place  and  time  utility  to  an  article 
really  producers?     Explain. 

29.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  cost  and  time  of  transportation 
when  airplane  service  is  established? 


CHAPTER  VII 

How  MEN  PAY  FOR  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

The  reason  for  money.  The  love  of  money  may  be 
"the  root  of  all  evil/'  as  Paul  says,  but  money  is  a  very 
necessary  root  for  many  things  that  none  of  us  think  are 
evil.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  motives  back  of  most  of 
the  useful  work  that  is  done.  Without  money  we  should 
never  be  able  to  carry  on  the  complex  business  of  modern 
nations,  and  such  things  as  detailed  specialization  and  fine 
division  of  labor  would  be  utterly  impossible.  In  the  old 
days,  men  produced  nearly  everything  they  wanted  for 
themselves.  If  one  man  wanted  something  which  another 
man  had,  he  could  get  it  only  by  offering  the  other  man 
something  which  the  latter  desired.  He  might  exchange 
a  piece  of  meat  for  some  grain,  or  a  skin  for  some  pottery, 
or  some  cattle  for  a  wife. 

Steps  in  the  development  of  money.  This  exchanging 
of  goods  for  goods  is  known  as  barter.  It  worked  well 
only  so  long  as  each  man  had  what  the  other  desired  at 
the  time  when  he  wanted  it.  But  such  a  "double  coinci- 
dence of  wants"  was  not  frequent,  and  as  a  result  people 
began  to  look  for  some  commodity  which  had  a  common 
value,  and  which  practically  everyone  was  willing  to  take 
at  any  time.  The  early  colonists  in  America  found  the 
Indians  using  a  kind  of  bead  currency  known  as  wampum. 
The  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  other  companies  that 
traded  with  fhe  Indians  developed  a  skin  or  fur  currency, 
in  which  the  slcms  of  various  animals  were  recognized  as 
standards  of  value  and  exchanged  at  the  ratios  agreed 
upon.  In  ancient  times  the  various  European  peoples 
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used  cattle  as  currency,  but  this  commodity  money  was 
too  bulky  and  too  uncertain  in  value  to  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  it  gave  place  to  metallic  bars 
and  rings,  which  in  turn  made  way  for  the  coined  money 
with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Portability.  Let  us  see  why  it  is  that  coined  gold  or 
silver  is  so  much  better  than  these  other  kinds  of  money. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  our  community  cattle  were 
the  medium  of  exchange.  If  we  were  to  go  down  town  to 
buy  three  yards  of  cloth,  we  should  have  to  take  our  cow 
money  with  us,  an  inconvenience  to  us  and  to  all  whom 
we  happened  to  meet,  but  we  can  carry  coined  money  in 
our  pockets,  and  passers-by  do  not  even  know  that  we 
have  it. 

Divisibility.  If  we  took  our  cow  and  went  down  to  the 
neighboring  store  to  buy  a  toothbrush  we  should  have  a 
hard  time  arranging  with  the  storekeeper  for  the  purchase 
price.  We  cannot  "break"  a  cow  and  get  the  proper 
change  in  return,  but  we  should  have  no  such  difficulty 
with  a  five-dollar  bill. 

Uniformity.  Suppose  we  were  out  of  cow  money  and 
wanted  to  buy  some  woolen  cloth.  We  might  borrow  a 
cow  from  a  neighbor  and  return  a  cow  to  him  a  week  or  a 
month  later,  but  the  cow  we  returned  to  him  might  be 
worse  or  better  than  the  cow  we  borrowed.1  It  would  be 
a  very  unlikely  thing  for  it  to  have  exactly  the  same  value 
as  the  one  we  had  received.  But  if  we  borrowed  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  returned  twenty-five  dollars,  the  value 
would  be  the  same. 

Stability  of  value.  If  we  should  borrow  a  cow  in  the 
spring  and  (supposing  it  to  be  possible)  in  the  fall  return 
one  exactly  like  it  in  height,  weight,  and  age,  even  then 
we  should  not  be  giving  the  exact  equivalent,  for  the  value 

1  In  some  of  the  American  colonies  cattle  were  taken  for  payment  of 
taxes.  The  selectmen  used  to  complain  of  the  "lean  kine"  that  were 
paid  in. 
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of  cows  is  likely  to  differ  with  the  season  of  the  year.  But 
to  coined  money  the  seasons  are  alike. 

Recognizability.  Even  a  farmer  cannot  tell  by  looking 
at  a  cow  just  how  much  she  is  worth.  The  amount  of  milk 
she  gives  and  her  disposition  are  among  the  important 
factors  determining  her  value  which  cannot  be  recognized 
at  a  glance.  But  a  ten-year-old  boy  or  girl  knows  a  dollar 
when  he  sees  it. 

Durability.  Suppose  that  wheat  were  the  money  used 
and  we  decided  that  we  wanted  to  lay  aside  part  of  our 
earnings  each  year  so  that  when  we  grew  old  we  should  be 
able  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  So  we  put  aside  ten  bushels 
of  grain  each  year  in  anticipation  of  having  them  for  our 
support  in  our  old  age.  But  by  the  time  thirty  or  forty 
years  had  passed,  much  of  the  grain  would  be  unfit  for  use. 
If  we  had  put  by  a  hundred  dollars  in  gold  each  year  we 
should  find  that  it  was  in  as  good  condition  as  it  had  ever 
been. 

The  advantages  of  coined  money.  Of  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  money,  then,  cattle  have  only  one  that 
cannot  be  questioned — -that  of  utility.  They  have  porta- 
bility to  the  extent  that  they  can  carry  themselves,  though 
they  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  take  around  with  us; 
and  they  have  recognizability  to  the  extent  that  we  know 
they  are  cows  and  not  geese  or  swine.  Grain  and  tobacco 
would  have  in  addition  divisibility,  but  they  would  lack 
the  other  qualities.  Gold  bars  and  rings  would  add  dura- 
bility and  stability  of  value,  but  they  would  lack  complete 
recognizability,  and  they  would  not  be  uniform.  When  the 
old  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  used  such  money  it  had  to 
be  weighed  at  each  new  transaction.  Even  in  more  recent 
times,  during  the  "gold  rush"  in  the  mining  towns,  every 
store  kept  scales  for  weighing  gold  because  the  miners  so 
frequently  paid  in  gold  dust  instead  of  in  coin.  Besides,  in 
stamping  its  imprint  upon  the  coin,  the  government  guaran- 
tees the  fineness  and  uniformity  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is 

E.  L.-8 
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MEDIUM  OF  EXCHANGE 

This  man  is  exchanging  his  work  for 
a  book.  He  can't  work  for  the  book- 
seller, so  he  works  for  someone  else 
and  pays  the  bookseller  from  his  pay 
envelope. 


STANDARD  OF  VALUE 

In  exchanging  the  kite  for  the  ball 
each  boy  remembers  that  the  ball 
and  the  kite  each  cost  a  quarter.  The 
values  are  compared  by  reference  to 
a  common  standard  of  value. 


made.  It  is  only  our  coined  money  which  possesses  all 
the  necessary  qualities  —  utility,  portability,  divisibility, 
durability,  recognizability,  uniformity,  stability  of  value; 
and  even  it  did  not  have  stability  of  value  until  it  was  both 
stamped  and  milled  so  that  no  one  could  clip  off  a  bit  around 
the  edge. 

Medium  of  exchange.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  money  serves 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  If  we  run  errands,  or  work  in  a 
store,  we  expect  to  be  paid  in  money.  Yet,  if  we  were  told 
that  we  could  have  the  money  only  on  condition  that  we 
promised  not  to  spend  it  ourselves  or  let  anyone  else  spend 
it  for  us,  we  should  not  care  to  be  paid  in  such  a  fashion. 
The  mere  possession  of  money  does  not  interest  us.  What 
we  are  concerned  with  is  what  we  can  get  for  it  when  we 
spend  it. 

Standard  of  value.  But  money  is  valuable  in  other  ways. 
If  two  boys  of  the  present  day  wanted  to  "swap"  a  knife 
for  a  handful  of  marbles,  both  would  be  likely  to  calculate 
the  value  of  the  knife  and  of  the  marbles  in  terms  of  money, 
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STORE  OF  VALUE 

Time  and  moths  and  changes  in  fash- 
ion have  made  worthless  the  once 
good  coat,  but  the  forgotten  coin  in 
the  pocket  is  as  valuable  as  it 
ever  was. 


STANDARD  OF  DEFERRED  PAYMENT 

The  money  called  tor  by  this  note 
will  be  worth  as  much  when  the 
note  is  due  as  when  the  note  is 
made.  The  value  of  gold  changes 
too  slowly  to  affect  ordinary  notes. 


and  then  they  would  make  their  exchange  upon  that  basis. 
No  actual  money  would  have  been  used  in  that  transaction, 
but  the  idea  of  money  would  have  appeared  as  a  measuring 
stick,  a  common  denominator,  a  standard  of  value. 

Store  of  value.  If  we  wish  to  be  thrifty  and  save  some- 
thing "for  a  rainy  day,"  we  cannot  do  it  by  saving  the 
commodities  themselves  which  we  shall  require.  If  we 
bought  clothing  today  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  twenty 
years  hence.  If  we  bought  bread  or  meat  they  would  keep 
scarcely  a  week.  But  we  can  save  money  and  when  we 
wish  commodities  we  can  exchange  the  money  we  have 
saved  for  the  goods  we  want.  So  money  is  very  helpful  to 
us  as  a  store  of  value. 

Standard  of  deferred  payment.  Again,  if  we  buy  goods 
and  do  not  pay  for  them  when  we  get  them,  our  creditors 
want  to  feel  certain  that  they  will  receive  full  value  when 
they  are  paid.  That  is  why  metallic  money  is  so  much 
better  than  other  money.  Suppose  that  wheat  were  used 
instead.  If  we  should  purchase  a  coat  in  the  spring  and 
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pay  for  it  in  the  fall  there  would  be  a  small  chance  that 
the  value  of  the  wheat  would  be  the  same  at  the  two  periods. 
It  would  probably  have  changed,  however.  If  there  had 
been  a  drought,  the  value  of  the  wheat  would  have  risen. 
If  there  had  been  a  bumper  crop,  the  value  of  each  bushel 
would  have  fallen,  and  the  seller  of  the  coat  would  find  that 
its  purchasing  power  had  diminished.  Gold,  on  the  con- 
trary, changes  in  value  very  gradually  over  long  periods  of 
time,  while  its  changes  over  short  periods  of  time  are  so 
small  as  to  be  imperceptible.  Although  the  gradual  increase 
in  the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation  over  long  periods  of 
time  has  meant  a  steady  rise  in  price  levels  (which  is  another 
way  of  saying  a  lowering  in  the  value  of  gold),  the  change 
does  not  generally  occur  rapidly  enough  to  upset  business. 
As  a  standard  of  deferred  payment,  then,  gold  is  to  be 
relied  on,  at  least  for  short  periods  such  as  a  month  or  a 
year. 

Token  and  standard  money.  Most  of  the  time,  when 
we  go  down  to  the  store  we  do  not  take  gold  coins  or  even 
silver  dollars.  We  are  much  more  likely  to  have  bills  of 
various  kinds  or  half-dollars,  quarters,  dimes,  nickels,  and 
pennies.  This  brings  in  a  new  aspect  of  money,  for  every- 
one knows  that  a  piece  of  paper  is  not  itself  worth  a  dollar, 
or  five  dollars,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  not  a  cent's 
worth  of  copper  in  a  penny,  nor  five  cents'  worth  of  nickel 
in  the  coin  of  that  name.  These  small  coins,  as  well  as  the 
paper  bills,  are  commonly  called  token  money,  whereas 
gold  coins  are  standard  money.  By  standard  money  is 
meant  money  whose  exchange  value  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made.  Token  money, 
on  the  other  hand,  derives  its  exchange  value  from  the 
fact  that  standard  money  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  it 
or  that  it  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  standard  money. 
Gold  coins  are  standard  money  not  only  because  they  are 
declared  so  by  act  of  Congress,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  metal  in  a  gold  coin  is  worth  as  much  as  the  coin  itself 
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is  worth.  The  stamp  merely  certifies  to  its  weight  and 
fineness,  and  the  law  declares  it  to  be  legal  tender;  that  is, 
it  must  be  accepted  in  payment  for  all  debts.  The  reason 
the  metal  in  a  gold  coin  had  the  same  value  as  the  coin  was 
that  the  government  mints  (before  1934)  would  take  any 
quantity  of  gold,  above  a  certain  minimum  and  of  the 
proper  degree  of  fineness,  that  anyone  brought  and  give 
him  back  an  equal  weight  in  the  form  of  coin.  If  coin 
should  ever  become  more  valuable  than  bullion,  everyone 
who  had  any  bullion  would  rush  it  to  the  mint  to  get  the 
coin.  This  is  called  free  coinage. 

KINDS  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COIN  PAPER  MONEY 

f  dollar  gold  certificates 

« 7        i  half  dollar  silver  certificates 

1  quarter  dollar  treasury  notes 

(  dime  United  States  notes 

Nickel    five-cent  piece  XT  (greenbacks) 

„  National  bank  notes 

Bronze   one-cent  piece  Federal  Reserve  notes 

Federal  Reserve  bank  notes 

Paper  money.  Paper  bills,  of  course,  have  exchange 
values  solely  because  the  government  or  a  bank — in  the 
days  before  we  went  off  the  gold  standard — would  give 
equivalent  value  in  coin,  or  because  they  could  be  used 
instead  of  standard  money  in  paying  dues  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  a  bank,  or  to  someone  else.  We  used  bills  because 
they  were  more  convenient  to  carry  in  large  amounts.  We 
might  think  that  if  we  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  United 
States  Mint  and  take  all  the  gold  coins  that  we  could  carry, 
we  should  have  been  millionaires.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gold 
is  so  very  heavy  that  probably  we  could  not  stagger  under 
more  than  $22,000.  So  we  were  glad  to  use  the  bills  which 
the  government  printed  to  take  the  place  of  heavier  coins. 

Most  of  you  have  noticed  the  words  "silver  certificate" 
printed  on  some  of  the  bills  which  pass  through  your  hands. 
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That  means  that  there  is  actual  silver  deposited  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Treasury,  so  that  these  notes  are  very  much 
like  warehouse  receipts. 

Bank  notes.  Nearly  all  the  bills  which  we  handle,  how- 
ever, are  bank  notes.  Some  of  them  are  national  bank 
notes,  officially  known  as  national  currency.  Until  1935 
national  banks  had  the  right  to  issue  these,  depositing  for 
security  certain  government  bonds  (called  in  in  1935)  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  together  with  a  fund  of 
gold  equal  to  5%  of  the  outstanding  notes  of  the  bank. 
Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  will  gradually  replace  these. 
A  new  kind  of  note  that  could  never  have  been  issued 
before  1913,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  system  was  created, 
is  the  Federal  Reserve  note,  which  may  be  issued  upon 
the  security  of  either  gold  or  commercial  paper  (that  is, 
notes  and  drafts).  Most  of  the  paper  money  now  in  cir- 
culation is  of  this  kind. 

Fiat  money.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  "green- 
backs/' officially  known  as  United  States  notes.  They 
were  originally  issued  during  the  Civil  War  and  had  no 
security  beyond  the  promise  of  the  government  to  pay. 
There  are  still  about  $346,000,000  of  them  in  circulation. 
Of  course  their  value  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  credit 
of  the  government.  If  this  credit  is  strongly  established, 
the  bill  is  accepted  as  readily  as  any  other  bill.  If 
the  credit  is  at  all  doubtful,  the  value  of  the  bill  de- 
creases. Metallic  money  is  valuable  no  matter  what 
government  is  in  control,  but  fiat  money,  which  gets  its 
value  only  from  the  government's  "say-so,"  depends 
upon  the  credit  of  the  government  which  issued  it. 
The  financial  trouble  of  Germany  after  the  war  was  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  government  issued 
large  quantities  of  paper  marks  which  represented  no 
gold  or  silver,  and  the  credit  of  the  German  government 
was  not  good  enough  to  keep  the  marks  at  their  face 
value. 
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During  the  Civil  War  our  government  suspended  specie 
payment;  that  is,  it  stopped  giving  gold  in  return  for  green- 
backs. Consequently  the  value  of  greenbacks  fell,  so  that 
a  greenback  dollar  would  purchase  less  than  half  as  much 
as  a  gold  dollar.  It  would  rise  relatively  to  gold  when 
the  Union  armies  were  successful  and  fall  when  there 
was  a  reverse.  After  the  final  victory  of  the  Union 
armies,  there  was  still  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  govern- 
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THE  VALUE  OF  GOLD  AND  PAPER  MONEY 

In  Civil  War  times  a  gold  coin  would  buy  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
paper  money  of  the  same  denomination. 

ment  would  ever  return  to  the  policy  of  paying  gold  for 
greenbacks.  Accordingly,  they  remained  below  par  until 
by  act  of  Congress  it  was  decided  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments, beginning  January  1,  1879.  The  greenbacks  rose 
to  par  on  that  date,  and  have  never  fallen  below  par  since. 
It  was  the  doubt  in  the  minds  of  everybody  whether  the 
German  government  would  ever  be  able  to  redeem  its 
marks  that  sent  the  mark  tumbling.  The  same  thing 
happened,  to  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  French  francs,  the 
Italian  lire,  and  the  Austrian  kronen.  All  of  these  were 
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paper,  and  the  governments  issuing  the  paper  notes  had 
insufficient  gold  to  redeem  them. 

Law  of  substitution,  There  is  a  great  economic  law 
known  as  the  law  of  substitution.  If  there  are  two  things 
that  serve  your  purpose  equally  well,  and  one  is  cheaper 
than  the  other,  you  are  very  likely  to  choose  the  cheaper. 
When  it  comes  to  paying  a  debt,  one  kind  of  legal  tender 
money  is  as  good  as  another. 

If  you  had  lived  in  this  country  any  time  between  1863 
and  1878,  and  had  owed  a  hundred  dollars  to  one  of  your 
neighbors,  unless  you  were  very  unselfish  you  would  have 
paid  him  in  greenbacks  rather  than  in  gold.  Greenbacks 
were  legal  tender  for  such  debts,  and  a  hundred  dollars  in 
greenbacks  would  have  relieved  you  of  debt  as  fully  as  a 
hundred  dollars  in  gold.  Your  creditor  could  not  take  his 
choice.  You,  the  debtor,  would  have  had  the  privilege  of 
choosing.  But  you  could  have  obtained  a  hundred  dollars 
of  greenbacks  with  less  work  than  you  could  have  obtained 
a  hundred  dollars  of  gold.  Following  your  own  interest, 
therefore,  you  would  have  paid  him  in  greenbacks  rather 
than  in  gold,  and  have  hoarded  the  coin.  Everybody 
acted  in  that  way.  Those  who  had  the  gold  held  on  to  it, 
and  spent  their  greenbacks.  Gold  stopped  circulating; 
only  greenbacks  circulated.  If  you  had  lived  in  Germany 
in  the  years  1918  to  1922  you  would  have  behaved  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Gresham's  law.  In  addition  to  these  large  facts,  there 
are  certain  minor  facts  that  produce  the  same  tendency. 
If  we  have  a  coin  that  appears  to  be  freshly  minted,  or  a 
bill  which  crackles  with  newness,  we  instinctively  desire 
to  keep  it  in  our  possession  as  long  as  we  can.  And  nearly 
everybody  is  just  like  us  in  this  respect.  Consequently 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  older  money  to  circulate  and 
the  newer  money  to  be  saved  whenever  possible.  The 
same  sort  of  thing  occurs  when  there  are  two  different  kinds 
of  money  of  unequal  value,  such  as  gold  and  silver,  coin 
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and  paper.  If  they  were  equally  desirable  they  would 
circulate  equally,  but  if  one  is  better  than  the  other,  every- 
one will  want  to  hold  on  to  the  "good"  money  and  do  his 
purchasing  and  pay  his  bills  with  the  "poor."  In  other 
words,  "when  two  or  more  kinds  of  money  are  in  circula- 
tion at  the  same  time,  the  poorer  tends  to  drive  the  better 
out  of  circulation."  We  know  this  principle  as  Gresham's 
Law,  after  the  Elizabethan  minister  of  finance  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  discovered  it. 

Bimetallism  and  the  gold  standard.  Because  of  this  law 
bimetallism,  or  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver, 
has  been  given  up  by  all  the  larger  countries.  Our  gov- 
ernment used  to  do  that  with  gold  while  we  were  still  on  the 
gold  standard,  and  at  one  time  pursued  the  same  policy  for 
both  gold  and  silver.  Then  we  had  free  coinage  of  both  metals. 
It  had  to  be  done  under  fixed  rules,  of  course,  since  it  could 
not  be  changing  its  rules  every  year,  or  decade.  A  gold 
dollar  contained  25.8  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine  (since 
1934,  although  we  could  not  possess  gold  coins,  a  dollar  was 
supposed  to  be  15^  grains,  of  the  same  fineness). 

The  government  stopped  the  free  coinage  of  gold  in  1934. 
This  was  because  the  failure  of  so  many  banks  made  people 
afraid  they  would  lose  the  money  they  had  saved  and  they 
withdrew  gold  for  hoarding.  (One  of  the  important  pro- 
visions of  the  gold  standard  had  been  that  the  money  could 
be  exchanged  for  gold.)  As  there  was  not  nearly  enough 
gold  in  the  country  Congress  gave  the  President  the  power 
to  order  that  no  one  could  hold  any  gold  money.  And  the 
United  States  "went  off  the  gold  standard."  Now  we 
still  use  gold  as  a  standard  of  value — though  the  value  has 
been  changed  so  that  a  dollar  is  worth  only  about  sixty 
per  cent  of  its  former  value  in  gold — but  we  no  longer  use 
it  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

When  a  government  tries  to  maintain  free  (unlimited) 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  it  has  some  serious  difficul- 
ties. If  very  rich  mines  should  be  opened  and  the  supply 
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of  one  of  the  metals  should  be  greatly  increased,  that  metal 
would  tend  to  become  cheap.  But  no  matter  how  cheap  it 
tended  to  get,  the  holder  of  some  of  it  always  would  have 
a  perfectly  good  market  for  it  in  the  form  of  coins.  He 
could  get  all  his  metal  coined,  with  only  a  slight  charge  for 
seigniorage — -which  our  own  government  does  riot  charge— 
and  coins  always  have  a  good  market.  But  there  would  be 
so  many  coins  of  the  cheaper  metal  put  into  circulation  that 
the  dearer  metal  would  tend  to  disappear  from  sight, 
because  (as  suggested  above)  of  Gresham's  Law. 

Money  works  hard.  When  you  pick  up  a  coin  so  worn 
that  you  can  hardly  see  the  figures  or  read  the  words  on  it, 
or  look  at  a  badly  frayed  bill,  just  think  how  many  hands 
it  must  have  passed  through  before  it  reached  its  present 
condition!  (This  is  a  thing  that  people  do  not  think  of  when 
they  put  money  into  their  mouths.)  When  you  multiply 
that  by  the  million  of  other  coins  and  bills  which  are  now 
in  existence,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of 
exchange  which  takes  place  in  the  country  in  which  you  live. 

Development  of  banks.  Yet  money  by  itself  does  not 
do  half  the  work  of  paying  for  the  goods  and  services  which 
we  require.  Moreover,  the  actual  money  which  is  in  exist- 
ence would  not  be  able  to  do  so  much  work  as  it  does  if  it 
were  not  for  an  institution  upon  which  modern  exchange 
depends,  the  bank,  which  gets  its  name  from  the  bench  or 
seat  upon  which  the  early  money  lender  used  to  sit.  In 
the  early  days  the  money  changer  (and  money  lender,  since 
the  two  were  the  same)  used  to  keep  his  money  in  a  strong 
box.  His  neighbor,  coming  into  the  possession  of  a  sum  of 
money  which  he  was  afraid  to  keep  about  his  person  or 
about  the  house,  offered  to  pay  the  money  lender  for  keeping 
it  safe  for  him.  Later,  when  the  money  lender  ran  short  of 
money  to  lend,  he  bethought  himself  that  he  might  get 
permission  from  this  neighbor  of  his  to  lend  the  money  he 
was  keeping  for  him.  To  persuade  the  neighbor  to  do  so, 
the  money  lender  offered  not  only  to  free  him  from  the 
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promised  payment  for  keeping  the  money  safe,  but  in 
addition  to  pay  the  neighbor  for  the  privilege  of  lending 
the  money.  The  neighbor  was  still  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  his  own  money,  and  since  the  money  lender 
guaranteed  that  the 
money  would  be 
forthcoming  when 
he  wanted  it,  he 
was  even  better  off 
than  he  would  have 
been  had  it  re- 
mained in  his  pos- 
session. At  the 
same  time  the 
money  lender  had 
more  money  avail- 
able for  those  who 
wished  to  borrow  it. 
And  so  the  bank 
grew  up  as  an  insti- 
tution for  the  de- 
posit and  lending  of 
money. 

Elimination  of 
waste  in  exchange. 
"Now  let  us  look 
at  a  second  service 
performed  by  a 
bank.  Let  us  imag- 
ine our  community 
as  using  measures 
of  corn  as  its  cur- 

j       ,  Drawn  by  Guinnesi 

i Ok  AS  H°W  TlMES  HAVE  CHANGED! 

imagine    that    A,    The  medieval  money  lender  was  a  human  safe 

Who  is  the  butcher  deposit  box  to  whom,  for  a  price,  one  entrusted 
+^  -^o,  T>  his  valuables;  the  modern  bank  pays  for  the  use 
IO  pay  13,  Of  money  and  guards  it  at  the  same  rime. 
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who  is  the  baker,  for  the  supplies  received  from  him  during 
the  month.  B  is  a  vegetarian  and  does  not  eat  meat.  A 
loads  up  his  cart  with  corn,  swings  the  two  oxen  into  the 
yoke,  and  laboriously  goes  four  miles  out  into  the  country 
and  delivers  to  B  his  payment  in  sacks  of  corn.  B,  the 
baker,  has  owed  C,  who  lives  in  town  and  who  may  be  the 
clothier,  the  confectioner,  or  perhaps  the  candlestick  maker, 
for  things  which  have  been  due  him,  and  he  has  been  waiting 
for  A  to  pay  him  before  he  pays  C.  So  B  hitches  up  his 
yoke  of  oxen,  loads  the  corn  into  his  cart,  and  puts  in  a  day 
hauling  the  corn  four  miles  back  to  town,  delivering  it  to 
C,  who  has  been  visited  several  times  by  D,  the  doctor, 
who,  liking  the  air  of  the  country,  lives  four  miles  out  the 
other  side  of  the  town.  So  once  again  another  yoke  of 
patient  oxen  are  called  out  and  C  puts  in  a  day  hauling  his 
corn  into  the  country  to  hand  it  over  to  his  friend  the  doctor, 
who  has  been  waiting  for  this  auspicious  moment  to  pay 
for  the  meat  he  has  received  from  A  and  for  which  the  bill 
is  some  time  overdue.  So  the  doctor,  instead  of  making 
his  rounds  as  usual,  hitches  his  horse  to  a  cart,  puts  in  the 
corn,  and  hauls  it  back  to  A,  where  it  started.  All  four 
men  have  paid  their  bills  and  the  corn  is  just  where  it  had 
been,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  having  been  wet  down 
perhaps  one  day  when  it  was  raining.  There  is  a  decrease 
in  the  quantity  too,  for  some  of  the  corn  has  dropped  out 
through  a  hole  in  one  of  the  bags.  And  four  days'  work  of 
man  and  beast  has  been  wasted. 

"  One  of  the  services  rendered  by  a  bank  is  the  elimination 
of  all  this  kind  of  waste.  Even  if  corn  were  the  currency, 
it  could  have  stayed  in  the  granary  and  been  represented 
by  receipts.  Each  of  these  persons  could  have  given  an 
order  on  the  bank  for  the  money  necessary  to  pay  his  bill, 
and  the  value  behind  the  currency,  whether  it  were  corn 
or  gold  or  silver,  would  have  remained  stationary  while  the 
slips  of  paper  indicating  ownership  were  passed  about.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  business  as  we  do  it  today  is 
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made  possible  only  by  the  facilities  rendered  us  by  banking 
institutions/'1 

Credit.  Sometimes  a  business  man  needs  considerable 
money  at  a  particular  moment.  It  is  certain  that  he  will  be 
able  to  repay  it  in  the  future,  but  his  profit  depends  upon 
his  getting  immediate  possession  of  the  money.  Here  once 
more  the  bank  can  be  of  assistance.  Suppose  that  this 
business  man  "cuts  and  stores  ice  for  sale  in  the  summer. 
But  the  cold  spells  are  of  short  duration  and  to  fill  his  ice 
house  he  has  to  employ  many  helpers.  He  cannot  do  it 
alone  in  the  time  nature  has  allowed  him  before  the  next 
thaw.  He  has  not  the  money  to  pay  these  men  and  they 
unfortunately  cannot  wait  for  their  pay  till  the  summer 
comes  and  the  ice  is  sold,  for  they  need  food  and  coal  and 
clothing  and  other  things  that  take  money  from  day  to  day. 
He  goes  to  the  bank.  He  offers  his  house  or  his  ice  house 
and  its  contents,  and  perhaps  his  horse  and  wagon  used  to 
deliver  the  ice,  as  security;  insures  the  life  of  his  horse  with 
an  insurance  company,  as  the  bank  is  very  careful  to  see  that 
its  loans  are  properly  protected ;  and  borrows  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  labor  that  cuts  his  ice.  In  the 
summer  he  sells  the  ice  for  enough  to  repay  the  bank  all  it 
loaned  with  interest  and  also  to  provide  himself  with  a 
nice  profit. 

"Carrying  on  the  same  principle,  people's  money  while 
on  deposit  is  made  to  build  railroads  and  public  buildings, 
to  provide  funds  to  tradespeople,  farmers,  and  manufac- 
turers, and  to  help  out  all  sorts  of  enterprises.  Besides  its 
deposits,  the  bank  has  its  own  capital  to  start  with.  It 
puts  part  of  the  earnings  that  it  gets  from  use  of  the  money 
of  its  depositors  into  the  business  and  calls  it  surplus,  and 
the  amount  of  the  capital  and  surplus  is  enough  to  secure 
the  depositors  from  loss  if  from  an  unforeseen  reason  some 
of  the  loans  the  bank  has  made  turn  out  to  be  ill-advised/'2 


1  Forbes:  The  Romance  of  Business,  pp.  178-180. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  184-85. 
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The  money  that  would  otherwise  be  tucked  away  in  an 
old  stocking,  or  carefully  hidden  beneath  the  floor  or  in  a 
secret  cupboard,  is  thus  placed  where  it  can  be  of  value  to 
society.  Business  men  carry  on  their  business  not  only 
on  the  profit  they  have  made  but  also  on  the  profit  which 
it  seems  certain  that  they  will  make.  The  use  of  credit, 
which  could  be  only  slight  were  it  not  for  the  institution 
of  banking,  is  made  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  our 
system  of  exchange. 

The  use  of  credit  has  rapidly  expanded  the  possibilities 
of  buying  and  selling.  Suppose  that  credit  did  not  exist 


Drawn  by  Guinness 

EACH  DOLLAR  IN  GOLD  BY  MEANS  OF  PAPER  MONEY  MULTIPLIES  ITS 
USEFULNESS  BY  EIGHT 

in  a  community  and  that  the  butcher  in  that  town  wished 
to  buy  some  flour  from  the  miller,  but  could  not  because 
he  did  not  have  the  ready  money  for  the  purchase;  that 
the  miller  wished  to  buy  shoes  from  the  shoemaker,  but 
could  not  for  the  same  reason;  that  the  shoemaker  wished 
to  buy  cakes  at  the  pastry  shop,  but  also  was  out  of  cash; 
while  the  pastry  cook,  who  had  money,  did  not  at  the 
moment  wish  to  buy  anything.  Without  the  existence  of 
credit,  no  buying  could  take  place.  If  the  pastry  cook 
wished  meat,  then  a  series  of  exchanges  would  begin.  The 
butcher  would  have  the  money  to  buy  flour  from  the  miller; 
the  miller  would  be  able  to  buy  shoes  from  the  shoemaker; 
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the  shoemaker  could  satisfy  his  craving  for  cakes — all  with 
the  money  which  the  pastry  cook  had  put  into  circulation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  institution  of  credit  had  existed, 
without  waiting  until  the  pastry  cook  desired  meat  the 
butcher  might  have  gone  to  the  miller,  the  miller  to  the 
shoemaker,  and  the  shoemaker  to  the  pastry  cook,  each 
contracting  to  pay  for  his  purchase  as  soon  as  the  money 
from  the  pastry  cook  was  paid  over  to  the  butcher.  And 
they  would  all  be  ready  to  begin  buying  from  one  another 
over  again.  The  use  of  credit  has  speeded  up  the  whole 
process  of  the  exchange  of  goods. 

Our  whole  lives  today  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  credit. 
We  buy  on  a  charge  account  at  the  store,  saying,  "Charge 
it,"  and  perhaps  showing  a  coin  or  token  as  identification. 
We  telephone  our  order  to  the  grocery  store,  and  pay  for 
what  we  have  bought  at  the  end  of  the  month.  We  buy  a 
house  through  the  building  and  loan  association  or  through 
a  cooperative  bank.  We  furnish  it  on  the  installment 
plan.  However,  in  our  use  of  credit  we  should  realize  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  applying  to  the  purchase 
of  a  house  the  money  that  would  otherwise  go  for  rent,  and 
getting  parlor  suits,  victrolas,  radio  sets,  or  automobiles 
which  we  really  cannot  afford  but  are  coaxed  into  buying 
because  the  initial  payment  seems  so  small.  Credit  is  like 
electricity,  powerful  to  aid  us  greatly  if  we  use  it  rightly, 
but  filled  with  danger  if  we  are  careless  in  our  use  of  it. 

Every  phase  of  life  has  grown  to  move  more  swiftly,  and 
the  manner  in  which  we  pay  for  goods  and  services  is  no 
exception.  The  bank  and  the  credit  system  which  it  has 
made  possible,  have  speeded  up  the  exchange  of  goods  until 
today,  with  their  aid,  the  world  exchanges  more  in  a  day 
than  it  could  with  barter  in  a  hundred  years.  Some  are 
afraid  that  we  are  going  too  fast,  others  like  it,  quoting: 
"Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  economic  life  speeds  up 
with  every  time-saving  device. 
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HOW  MEN  PAY  FOR  GOODS  AND   SERVICES 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  work  you  have  done  for  money  during 
the  past  week.     Make  a  list  of  the  work  you  have  done  during  the 
same  period  of  time  to  save  the  necessity  of  spending  money.    Make 
still  a  third  list  of  work  you  have  done  for  any  other  reason.     How 
do  these  lists  compare? 

2.  If  your  father  should  make  similar  lists,  how  would  his  lists 
compare  with  yours?     Why? 

3.  Name  any  examples  of  barter  which  you  have  seen  recently. 
What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  world  if  all  the  exchange  should 
be  done  by  barter? 

4.  Look  up  money  in  an  encyclopedia,  and  see  how  many  com- 
modities you  can  find  which  have  been  used  for  money. 

5.  Name  four  steps  in  the  development  of  money.     How  would 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  people  be  responsible  for  these  changes? 

6.  Why  would  uncoined  metal  be  a  less  satisfactory  money  than 
metal  coins? 

7.  How  many  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  good  money  would 
be  possessed  by  tobacco,  grain,  cattle,  wampum,  tea,  gold  dust, 
gold  coins? 

8.  In  what  ways,  other  than  use  in  exchange,  is  money  valuable 
to  us?     Which  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  money  are  most  necessary 
for  these  other  uses? 

9.  Look  up  in  an  encyclopedia  the  names  of  countries  which  do 
not  use  the  gold  standard. 

10.  Make  a  poster  showing  the  four  uses  of  money. 

11.  Why  will  people  in  foreign  countries  accept  American  gold 
pieces  when  they  will  not  accept  American  bills  or  even  dimes  or 
quarters? 

12.  Name  all  the  kinds  of  money  which  are  used  in  this  country. 
Which  do  you  see  most  frequently?    Why? 

13.  What  is  meant  by  token  money?    If  these  coins  are  not  worth 
their  face  value,  why  are  we  willing  to  take  them? 

14.  Why  were  greenbacks  issued  by  the  American  government 
during  the  Civil  War?     How  did  prices  in  greenbacks  differ  from 
prices  in  gold?     Why?     Are  greenbacks  worth  their  face  value 
today?    Why? 

15.  See  if  you  can  find  out  how  the  government  guards  against 
counterfeiting.     Why  are  there  more  likely  to  be  counterfeit  bills 
than  counterfeit  gold  pieces? 

16.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  the 
value  of  the  "greenbacks"? 

17.  State  Gresham's  law.     Have  you  seen  any  examples  of  this? 
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18.  Find  out  in  an  American  history  what  is  meant  by  the  "crime 
of  1873."     Do  you  think  the  action  of  the  government  in  this 
instance  was  wise  or  unwise?     Explain. 

19.  What  is  meant  by  bimetallism?     Do  any  countries  of  the 
world  still  have  it?     (Use  an  encyclopedia.) 

20.  What  effect  on  prices  would  there  be  if  valuable  new  gold 
mines  should  be  discovered  in  South  America?      What  effect  if 
$10,000,000  in  gold  should  be  sunk  in  the  ocean? 

21.  Look  up  inflation  in  the  glossary.       How  would  the  infla- 
tion of  currency  in  a  country  be  apt  to  affect  the  general  level  of 
prices? 

22.  Have  you  any  money  in  the  bank?    What  interest  do  you  get 
for  it?     How  can  the  bank  afford  to  pay  you  interest? 

23.  Look  up  in  an  encyclopedia  the  kinds  of  banks  there  are. 
How  does  a  private  bank  differ  from  a  state  or  national  bank? 
In  which  is  it  safer  to  deposit  money?     Why? 

24.  Why  do  private  banks  like  that  of  J.  P.  Morgan  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  depositors? 

25.  What  services  does  a  bank  perform?     What  would  be  the 
effect  on  prices  if  all  banks  should  be  closed? 

26.  Look   up    in    the   glossary  a  run  on  a  bank.      Does   this 
always  mean  that  a  bank  is  not  sound?     Explain. 

27.  Is  money  tucked  away  in  an  old  stocking  as  useful  as  money 
placed  in  a  bank?     Explain. 

28.  Project  on  banking  (Committee).    Let  a  committee  from  the 
class  organize  a  bank.     During  the  recitation  have  different  mem- 
bers of  the  class 

(a)  Write  checks, 

(6)  Cash  checks, 

(c)  Open  a  savings  account, 

(d)  Deposit  savings, 

(e)  Withdraw  savings, 

(/)  Close  the  savings  account, 
(g)  Get  a  certified  check. 

What  would  be  the  work  of 
(a)  The  president  of  the  bank? 
(6)  The  cashier? 
(c)   The  teller?    etc. 

29.  What  is  meant  by  credit?     What  is  the  effect  of  credit  on 
business?    How  should  we  be  affected  if  credit  were  done  away  with? 

30.  Look  up  in  the  glossary  commercial  crisis  and  panic.       What 
tyould  be  the  probable  effect  of  these  on  the  credit  situation? 

E.  L.-9 


CHAPTER  VIII 

How  CAPITAL  HAS  ORGANIZED 

Balancing  the  factors  of  production.  As  man  has  learned 
how  to  take  advantage  of  what  nature  has  provided,  as  he 
has  learned  to  multiply  the  productivity  of  his  own  labor 
by  the  use  of  power  and  of  capital,  he  has  been  faced  with  a 
new  problem.  If  he  had  wished  to  farm  just  after  he  had 
learned  that  plants  as  well  as  animals  could  be  domesticated, 
it  would  have  been  a  very  simple  process.  He  (or,  more 
likely,  his  wife)  would  have  scratched  up  the  ground  with 
a  sharp-pointed  stick,  and  have  deposited  therein  some 
seed  carefully  saved  from  the  crops  of  the  year  before. 
Today,  if  he  wishes  to  farm  he  must  consider  the  questions 
of  crop  rotation,  of  the  scientific  use  of  fertilizer,  of  the 
advisability  of  purchasing  tractors  or  other  farm  machinery, 
of  the  combining  of  stock  raising  with  crop  raising,  of  market 
facilities,  and  dozens  of  other  questions  which  would  not 
have  vexed  our  early  ancestor  at  all.  It  is  still  a  question 
of  land,  labor,  and  capital,  just  as  it  has  always  been;  but 
it  is  rather  a  problem  of  balancing  what  we  have  than  of 
tapping  new  sources.  And  this  problem  of  management 
has  been  centered  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
come  to  control  our  capital. 

Modern  competition.  In  the  old  days  the  competition 
between  men  was  one  of  expenditure  of  energy.  Today  it 
is  rather  the  competition  of  intelligence  and  foresight.  A 
man  must  now  be  able  to  figure  the  cost  of  his  raw  materials, 
capital  goods,  and  power  against  the  probable  demand  for 
his  product  and  the  price  which  the  public  will  be  willing 
to  pay.  He  must  balance  wages  against  cost  of  living,  cost 
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of  production,  and  the  demand  for  workers.  He  must 
procure  a  group  of  capable,  contented  workers  without 
raising  the  cost  of  the  finished  commodity  so  high  that  he 
cannot  compete  with  others  in  similar  lines.  He  must  know 
how  far  he  can  increase  the  size  of  his  plant  without  making 
it  too  unwieldly  for  efficient  production.  Above  all,  he 
must  realize  how  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  operates 
• — whether  he  knows  it  by  that  name  or  not.  He  must 
realize  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  additional  labor 
or  capital  used  upon  a  given  piece  of  ground  will  not  give  a 
proportional  increase  in  production. 

The  size  of  the  organization.  The  size  of  an  organiza- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  the  necessity  for  management. 
A  peddler  with  a  pushcart  needs  to  be  able  to  balance  the 
different  factors  just  as  truly  as  does  the  captain  of  industry. 
But  the  quality  of  the  man  may  very  well  determine  the 
growth  of  the  concern.  Most  people  possess  only  a  certain 
amount  of  business  ability.  They  are  the  John  Joneses 
who  run  the  corner  groceries,  or  the  Tom  Smiths  who  own 
the  near-by  garages.  Others,  not  so  many  in  number,  have 
what  we  may  term  talent  along  these  lines,  and  run  our  big 
department  stores  and  many  of  our  factories;  while  a  few 
outstanding  figures,  like  John  D.  Rockefeller  or  Henry  Ford, 
have  a  positive  genius  for  organization. 

Personal  responsibility.  A  well-ordered  business,  what- 
ever its  size,  has  no  haphazard,  trial-and -error  method  of 
going  about  its  affairs.  If  the  office  boy  and  the  stenographer 
came  down  in  the  morning  to  find  that  the  "boss"  had  not 
yet  arrived,  and  that  no  work  was  set  out  for  them  to  do; 
if  they  heard  him,  after  his  arrival,  waste  time  in  telephone 
calls  of  a  purely  private  nature:  if  he  spent  a  long  time  at 
lunch,  and  made  a  practice  of  leaving  early  for  social  engage- 
ments, it  would  not  be  long  before  the  office  boy  and  the 
stenographer  drifted  into  lazy  and  inefficient  habits. 

The  man  in  authority  demands  from  himself  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  which  he  expects  to  see  reflected  in 
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his  subordinates.  He  may  not  be  in  evidence  each  moment, 
but  there  is  no  time  at  which  his  control  is  not  felt.  He 
never  absents  himself  from  work  unless  he  is  sure  that  it  is 
so  organized  that  the  routine  can  go  on  swiftly  and  smoothly 
without  him.  As  far  as  possible  those  who  hold  important 
positions  under  him  are  equally  reliable,  and  a  wise  em- 
ployer is  willing  to  pay  the  price  necessary  to  obtain  such 
employees.  He  realizes  that  their  value  to  him  depends  in 
large  degree  on  how  much  of  his  own  more  valuable  time 
they  can  save  for  him,  and  how  little  of  his  time  they  are 
going  to  demand  on  account  of  ignorance  or  carelessness. 

System.  But  personal  responsibility  alone  is  not  enough. 
Each  new  employee,  however  well  intentioned  he  may  be, 
would  be  likely  to  make  the  same  mistakes  as  his  predecessors 
if  it  were  not  for  office  organization.  We  know  that  expe- 
rience is  the  best  teacher;  but  we  also  know  that  it  is  a  less 
expensive  teacher  if  it  is  the  experience  of  others  and  not  of 
ourselves.  And  the  modern  manager  takes  advantage  of 
that  fact.  Files,  charts,  and  diagrams,  judiciously  used, 
make  it  possible  for  a  new  workman  to  find  out  readily  the 
information  which  he  needs;  and  they  enable  the  employer 
to  obtain  at  any  time  detailed  information  about  all  parts 
of  the  business. 

Cooperation.  But  beyond  this  must  lie  an  even  greater 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  concern,  that  factor  which  we 
have  seen  is  essential  to  present-day  existence— coopera- 
tion. If  an  office  boy  has  neglected  to  purchase  a  needed 
supply  of  stamps,  an  important  business  deal  may  be 
delayed,  or  an  important  contract  be  lost.  If  the  men  in 
one  department  of  a  great  factory  have  not  measured  up  to 
their  work,  they  may  delay  the  work  of  another  department 
whose  work  is  dependent  upon  theirs.  If  two  department 
heads  cannot  get  along  well  together,  or  if  they  continually 
subject  each  other  to  petty  irritations,  or  if  an  employee 
fears  or  dislikes  the  man  who  is  over  him,  there  is  a 
loss  of  efficiency.  Every  bit  of  friction,  intentional  or 
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unintentional,  slows  up  the  wheels  of  business;  and  in  this 
day,  when  promptness  is  the  cardinal  business  virtue,  a 
lack  of  cooperation  will  prove  disastrous. 

Single  Proprietorship.  As  time  has  gone  on  and  our 
living  together  has  become  more  and  more  complex,  the 
organization  of  business  has  changed  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions.  The  early  business  organization  was  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  with  the  father  in  the  mana- 
gerial role  and  the  mother  and  the  children  performing  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  addition  of  slaves  did  not  change 
this  form  of  organization,  although  it  increased  the  extent 
of  the  business.  One  man  still  attended  to  the  purchasing 
of  the  raw  materials,  to  the  marketing  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct, and  often  to  much  of  the  actual  work  which  must  be 
performed.  He  received  all  the  profits  of  the  business  and 
was  responsible  for  all  the  losses,  and  upon  him  and  him 
alone  depended  the  success  or  failure  of  the  business. 

Partnership.  But  as  business  became  more  and  more 
complicated,  a  new  arrangement  was  needed.  It  was  not 
wholly  to  displace  the  old,  for  there  were  still  many  indus- 
tries on  a  small  scale  which  could  best  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  small  entrepreneur,  as  the  individual  organizer  is  often 
called.  But  in  industries  where  expensive  machinery  was 
required,  or  where  large  amounts  of  capital  were  involved, 
few  men  would  have  been  able  to  undertake  either  the 
financing  or  the  management  of  such  a  concern.  Not  only 
would  it  have  been  hard  for  one  man  to  find  the  necessary 
money,  but  it  would  have  been  even  more  difficult  for  him 
to  possess  in  himself  the  technical  knowledge  and  the 
business  sense  which  are  requisite  for  the  successful  con- 
ducting of  a  business.  Smith  might  be  a  wizard  on  the 
financial  side,  and  lack  the  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
production.  Jones  might  know  production  and  have  a  poor 
business  sense.  Even  if  one  man  chanced  to  possess  the 
unusual  combination  of  the  two,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  increased  business. 
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The  simplest  form  of  multiplied  management  was  the 
partnership.  Two  or  more  men  joined  together,  pooling 
both  capital  and  ability.  In  this  way  each  would  be  able 
to  look  after  the  phase  of  the  business  for  which  he  was 
better  fitted  by  ability  and 
training.  Smith  could  now 
devote  himself  to  the  office 
end  of  the  business;  Jones 
could  spend  all  his  time  on 
the  production  end.  If 
they  were  both  efficient  and 
both  honest,  the  arrange- 
ment was  a  very  desirable 
one.  But  since  the  law 
made  each  of  them  fully 
responsible  for  the  acts  and 
liabilities  of  the  other,  the 
incompetence  or  dishonesty 
of  one  would  fall  very 
heavily  upon  the  other, 
since  the  latter  would  risk 
the  loss  of  all  his  property 
if  it  were  needed  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  concern. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of 
expansion  was  limited,  as 
each  partner  could  furnish 
only  a  limited  amount  of 
capital,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  partners  admit- 
ted to  the  business  the  greater  the  risk  each  would  run. 

Corporations  and  their  advantages.  The  problem  was 
to  find  some  organization  which  would  furnish  increased 
capital  without  increasing  the  individual  responsibility  of 
each  investor.  The  joint-stock  company,  or  corporation, 
was  the  answer.  Instead  of  placing  full  responsibility  upon 
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each  investor  for  the  acts  of  all  the  other  investors,  this 
new  form  of  organization  is  characterized  by  what  is  known 
as  limited  liability.  In  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
concern,  each  investor  can  be  held  responsible  only  for  the 
amount  of  his  investment.1 

Again,  the  partnership  would  be  dissolved  by  the  death, 
withdrawal,  or  bankruptcy  of  either  Smith  or  Jones,  whereas 
a  corporation  is  known  as  an  "artificial  person"  and  as 
such  has  an  indefinite  lease  of  life.  The  original  stock- 
holders may  have  been  dead  for  many  years,  but  the  stock 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  living,  by  inheritance  or  purchase, 
and  the  corporation  may  be  more  vigorous  than  it  was  in 
its  early  youth. 

No  man  would  be  an  efficient  partner  who  did  not  have 
business  ability,  technical  knowledge,  or  adequate  capital. 
But  the  corporation  finds  place  for  minors,  for  women  of  no 
business  experience,  and  for  investors  with  only  small  sums 
at  their  disposal.  A  joint-stock  corporation  must  secure 
a  charter  either  from  one  of  the  States  or  from  the  Federal 
Government  before  it  can  do  business.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  charter  the  man  who  puts  money  into  the  corporation 
receives  certain  rights  against  the  corporation.  These  by 
no  means  safeguard  him  against  the  loss  of  his  money,  since 
the  whole  enterprise  may  fail  to  make  money.  If,  however, 
any  money  is  made,  the  investor  has  the  right  to  his  share 
of  it.  The  management  is  concentrated  in  the  board  of 
directors  which  the  stockholders  have  elected  to  represent 
them,  the  voting  power  of  each  stockholder  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  in  his  possession. 
This  board  has  the  direct  oversight  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, through  which  it  keeps  in  touch  with  the  president, 
the  general  manager,  and  the  details  of  the  business. 

Disadvantages  of  corporations.  As  usually  happens, 
the  advantages  which  the  corporation  has  over  other  forms 

1  In  the  case  of  national  banks  there  is  "double  liability,"  by  which  the 
investor  may  be  assessed  double  the  amount  of  his  investment. 
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of  business  organization  are  offset  by  certain  disadvantages. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  hired  employee,  no  matter  how 
responsible  nor  how  highly  paid  the  position  he  may  hold, 
can  have  the  same  devotion  to  the  business  which  an  indi- 
vidual organizer  is  likely  to  have.  From  its  very  size  the 
corporation  is  less  likely  to  seem  a  part  of  himself,  and  he  is 
in  consequence  less  likely  to  be  willing  to  spend  himself 
without  limit  in  tending  to  it. 

Then,  too,  the  majority  stockholders  have  too  great  an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  minority,  to  adopt 
plans  of  action  which  will  be  disadvantageous  to  the  latter, 
and  in  some  cases  to  freeze  them  out  entirely  by  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  business. 

The  corporation  tends  to  separate  more  completely  the 
employing  and  the  employed  classes,  since  it  does  away 
with  the  close  contact  between  them  which  is  possible  only 
in  a  small  business.  Stockholders,  either  through  ignorance 
or  through  indifference,  become  parties  to  allowing  condi- 
tions in  factories  which  as  individuals  they  would  never 
tolerate  for  a  moment.  The  very  size  of  the  corporation 
allows  them  to  feel  a  "sense  of  power  proportionate  to  the 
numbers,  and  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  diminishes  (their)  own 
sense  of  responsibility."1 

Still  more,  the  very  bigness  of  the  corporation  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  problem.  The  increased  power 
is  a  good  thing,  provided  that  it  is  not  selfishly  used.  But 
unless  we  can  be  sure  that  its  use  will  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  society,  there  is  danger  in  its  very  size. 

"As  a  homely  illustration  let  us  take  the  common  house 
cat,  whose  diminutive  size  makes  her  a  safe  inmate  in  our 
household  in  spite  of  her  playful  disposition  and  her  liking 
for  animal  food.  If,  without  the  slightest  change  of  charac- 
ter or  disposition,  she  were  suddenly  enlarged  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  tiger,  we  should  at  least  want  her  to  be  muzzled 
and  to  have  her  claws  trimmed;  whereas  if  she  were  to 

1  Carver:  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  171. 
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assume  the  dimensions  of  a  mastodon,  I  doubt  if  any  of  us 
would  want  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  her.  And  it 
would  be  useless  to  argue  that  her  nature  had  not  changed, 
that  she  was  just  as  amiable  as  ever,  and  no  more  carnivorous 
than  she  always  had  been.  Nor  would  it  convince  us  to  be 
told  that  her  productivity  had  greatly  increased  and  that 
she  could  now  catch  more  mice  in  a  minute  than  she  formerly 
could  in  a  week.  We  should  be  afraid  lest,  in  a  playful 
mood,  she  might  set  a  paw  upon  us,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
epidermis,  or  that  in  her  large-scale  mouse-catching,  she 
might  not  always  discriminate  between  us  and  mice." 1 

The  trust  or  combine.  Both  the  advantages  and  the 
disadvantages  which  characterize  a  corporation  are  to  be 
found  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  the  trust,  or  combine, 
which  is  "mainly  an  organization  of  corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  market/'  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
extreme  development  of  the  corporation  principle. 

Methods  of  raising  money.  The  sinews  of  a  business 
are  the  money  which  is  available  for  its  use.  Of  course  the 
simplest  and  surest  way  of  obtaining  the  needed  money  is 
by  saving,  but  it  is  a  slow  method  and  generally  does  not 
provide  all  the  money  needed.  At  some  time  or  other  in 
our  lives  most  of  us  have  dreamed  of  being  left  a  fortune 
by  some  rich  and  hitherto  unheard  of  relative;  but  inherit- 
ance is  a  problematical  foundation  upon  which  to  build, 
even  in  cases  where  there  seems  a  chance  of  inheriting  actual 
money.  In  addition  to  his  savings,  a  business  man  would 
be  very  likely  to  put  back  into  the  business  all  the  money 
he  could  spare  from  the  profits,  in  order  that  his  later  profits 
might  become  still  larger.  He  might  even  wish  to  resort  to 
temporary  borrowing  to  tide  him  over  some  financial  crisis; 
and,  if  his  credit  were  good  and  the  business  looked  flourish- 
ing, the  banks  would  probably  be  willing  to  accommodate  him. 

Common  and  preferred  stock.  In  financing  a  corpora- 
tion,  however,  individual  savings,  inheritance,  or  borrowing 

1  Carver:  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  173. 
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would  scarcely  provide  the  needed  capital.  Consequently 
a  new  type  of  raising  money  appears,  which  is  known  as 
issuing  stock.  That  means  that  everyone  who  puts  his 
money  into  the  business  is  part  of  the  corporation,  and 
receives  his  share  of 
the  profits  (divi- 
dends) in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of 
his  investment.  If 
he  had  invested  in 
what  is  known  as 
common  stock,  his 
gains  would  be  en- 
tirely dependent 
upon  the  degree  of 
success  of  the  busi- 
ness, since  he  would 
share  proportion- 
ately in  whatever 
was  left  over  after 
all  the  other  neces- 
sary payments  had 
been  made.  If  the 
company  were  very 
successful,  his  divi- 
dends might  be  very  ^\ 
large,  sometimes  > 
even  over  one  hun-  ^ 
dred  per  cent.  If 
the  profits  were 
small  or  nonexistent, 
he  might  receive 
nothing. 

But    because 

many    people    are  Drawn  by  GwinnM 

more  anxious  about  THE  MACHINE  HAS  Two  OUTLETS 
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the  security  of  their  investment  than  they  are  about  the 
chance  of  a  high  return,  corporations  also  issue  a  certain 
amount  of  preferred  stock.  Here  the  dividends  do  not  vary, 
but  remain  at  a  fixed  per  cent;  yet,  because  they  would  be 
paid  before  those  on  common  stock,  the  owners  would  be 
surer  of  getting  definite  and  certain  returns  on  their  money, 
provided  the  company  made  enough  profit  to  pay  them. 

Bonds.  Perhaps  the  concern  might  wish  to  make  certain 
improvements,  and  yet  would  not  wish  to  increase  the 
number  of  shares  on  which  dividends  must  be  paid  so  long 
as  the  concern  should  last.  Then  it  would  issue  bonds.  In 
this  case  the  purchaser  would  not  be  investing  his  money 
in  the  corporation;  he  would  be  merely  loaning  the  corpora- 
tion money  on  which  he  would  receive  a  fixed  rate  of  inter- 
est. So  far,  bonds  seem  something  like  preferred  stock, 
but  they  are  very  different  when  it  comes  to  collecting  the 
money  which  has  been  paid  for  them.  If  a  person  owns 
stock  he  can  dispose  of  it  only  by  sale  to  someone  else,  and 
at  the  price  which  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  bonds  frequently  change  owners,  the 
money  has  been  borrowed  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  (maturity)  the  money  will 
be  repaid  to  the  lender. 

Rate  and  security.  The  per  cent  of  interest  on  bonds 
is  lower  than  the  per  cent  of  dividends  on  preferred  stock, 
due  to  the  risk  of  investing.  The  more  certain  the  return, 
the  lower  will  the  rate  of  interest  or  dividend  be.  We  all 
know  that  government  bonds — -even  Liberty  bonds — pay 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  industrial  bonds,  for  if  govern- 
ment bonds  paid  as  high  a  rate  as  the  bonds  issued  by  a 
cotton  manufacturing  corporation,  the  latter  would  have 
no  investors.  We  should  be  sure  that  our  money  was  safe 
with  the  government,  so  long  as  the  government  was  not 
overthrown,  but  we  could  never  tell  just  when  some  business 
condition  might  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  cotton 
company  and  cause  us  to  lose  the  money  we  had  invested. 
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In  like  manner  >  the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  a  corporation, 
which  as  a  part  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  concern  is 
paid  before  the  profit  is  calculated,  is  lower  than  the  prom- 
ised rate  of  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock.  It  has  to  be 
so,  for  if  the  return  were  equal  regardless  of  the  security  of 
the  investment,  everyone  would  put  his  money  only  in  the 
safest  investment.  Of  course  we  cannot  say  what  the  divi- 
dend on  the  common  stock  will  be,  since  it  is  variable  and 
depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  business.  But  those  who 
purchase  common  stock  do  so  in  the  expectation  that  it 
will  yield  a  greater  return  than  preferred  stock. 

"Par  value."  If  you  have  looked  in  the  part  of  the 
newspaper  which  is  devoted  to  information  about  stocks 
and  bonds,  you  have  very  likely  noticed  columns  where 
these  are  listed  with  numbers  after  them.  These  numbers 
refer  to  the  selling  price  of  such  securities.  Perhaps  the 
number  was  89  then  -  that  means  that  it  is  below  the  face, 
or  par,  value  of  such  a  security.  If  it  read  11 2,  it  would  be 
above  par.  Some  stocks  have  no  par  value  but  are  sold 
for  what  they  will  bring.  In  such  a  case,  the  price  quoted 
is  an  absolute  price  and  not  a  percentage  of  any  par  value. 
The  more  secure  an  investment  is,  and  the  higher  the  return 
in  dividends  or  interest,  the  higher  its  market  quotation  is 
likely  to  be. 

Stock  brokers.  As  these  stocks  and  bonds  are  gener- 
ally sold  in  the  stock  exchange  by  brokers,  who  act  as 
agents  for  other  people  besides  themselves,  we  need  to 
know  something  about  brokers.  Generally  they  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  bulls  who  do  what  they  can  to  force  up 
the  selling  price  of  the  stock,  and  the  bears  who  do  what 
they  can  to  lower  the  price.  All  those  who  want  to  sell 
stocks  are  "bulls"  and  are  trying  to  push  the  price  up- 
ward; those  who  want  to  buy  are  "bears"  and  want  to 
pull  the  price  downward.  Sometimes  the  reason  for  pushing 
up  the  selling  price  of  the  stock  is  that  the  concern  really 
is  so  prosperous  that  the  stocks  and  bonds  are  worth  more. 
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But  sometimes  it  is  the  act  of  a  group  of  men  who  want 
to  sell  the  stock  which  they  possess  at  a  high  figure  and 
who,  therefore,  try  to  create  an  artificial  rise  in  price.  In 
the  same  manner  the  bears  may  lower  the  price  of  the  stock 
in  order  to  make  people  think  that  the  stock  is  worth  less 
than  it  actually  is,  in  order  that  they  may  buy  it  at  a  lower 
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Courtesy  Review  c/  Remewt 

THE  SEVEN  "BULL"  MARKETS  AND  THE  FIVE  PERIODS  OF  DEPRESSION  OR 

PANIC  IN  THE  PAST  QUARTER  CENTURY 

The  prices  are  of  high-grade  common  industrial  stocks  paying  six-dollar 
dividends.  The  names  of  the  Presidential  administrations  designating 
certain  peaks  merely  set  the  time  and  do  not  necessarily  indicate  political 

influence. 

price.  So  you  see  the  stock  market  is  a  rather  good  place 
to  keep  away  from,  unless  you  are  a  trained  expert.  Many 
people,  however,  read  of  the  great  fortunes  made  in  stocks 
and  they  want  to  make  a  fortune  too,  and  so  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  experienced  stock  manipulators.  They  are  the 
lambs  whom  the  others  are  waiting  to  fleece. 

HOW  CAPITAL  HAS   ORGANIZED 

1.  How  has  the  type  of  competition  between  men  changed? 
How  would  that  change  the  type  of  training  you  would  need  to 
make  a  success  in  life? 

2.  Name  several  men  in  your  section  of  the  country  who  have 
real  talent  along  business  lines. 
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3.  Name  several  people  in  our  country  who  possess  actual  genius 
in  business. 

4.  What  three  forms  of  business  organization  are  there?  What  are 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  type?    Make  a  diagram. 

5.  Name  as  many  kinds  of  capital  as  you  can  (other  than  money) 
which  would  be  needed  to  start  a*  shirt  factory. 

6.  Look  up  fixed  capital  and  circulating  capital  in  the  glos- 
sary.    Which  of  the  following  would  be  circulating  capital :  machin- 
ery, raw  materials,  laborers'  wages,  the  factory  building? 

7.  Ask  any  business  man  whom  you  know  well  to  give  you  a  list 
of  the  things  which  he  has  to  consider  in  his  business. 

8.  Look  up  the  biography  of  some  man  who  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  an  executive.     How  much  of  his  success  was  due  to  his 
parents?  to  good  fortune?  to  his  own  ability? 

9.  What  qualities  do  you  think  should,  be  possessed  by  a  good 
executive? 

10.  If  a  man  received  $25  a  week,  and  made  a  mistake  which  it 
took  four  hours  time  of  a  $10,000-a-year  man  to  correct,  would 
he  be  more  or  less  expensive  to  the  firm  than  a  $35  a  week  man? 

11.  Can  you  find  any  charts  or  diagrams  which  have  been  helpful 
to  some  business  man  whom  you  know?     If  so,  show  them  to  the 
class,  and  tell  why  they  were  valuable. 

12.  Project  on  management. 

(a)  Ask  someone  in  an  executive  position  what  gives  him  the 
most  trouble  in  his  management  of  the  work  and  workers. 

(6)  What  seem  to  be  the  causes  of  the  greatest  trouble,  judging 
by  the  class  discussion  of  (a)? 

(c)  If  you  were  an  executive,  what  would  you  do  to  overcome 
these  difficulties? 

(d)  In  view  of  what  you  have  learned,  what  would  you  do  in 
order  to  obtain  more  rapid  advancement  as  a  worker? 

(e)  What  qualities  should  a  good  manager  possess? 

13.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  careless  mistakes  which  you  can  think 
of  which  might  interfere  with  the  smooth  conduct  of  a  business. 

14.  What  advantages  would  the  single  proprietor  type  of  business 
have  over  the  partnership  or  corporation  types:   to  the  proprietor 
himself?   to  the  workers?   to  society?     What  disadvantages  would 
there  be? 

15.  In  what  ways  would  a  partnership  be  an  improvement  over 
the  single  proprietor  type? 

16.  By  what  three  ways  might  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership 
be  brought  about?     Do  you  know  any  partnerships  which  have 
been  broken  up  in  any  of  these  ways? 
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17.  Is  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  more  noticeable  in  a 
business  run  by  an  individual  proprietor  or  a  partnership?    Explain. 

18.  What  is  meant  by  limited  liability?     See  if  you  can  find  the 
names  of  any  English  firms  with  Ltd.  after  them. 

19.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  organization  of  a  joint-stock 
company. 

20.  Why  is  the  corporation  form  of  business  increasing  so  rapidly? 

21.  Organize  a  corporation  in  your  own  class.     Issue  stock  and 
let  the  stockholders  vote  for  their  board  of  directors.      Let  the 
board  of  directors  choose  their  general  manager  and  then  let  the 
general  manager  appoint  a  production  manager,  a  sales  manager, 
an  advertising  manager. 

22.  If  some  of  the  class  were  bondholders  instead  of  stockholders, 
would  they  be  allowed  to  vote  for  the  board  of  directors?    Explain. 

23.  Complete  the  following  diagram: 


Represent 

Receive 

Redeemable 

Stocks 
Bonds 

Money  invested 
? 

Dividends 
? 

Only  by  sale  to  some  other  person 
? 

24.  Look  up  watered  stock  in   the  glossary.      How  would  the 
issuing  of  watered  stock  be  likely  to  affect  (a)  the  rate  of  dividends 
on  the  rest  of  the  stock,  (6)  the  price  to  the  consumers? 

25.  Complete  the  following  diagram: 


Rate  of 
Dividends 

Payment  of  Dividends 

Common  stock 
Preferred  stock 

Variable 
? 

After  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  preferred 
stock 

? 

26.  Look  up  uttt     P"femd  <***  i"  *e  glossary. 
Should  you  rather  have  preferred  stock  in  a  company  whose  pre- 
ferred stock  was  cumulative  or  stock  in  another  company,  equally 
good,  which  had  issued  noncumulative  preferred  stock?     Explain. 
Would  noncumulative   preferred  stock  in   a  secure  company   or 
cumulative  preferred  stock  in  a  weak  company  be  more  desirable? 

27.  Why  can  the  government  place  its  bonds  even  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  industrial  bonds  offer? 

28.  Why  is  borrowing  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  a  business  a 
good  thing  although  borrowing  to  pay  current  expenses  is  not 
advisable? 
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29.  Cut  from  the  newspapers  clippings  which  refer  to  common 
stock,  preferred  stock,  dividends,  interest  on  bonds,  stocks  above 
par,  stocks  below  par,  bulls,  bears. 

30.  Bring  to  class  the  market  quotations  on  the  financial  page  of 
the  daily  paper.      What  do  you  know  about  corporations  whose 
stock  is  quoted  above  par? 

31.  In  the  corporation  type  of  organization  what  disadvantages 
to  the  individual  stockholder  are  to  be  found?    to  the  workers? 
to  society? 

32.  What  laws  have  been  made  in  the  past  twenty  years  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  placing  too  great  power  in  the  hands  of  large  organiza- 
tions of  capital? 

33.  Why  is  the  interest  paid  upon  industrial  bonds  apt  to  be  less 
than  the  dividends  on  preferred  stock  in  the  same  corporation? 
Show  that  the  same  principle  is  applicable  to  interest  on  first  and 
second  mortgages  on  real  estate. 


CHAPTER  IX 

How  LABOR  HAS  ORGANIZED 

Attitude  toward  work.  If  you  should  be  tried  in  court, 
and  the  judge  should  sentence  you  to  a  term  of  hard  labor, 
you  would  feel  that  you  were  indeed  unfortunate.  There 
are  some  people  who  seem  to  feel  that  being  born  into  this 
workaday  world  is  very  much  like  being  sentenced  to  a 
life  term  of  labor.  If  you  were  accepted  as  a  member  of 
an  athletic  team,  if  you  were  elected  to  an  honorable  office, 
admitted  to  the  bar,  or  to  any  other  honored  calling,  you 
would  feel  that  you  were  fortunate.  To  some,  being  born 
into  this  workaday  world  seems  equivalent  to  being 
admitted  to  some  honorable  calling.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  attitude  of  people  toward 
their  life  work.  Something,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  work  you  have  to  do.  More,  however,  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  person  you  are.  It  is  a  life  of  work  in 
either  case.  Some  look  upon  it  as  a  burden  or  a  curse; 
others  look  upon  it  as  a  privilege  or  a  blessing. 

Upon  our  labor  depends  our  existence.  Nature  has 
furnished  us  the  raw  materials;  that  is  all.  There  may 
be  places  in  the  world  where  one  may  sit  under  a  tree,  open 
his  mouth,  and  let  the  food  drop  into  it.  But  most  of  us 
never  have  seen,  never  will  see,  and — if  we  are  wise — never 
will  want  to  see  such  a  place.  For  labor  gives  us  our  happi- 
ness as  well  as  our  means  of  livelihood.  Although  we  should 
have  had  to  work  no  matter  when  we  were  born,  our  methods 
of  working  with  other  people  are  vastly  different  from  what 
they  would  have  been  in  previous  ages  or  even  in  previous 
centuries,  or,  indeed,  a  generation  ago. 
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Slave  labor.  When  hunting  and  fishing  were  the  recog- 
nized means  of  getting  a  living,  life  was  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence.  The  numbers  of  men  did  not  increase,  nor  did 
great  wealth  come  into  being,  until  society  had  reached  the 
pastoral  stage,  and  passed  from  that  to  agriculture.  Yet 
even  then  society  as  a  whole  was  comparatively  poor. 
Moreover,  it  seemed  much  easier  for  a  strong  tribe  to  take 
from  weaker  tribes  than  to  submit  themselves  to  the  slow 
and  uninteresting  production  of  the  things  they  needed. 
The  captives,  who  in  more  primitive  days  had  been  put  to 
death,  were  allowed  to  live  as  the  property  of  the  victors, 
became  slaves,  and  took  over  a  part  of  the  work — usually 
the  most  disagreeable  part.  Later,  as  the  possibilities  of 
the  use  of  slaves  grew  greater,  the  number  was  increased 
by  making  slavery  the  punishment  for  crime  and  the 
penalty  for  debt.  When  even  such  methods  of  obtaining 
the  supply  did  not  keep  up  with  the  demand,  the  kidnaping 
of  slaves  became  a  profitable  venture. 

On  the  whole,  the  skilled  labor  was  performed  by  free 
workers,  while  the  slaves  were  used  for  such  work  as  agri- 
culture, herding,  or  domestic  service.  Occasionally,  when 
war  captives  or  kidnaped  slaves  were  already  skilled  in 
some  line  of  work,  they  were  permitted  to  engage  in  it  for 
their  master's  profit.  Sometimes  they  were  even  allowed 
to  save  for  themselves  a  portion  of  their  gain,  and  finally 
to  purchase  their  freedom.  Within  the  towns  the  free 
skilled  laborers  plied  their  various  trades,  each  line  of  work 
generally  being  located  on  one  street  or  in  one  quarter. 
The  carpenters  might  be  found  in  one  section,  the  weavers 
in  another,  while  the  workers  in  ivory  were  in  still  a  third. 

Early  labor  organizations.  Associations  were  formed, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  later  medieval  guilds;  and  it  is 
said  that  in  the  early  days,  when  Egyptian  civilization 
flourished,  the  flute  players  once  went  on  strike.  There 
were  guilds  among  the  Romans,  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  nation  whose  chief  characteristic  was  a  natural  sense  ot 
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organization.  But  these  associations  were  largely  for  social 
and  religious  purposes,  with  clubhouses  for  their  meetings 
and  banquets,  and  formed  under  the  protection  of  some 
appropriate  deity,  such  as  Vesta,  the  fire  goddess,  for  the 
bakers,  or  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  for  innkeepers. 

Labor  in  the  feudal  period.  When  the  attacks  of  the 
German  tribes,  together  with  internal  corruption,  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  commerce  and 
industry  in  the  Western  World  largely  came  to  a  standstill. 
The  feudal  period  was  characterized  by  what  is  known  as 
"self-sufficiency/'  where  each  little  manor  produced  for 
itself  whatever  it  needed,  and  often  only  the  miller,  the 
blacksmith,  and  the  baker  were  skilled  workers. 

Guild  organization.  As  the  population  became  more 
settled,  towns  sprang  up  again.  The  Crusades  increased 
the  desire  for  luxuries  from  the  East,  and  the  towns  grew 
larger  and  more  important.  Guilds  were  organized;  at 
first  the  guild  merchant,  composed  of  the  traders,  and  later 
the  craft  guilds  of  the  artisans  of  the  various  trades.  These 
guilds  had  social  and  religious  features,  but  they  were 
primarily  organized  to  protect  the  members  from  compe- 
tition without  and  within.  On  the  one  hand,  the  guilds 
held  a  monopoly  of  the  industry;  on  the  other,  they  rigidly 
enforced  guild  regulations  which  kept  up  the  standard 
of  goods  produced  and  prevented  one  master  from  profiting 
at  the  expense  of  another. 

Craft  guilds  and  modern  labor  unions.  These  guilds 
were  not  unlike  our  modern  trade  unions  in  that  they  were 
composed  of  the  workers  in  one  trade.  But  in  reality  they 
were  very  different  from  the  modern  organizations.  In 
the  guild  the  employer  and  the  employee  were  alike  members, 
and  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  guild  the  poorest  little  appren- 
tice boy  might  look  forward  to  becoming  a  master  himself, 
provided  always  his  skill  became  so  great  that  he  was 
worthy  of  being  considered  a  master  of  his  trade.  Later, 
however,  the  guild  regulations  instead  of  raising  the 
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standards  of  production  tended  to  lower  them,  because  the 
regulations  did  not  provide  for  any  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  production.  And  the  guild  masters  tried  to  keep 
the  journeymen  and  apprentices  down,  granting  pro- 
motion through  favoritism  rather  than  as  a  reward  for  merit. 

Introduction  of  the  factory  system.  But  with  the  coming 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  a  new  aspect  of  industrial 
relations  appeared.  With  the  building  of  factories  there 
was  an  opportunity  which  had  not  existed  before  to  employ 
laborers  and  pay  them  wages.  Many  farm  laborers  and 
small  farmers  from  the  rural  districts  flocked  into  the  factory 
towns,  tending  to  oversupply  the  labor  market  in  those 
towns.  The  peaceful  rural  villages  of  southern  England 
were  sometimes  almost  emptied  of  their  population,  so 
eager  were  the  people  to  flock  to  the  factory  towns  of  the 
North. 

The  labor  problem  became  a  vital  one,  and  the  need  for 
the  organization  of  labor  arose.  In  the  next  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  years  the  industrial  revolution  affected  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  Still  later  its 
effects  were  seen  in  the  United  States.  Everywhere,  as  a 
result,  an  entire  readjustment  of  the  conditions  of  capital 
and  labor  was  found  necessary. 

When  labor  first  organized  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
need  of  someone  to  take  the  part  of  the  downtrodden 
worker.  The  introduction  of  the  new  machinery  had  made 
it  possible  to  utilize  large  numbers  of  unskilled  workers. 
Some  of  this  unskilled  labor  was  supplied  by  the  newly 
arrived  agricultural  laborers,  some  of  it  by  children.  The 
supply  of  labor  was  so  greatly  increased  from  these  sources, 
and  the  employer  found  so  many  more  people  bidding  for 
jobs,  that  he  was  able  to  get  all  the  workers  he  wanted  at 
an  exceedingly  low  wage.  So,  too,  with  the  hours  of  work. 
If  any  employee  was  unwilling  to  work  the  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours  which  the  factory  work  demanded  of  him  at  that 
time,  there  were  plenty  of  other  workers  to  be  found  who 
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would  be  only  too  willing  to  take  his  job.  In  like  manner, 
the  employer  found  no  reason  for  improving  the  conditions 
of  work  for  his  people.  Fear  of  starvation  would  keep  the 
worker  on  the  job  no  matter  how  ill-ventilated  and  unsani- 
tary the  factory  in  which  he  must  work. 

At  first  the  old-fashioned  skilled  worker,  seeing  his  skill 
made  worthless  by  the  introduction  of  these  new  methods 
of  manufacture,  showed  his  resentment  by  destroying 
machinery  and  committing  other  acts  of  violence,  and  by 
applying  for  the  reenactment  or  reenforcement  of  laws  that 
were  out  of  date  and  almost  forgotten.  Gradually  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  methods  of  self-pre- 
servation for  him  were  to  be  found  in  labor  organization 
and  labor  legislation.  And  the  labor  union  came  into  being. 

Collective  bargaining.  As  industry  existed  at  that  time, 
there  was  no  chance  for  the  worker  as  an  individual  to  improve 
matters.  John  Jones  might  refuse  to  work  unless  the  abuses 
were  remedied,  but  his  refusal  would  have  resulted  merely 
in  the  loss  of  his  job.  Alone  he  was  helpless;  and  slowly 
the  workers  came  to  the  realization  that  their  only  salvation 
lay  in  group  bargaining.  An  employer  would  not  hesitate 
to  refuse  to  improve  matters  when  the  workers  came  singly, 
since  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  replace  one 
worker.  But  when  John  Jones's  demands  were  those  of  a 
joint  group  of  workers,  and  a  refusal  to  consider  improve- 
ments might  mean  the  loss  of  the  entire  working  force,  it 
was  an  altogether  different  matter.  So  before  long  the 
workers  found  out  that  the  principle  on  which  they  must 
stand  or  fall  was  that  of  collective  bargaining. 

But  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  get  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  accepted.  The  employers  were  keen  enough 
to  see  how  such  a  change  in  methods  of  dealing  with  their 
workers  would  affect  them.  The  employers  were  the  men 
with  the  political  power  and  the  money;  and  for  years  they 
were  successful  in  checking  labor  organization.  "Only 
three  years  before  (Queen)  Victoria's  coronation  six  poor 
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agricultural  laborers  in  Dorsetshire  were  transported  (1834) 
to  penal  servitude  at  Botany  Bay,  Australia,  for  seven 
years,  for  peacefully  combining  to  secure  an  increase  of  their 
wages,  which  at  that  time  were  only  six  shillings  a  week."1 
Types  of  labor  organization.  Finally,  however,  labor 
was  allowed  to  organize,  and  the  improvement  in  the  work- 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOR  UNIONS 

ing  conditions  has  been  steady  since  that  time.  There 
have,  of  course,  been  various  sorts  of  organization  started, 
but  three  general  types  may  be  distinguished.  First  there 
is  the  labor  union,  often  referred  to  as  "the  one  big  union," 
including  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  of  all  trades  and 
lines  of  work.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  in  power  in  the 

1  Montgomery:  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  pp.  419-420. 
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United  States  between  1870  and  1886,  was  an  early  example 
of  this.  The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (generally 
known  as  the  I.  W.  W.)  is  the  present-day  example,  although 
in  organization  and  methods  it  differs  greatly  from  the 
earlier  organization.  Then  there  is  the  trade  or  craft  unionf 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  made  up  of  workers  in  the 
same  trade  or  occupation:  such  as  the  carpenters'  union, 
the  bricklayers'  union,  the  plumbers'  union.  And  finally 
there  is  the  industrial  union,  which  includes  all  workers  of 
all  classes  and  all  trades  in  a  given  industry:  for  example, 
the  United  Mine  Workers. 

American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  best  known  labor 
organization  in  the  United  States  is  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  late  Samuel 
Gompers,  president  of  the  Federation  from  the  year  after 
its  founding  in  1881  until  his  death  in  1924,  the  organization 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man. 
The  Federation  is  a  "  central  labor  body  bearing  the  same  re- 
lation to  national  and  international  unions  that  the  Federal 
Government  bears  to  the  States  of  our  Union,  and  the  same 
relation  to  local  unions  not  identified  with  national  unions 
that  theFederal  Government  bears  to  one  of  our  territories."1 

Closed  versus  open  shop.  The  fundamental  principle  is, 
as  we  have  said,  that  of  collective  bargaining.  But  if  only 
half  the  workers  in  a  shop  are  members  of  the  union,  and 
the  employer  can  deal  directly  with  the  other  half  indi- 
vidually, the  employer  is  better  able  to  stand  out  against 
demands.  So  the  labor  organizations  are  very  insistent 
that  the  shops  where  their  members  work  shall  be  closed 
to  nonunion  workers.  Sometimes  they  even  go  as  far  as 
to  demand  the  check-off  system,  by  which  the  union  dues 
are  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  worker  before  he  ever 
receives  it,  and  handed  directly  to  the  union  by  the  employer. 

Aims  of  labor  organizations.  There  are  three  great 
objectives  for  which  the  labor  organizations  have  been 

1  Gompers:  Labor  and  the  Employer,  p.  15. 
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striving:  a  shortening  of  the  length  of  the  working  day; 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay;  and  an  improvement  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done.  Many  employers 
are  farsighted  enough  to  see  that  in  these  points  the  inter- 
ests of  the  employer  and  the  employee  are  the  same,  though 
in  most  respects  their  problems  are  vastly  different.  The 
employer  is  concerned  chiefly  with  his  profit,  the  form  in 
which  his  income  comes  to  him,  and  to  that  end  wishes  to 
see  an  increase  in  the  amount  and  efficiency  of  production. 
He  would  like  to  buy  whatever  he  has  to  buy,  including 
labor,  at  as  low  a  price  as  is  consistent  with  good  work,  and 
to  charge  as  high  prices  for  what  he  has  to  sell  as  are  com- 
patible with  large  sales.  The  employee,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  only  his  labor  to  consider.  He  would  like  to  get  as 
much  pay  as  he  can  for  it,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  effort. 

Yet  there  is  a  point  at  which  both  employer  and  employee 
may  be  the  gainers.  If  the  worker  works  too  long  hours  he 
is  fatigued,  and  does  less  work  and  poorer  work  than  he 
could  accomplish  if  not  tired  out.  At  the  same  time,  if  he 
works  too  few  hours  the  amount  of  production  is  cut  down 
so  greatly  that  it  no  longer  pays  the  employer  to  stay  in 
business,  and  thus  the  employee  no  longer  has  a  job.  So 
with  the  wages.  If  John  Jones  receives  too  little  pay  he 
cannot  keep  himself  in  fit  physical  condition.  If  he  receives 
too  much  pay  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  he  turns 
out,  the  factory  cannot  be  run  at  a  profit  or  pay  the  owners 
and  managers  anything,  and  must  be  closed  down.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  conditions  of  work.  Good  light,  good 
ventilation,  proper  sanitation,  and  adequate  safeguarding 
of  machinery  are  all  aids  to  both  employer  and  employee. 
But  if  too  much  money  is  spent  in  welfare  work,  once  more 
a  lack  of  profit  means  the  closing  down  of  the  business. 

Even  when  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work  are  all 
satisfactory,  there  is  still  another  factor  which  is  most  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  the  worker.  If  the  maker  of  soap  does 
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not  sell  a  given  cake  one  day,  he  may  sell  it  the  next  day,  or 
the  day  after  that.  Even  if  he  keeps  it  in  stock  for  a  year 
he  may  still  sell  it  for  something,  though  possibly  at  a 
reduced  price.  But  the  worker  has  only  one  thing  to  sell  - 
his  labor;  and  if  he  does  not  sell  today's  labor  today,  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  sell  it  later  at  any  price.  Tomorrow 
he  may  sell  labor;  but  it  will  be  tomorrow's  labor,  not 
today's.  So  the  worker  is  gravely  concerned  with  the 
security  of  his  employment. 

Any  worker  in  an  office  or  factory  wants  to  feel  that  as 
long  as  he  is  doing  his  work  conscientiously  he  is  secure  in 
his  position.  He  cannot  feel  the  same  degree  of  loyalty 
to  the  concern  if  he  knows  that  keeping  his  position,  or  being 
advanced,  is  dependent  upon  his  currying  favor  with  the 
foreman  or  the  manager,  or  upon  his  giving  to  the  man 
above  him  a  portion  of  his  earnings.  Neither  can  he  be 
contented  if  he  feels  that  at  any  time  he  may  lose  his 
job  if  some  relative  or  friend  of  the  man  in  authority  is  in 
need  of  a  position.  And  his  uncertainty  of  mind  is  reflected 
in  his  work.  It  is  to  his  advantage,  and  to  that  of  his 
employer  as  well,  for  him  to  feel  secure  in  his  job  so  long  as 
his  work  is  satisfactory. 

Strikes  and  lockouts.  Unfortunately,  employer  and 
worker  alike  often  fail  to  see  how  closely  their  interests 
are  interwoven,  and  it  is  because  of  this  failure  to  under- 
stand that  our  papers  are  filled  with  stories  of  the  use  of 
force  by  both  sides.  The  employees  feel  that  they  are 
unfairly  treated,  and  that  their  grievances  are  not  given 
due  consideration,  so  they  quit  work  in  a  body  until  such 
time  as  their  demands  are  granted.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  strike  or  walkout.  But  the  strikers  fear  that  the  em- 
ployer may  be  able  to  go  on  with  his  work  by  making  use 
not  only  of  laborers  in  real  need  of  work,  but  also  of  the 
scabs,  who  have  refused  to  go  out  with  their  mates,  or 
of  the  professional  strike  breakers,  who  are  frequently 
"roughnecks"  employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping 
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the  factory  running  until  the  strikers  are  forced  by  a  lack 
of  money  to  yield.  So  the  latter  establish  pickets  who 
patrol  the  streets  near  their  former  place  of  employment, 
to  prevent  (peaceably,  if  they  would  remain  within  the 
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law)  other  workers  from  taking  their  places,  and,  in  some 
instances,  customers  from  buying  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  employer  feels  that  the 
demands  of  the  workers  have  been  unfair,  he  himself  may 
be  responsible  for  closing  the  factory.  This  is  technically 
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known  as  a  lockout.  Frequently  an  employer  gets  the 
court  to  issue  an  injunction  forbidding  the  strike,  and 
consequently  making  the  continuation  of  the  strike  a  case 
of  contempt  of  court,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment 
without  a  jury  trial. 

Other  methods  of  compulsion.  Sometimes  the  workers 
bring  about  a  sympathetic  strike,  when  workers  in  other 
lines  of  work  quit  through  no  grievance  of  their  own,  but 
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LABOR  DISPUTES  ON  THE  DECLINE 

The  actual  number  of  labor  disputes  in  1927,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  firms  engaged  in  business,  was  probably  the  smallest  in  the  nation's 
history,  say  the  Cambridge  Associates,  of  Boston.  There  were  recorded 
764  disputes  which  reached  strike  stage,  as  against  1,035  in  1926,  and  4,450 
in  1917.  See  if  you  can  find  later  statistics,  and  add  them  to  this  chart. 

as  a  means  of  forcing  the  employer  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  strikers.  Sometimes  the  workers  persuade 
their  friends,  and  friends  of  their  cause,  to  refuse  to  have 
any  dealings  with  an  employer  who  opposes  their  demands; 
they  boycott  him.  Sometimes  they  publish  in  their  trade 
papers  lists  of  employers  who  are  considered  "unfair"  to 
organized  labor;  while  the  use  of  the  union  label  makes  it 
easy  for  the  prospective  buyer  to  see  whether  or  not  he  is 
getting  a  product  made  under  union  conditions. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  employer  sends  out  to  other  firms 
in  the  same  line  of  work  a  blacklist  containing  the  names  of 
undesirable  workmen,  some  of  whom  are  undesirable  solely 
because  of  union  activities.  And  a  worker  on  such  a  list 
often  has  to  change  his  name,  because  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  get  work  otherwise. 

The  position  of  the  public.  All  of  these  methods  tend 
to  slow  up  production,  and  that  affects  us,  the  ultimate 
consumers.  For  we  know  that  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  any  lessening  in  production  is  likely  to  result  in 
increased  prices.  The  strike  may  end  with  victory  for  the 
workers,  if  the  union  treasury  with  its  strike  benefits  has 
been  large  enough  to  enable  the  strikers  to  outwait  the 
employer.  It  may  end  with  victory  for  the  employer. 
But  in  either  case  it  is  the  consuming  public  which  must 
pay  the  bills.  So  it  is  with  any  other  restriction  in  pro- 
duction on  either  side.  The  employer,  if  he  happens  to 
have  a  monopoly,  may  intentionally  lessen  the  production 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
to  keep  prices  at  a  high  level.  If  he  is  in  a  competitive 
industry  he  cannot  do  this.  The  worker  may  deliberately 
lessen  the  amount  of  his  individual  production,  sometimes 
in  compliance  with  union  rules.  He  may  indulge  in  sabotage, 
a  destruction  of  an  employer's  property  "accidentally  on 
purpose/'  in  order  to  force  the  employer  to  grant  union 
demands.  He  may  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
order  that  there  may  be  too  few  men  for  the  necessary 
work,  with  the  resulting  higher  wages.  For  the  same 
reason  he  may  put  the  initiation  fee  for  entrance  into  the 
union  unfairly  high.  But  whichever  party  is  responsible 
for  such  wilful  lessening  of  production,  the  result  is  felt  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  No  one  who  is  fair  wants  to  get 
his  goods  more  cheaply  at  the  expense  of  the  well-being 
of  another  person.  If  the  lessening  of  the  production  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  is  of  a  commodity  with  which  the 
market  is  already  oversupplied,  the  public  has  no  right 
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to  object.  If  the  lessening  of  production  on  the  part  of 
the  worker  is  a  reaction  against  old  methods  of  piecework 
payment,  which  drove  the  worker  at  high  speed  to  make 
a  bare  living  and  left  him  worked  out  at  the  age  of  40  to 
45,  then  the  public  should  be  glad  that  such  conditions 
have  been  remedied.  But  when  the  employer  is  anxious 
to  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  the  employee  wishes 
to  get  all  he  can  for  himself,  irrespective  of  the  rights  of 
others,  then  it  is  time  for  the  public  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
matter. 

Labor  legislation.  The  public  has  already  taken  some 
action  where  the  conditions  of  work  have  been  so  bad  that 
enlightened  public  opinion  felt  that  it  must  interfere.  The 
work  of  the  unions  has  done  much  to  bring  about  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  as  the  eight-hour  law,  laws  against 
child  labor,  against  night  work  for  women,  against  working 
with  unprotected  machinery  or  in  unnecessarily  dangerous 
surroundings,  and  employers'  liability  and  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  but  it  has  been  the  force  of  public 
opinion  which  has  really  made  it  possible  to  push  such  laws 
through  the  legislatures. 

Arbitration  and  conciliation.  That  there  will  be  matters 
of  dispute  among  the  best  intentioned  people  is  inevitable. 
But  there  are  more  peaceable  methods  of  settling  disputes 
than  by  resorting  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  there  are 
more  immediate  ways  of  smoothing  out  differences  than 
by  waiting  for  the  slow  forming  of  a  public  opinion  which 
will  remedy  evils  by  legislation.  Many  concerns  are  glad 
to  have  methods  of  conciliation  used,  by  which  both  parties 
are  assisted  in  reaching  a  common  agreement.  Others 
make  use  of  arbitration,  by  which  the  decision  is  referred  to 
an  impartial  referee  —  or  outsider.  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  both  have  provision  for  the  arbitration  of  indus- 
trial disputes,  while  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
(which  aims  to  have  the  production  of  necessaries  such  as 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  transportation  administered  for 
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Courtesy  J.  N.  Darling  and  Collier's 

IT  WOULD  BE  EASY  TO  SOLVE  THE  PUZZLE  IF  IT  WERE  NOT  FOR  THOSE 
Two  EXTRA  PIECES 

the  benefit  of  the  public)  is  one  of  the  most  recent  American 
attempts  to  solve  the  question  of  peaceful  settlement. 
The  courts  have  decided  that  the  act  establishing  this 
Court  cannot  apply  to  all  industries,  but  only  to  such  as 
are  "affected  with  a  public  interest/'  that  is,  to  transporta- 
tion companies,  gas  and  electric  lighting  companies,  and 
others  that  are  commonly  called  public  utility  companies. 
In  a  case  of  a  dispute  between  such  companies  and  their 
employees,  a  state  arbitration  court  may,  without  waiting 
to  be  asked  by  both  disputants,  investigate  the  question 
under  dispute  and  decide  it  one  way  or  the  other.  Both 
parties  are  then  required  to  submit  to  the  decision. 

Industrial  democracy.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  progress  in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor 
has  been  the  development  of  what  is  called  industrial 
democracy,  by  which  the  worker  is  allowed  a  share  in 
determining  the  policy  of  the  shop.  He  helps  to  decide 
the  conditions  under  which  he  shall  work,  his  hours  of 
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employment,  the  wages  he  is  to  receive,  and  the  relations 
of  the  workers  to  each  other  and  to  the  management.  One 
of  the  best  known  phases  of  this  industrial  democracy  is 
known  as  the  shop  committee,  upon  which  both  the  workers 
and  the  employing  group  are  represented.  England  has 
gone  farthest  in  this  direction  by  establishing  during  the 
war  what  are  known  as  the  "Whitley  Councils/'  which 
provide  for  national  and  district  as  well  as  shop  committees. 
Here  in  the  United  States  the  firm  of  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx  has  proved  that  the  principle  can  be  worked  out  in 
the  clothing  industry,  while  the  Filene  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  department  store. 

Stock  ownership  by  employees.  In  America,  however, 
another  movement  is  developed  which  goes  much  further 
than  anything  which  has  yet  shown  itself  in  England ;  that 
is,  the  tendency  for  employees  to  gain  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment through  the  purchase  of  the  shares  of  the  corporations 
that  employ  them.  If  large  numbers  of  the  workers  in  a 
shoe  factory  will  buy  and  pay  for  the  shares  of  the  corpora- 
tion that  owns  the  factory,  then  they  themselves  become 
part  owners  and  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  share  in  the 
management.  This  method  of  employee  representation 
is  more  rational;  it  goes  more  directly  to  the  point  and 
promises  vastly  more  than  can  ever  be  achieved  by  the 
Whitley  plan  in  England  or  anywhere  else.  American 
laboring  men,  literally  by  the  millions,  are  making  use  of 
this  method. 

Professional  organizations.  The  professions  have  never 
organized  to  the  extent  that  manual  labor  has,  but  there 
have  been  associations  of  lawyers,  of  doctors,  of  teachers, 
etc.,  which  have  been  formed  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
profession.  One  point,  moreover,  which  they  have  empha- 
sized could  well  be  adopted  by  the  regular  labor  unions. 
The  professional  organizations,  like  the  others,  have  been 
especially  interested  in  increasing  the  financial  returns  for 
their  services,  but  their  tendency  has  been  to  increase 
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their  fees  or  their  salaries  by  raising  the  standards  of  the 
profession;  in  other  words,  to  gain  a  greater  remuneration 
for  themselves  by  giving  proportionally  more  valuable 
service  instead  of  trying  to  raise  their  pay  without  regard 
to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  work  performed. 

An  organization  is  professional  when  it  tries  to  win  pros- 
perity for  its  members  by  setting  a  high  standard  of  per- 
formance and  not  permitting  anyone  to  ply  the  trade  who 
falls  below  that  standard.  A  mere  fighting  organization,  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  no  effort  to  improve  its  work  or  to 
deserve  better  of  the  public.  Many  among  the  manual 
workers  aim  for  the  same  ideal,  and  many  in  the  professions 
are  concerned  only  with  the  remuneration  which  they 
receive.  But  it  would  be  well  for  organized  labor  as  an 
organization  to  adopt  this  ideal  as  part  of  its  creed,  for  the 
time  will  probably  come  when  all  organizations  which  hope 
to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  the  public  will  have  to  become 
standard-setting  organizations. 

The  history  of  the  organization  of  labor  has  been  a  gradual 
growth  in  better  living  conditions.  It  is  true  that  living 
costs  have  gradually  increased.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
to  us  today  that  prices  and  wages  could  have  been  as  low  as 
they  were  at  various  times  in  the  past,  but  that  is  largely  a 
question  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  money.  An 
abundance  of  money  usually  means  high  money  wages  and 
high  prices,  while  a  scarcity  of  money  means  low  money 
wages  and  low  prices.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  for 
laborers  to  be  as  well  off  under  low  as  under  high  money 
wages. 

In  modern  times,  money  wages  and  prices  have  risen,  but 
the  returns  to  labor  have  increased  still  more  rapidly.  This 
has  been  especially  true  since  the  World  War,  when  labor 
was  so  necessary  for  making  materials  demanded  by  the  war 
that  the  returns  to  labor,  in  terms  of  real  as  well  as  nominal 
wages,  were  higher  than  they  ever  had  been  before  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  And  although  nominal  wages  have  gone 
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down  somewhat,  the  real  wages  of  those  who  have  steady 
employment  will  probably  never  return  to  the  prewar  level. 
In  consequence,  the  regularly  employed  laboring  group  is 
now  faced  with  a  new  problem — what  to  do  with  the  surplus. 
Some,  unwisely,  will  spend  all  they  make  upon  the  satis- 
faction of  immediate  wants  and  present  desires.  Others 
who  are  wiser  will  live  according  to  a  higher  standard,  but 
will  see  to  it  that  provision  is  made  for  the  period  of  life  when 
they  can  no  longer  be  wage  earners,  as  well  as  for  the  times 
of  temporary  economic  distress  which  come  from  unemploy- 
ment, from  strikes,  or  from  sickness. 

HOW  LABOR  HAS  ORGANIZED 

1.  What  sort  of  work  do  you  really  enjoy  doing?     In  what  kind 
of  a  position  would  you  be  able  to  do  such  work  in  your  later  life? 

2.  How  is  your  attitude  toward  your  work  likely  to  affect  the 
quality  of  the  work?    Are  you  more  or  less  likely  to  get  tired  easily 
if  you  like  your  work? 

3.  What  was  done  with  captives  during  the  hunting  and  fishing 
stage?  in  the  later  stages?    Why  this  change?    Was  it  an  improve- 
ment or  not?     Is  it  any  argument  for  slavery  today? 

4.  By  what  methods  were  slaves  obtained?     Are  any  of  the  same 
methods  used  today?     Where? 

5.  What  advantage  has  free  labor  over  slave  labor? 

6.  In  an  ancient  history  look  up  the  institution  of  slavery  under 
the   Egyptians,    Babylonians,    Assyrians,    Hebrews,    Greeks,    and 
Romans.     Which  nations  treated  the  slaves  the  most  harshly?   the 
most  kindly?     Can  you  see  any  reason  why  this  should  be  so? 

7.  How  does  the  modern  trade  union  resemble  the  medieval 
guilds?    How  does  it  differ  from  them? 

8.  Do  we  have  the  apprentice  system  in  any  of  our  trades  today? 
How  does  it  differ  from  the  old  apprentice  system? 

9.  Why  was  there  no  real  need  of  labor  organization  before  the 
time  of  the  Industrial  Revolution? 

10.  Why  did  the  Industrial  Revolution  mean  a  complete  change 
in  the  labor  problem? 

11.  Why  were  the  hours  unjustly  long  and  the  wages  unfairly  low 
in  the  early  years  of  factory  manufacture?     Would  it  have  been 
possible  to  pass  legislation  in  advance  to  safeguard  the  workers? 

12.  Why  are  the  labor  unions  so  interested  in  retaining  the  right 
to  settle  disputes  by  collective  bargaining? 
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13.  Make  up  a  little  play  which  will  show  the  value  of  collective 
bargaining  in  contrast  to  unorganized  attempts  to  improve  con- 
ditions. 

14.  How  does  a  trade  union  differ  from  a  labor  union?   from  an 
industrial  union?     Of  which  type  (or  types)  are  the  unions  in  your 
vicinity? 

15.  Make  a  poster  showing  the  difference  between  a  trade  union, 
a  labor  union,  and  an  industrial  union. 

16.  What  is  meant  by  a  closed  shop?     Why  do  the  labor  unions 
want  it?     Are  there  any  closed  shops  in  your  vicinity? 

17.  What  is  the  check-off  system?     Why  do  the  labor  unions 
want  that?     Have  there  been  any  examples  of  disputes  over  the 
check-off  system  in  recent  years? 

18.  What  are  the  three  great  objectives  toward  which  the  labor 
unions  are  working?     To  what  extent  have  they  been  successful? 
Is  there  any  chance  that  they  may  use  their  organized  power  in  such 
a  way  as  to  harm  society?     Explain. 

19.  Why  is  the  certainty  of  holding  his  job  (so  long  as  he  gives 
satisfactory  service)  really  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  worker? 

20.  Could  labor  exist  without  capital?     Would  it  be  so  well  off 
without  capital? 

21.  Find  out  some  examples  where  the  workers  have  taken  over 
the  management  of  a  business.     What  has  happened? 

22.  Do  low  wages  always  mean  extra  profit  to  the  employer? 
Explain. 

23.  What  causes  for  unemployment  can  you  think  of?     In  what 
way  can  these  conditions  be  remedied? 

24.  Look  up  in  the  glossary  "mobility  of  labor."     How  would  a 
condition  of  great  mobility  in  a  given  section  be  likely  to  affect 
(a)  the  unemployment  question,  (6)  the  wage  question,  (c)  general 
prosperity. 

25.  What  militant  or  forcible  methods  are  sometimes  resorted  to 
by  the  workers?  by  the  employers?     What  is  the  effect  upon  soci- 
ety of  the  use  of  such  methods? 

26.  What  factors  would  be  apt  to  influence  the  length  of  strikes? 

27.  Cut  from  the  newspapers  any  references  to  strikes  which  you 
can  find.    For  what  reasons  in  each  case  did  the  strikers  quit  work? 

28.  How  does  conciliation  differ  from  arbitration?    Why  are  such 
methods  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  militant  methods? 

29.  Make  a  report  about  the  provisions  of  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  employers'  liability  laws. 

30.  What  laws  have  been  passed  in  your  state  to  improve  labor 
conditions?    What  still  needs  to  be  done  along  that  line? 
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31.  Was  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  the  Kansas 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  for  the 
country? 

32.  Why  should  purchase  of  stock  by  employees  help  to  make 
labor  relationships  more  satisfactory? 

33.  In  what  way  do  professional  organizations  differ  from  other 
labor  organizations?      Is  this  difference  a  necessary  one?      How 
would  our  conditions  of  life  be  changed  if  labor  organizations  adopted 
professional  standards? 

34.  How  will  each  of  the  following  affect  the  profits  of  a  firm? 
(a)  the  effort  of  the  whole  organization  to  render  better  service 

to  the  public. 
(6)  a  courteous  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  clerks  and  salesmen. 

(c)  an  independent  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  clerks  and 

salesmen. 

(d)  an  attempt  to  get  the  better  of  the  customer  on  every 

business  deal. 

(e)  an  attempt  to  give  the  customer  a  square  deal  every  time, 

35.  What  examples  can  you  see  of  an  increasing  desire  of  both 
employer  and  employees  to  render  better  service  to  the  public? 


CHAPTER  X 

How  WE  LEARN  TO  LIVE  AND  WORK  TOGETHER 

Training  the  prehistoric  child.  Every  group  has  always 
trained  its  young  people  along  the  lines  which  it  believed 
led  to  the  ideal  goal.  Thus  the  chief  end  of  life  in  prehistoric 
times  was  the  mere  preservation  of  existence,  so  prehistoric 
man  early  taught  the  children  of  his  family  how  to  shape 
weapons  of  stone,  how  to  make  and  use  the  bow  and  arrow, 
how  to  make  fire  with  fire  sticks  or  flint,  how  to  track 
animals  or  enemies  silently,  and  how  to  conceal  the  signs 
of  his  own  passing.  And  we  may  imagine  that  the  pre- 
historic children  learned  much  of  the  life  of  their  prehistoric 
elders  by  playing  at  hunting  or  fire  making  or  tracking, 
just  as  children  today  imitate  in  their  games  the  activities 
of  older  people. 

In  tribal  society,  the  youth  was  instructed  by  means  of 
"initiation  mysteries"  in  all  the  superstitious  customs 
which  were  believed  necessary  for  the  production  of  food 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  safety  of  the  tribe. 

Spartan  education.  The  Greek  city  of  Sparta  was  an 
armed  camp,  its  members  ever  alert  to  defend  themselves 
against  any  uprising  of  the  servile  groups  on  which  they 
depended  for  their  food  and  other  necessities  of  life,  and 
quick  to  take  aggressive  action  against  enemies  outside 
their  borders.  Thus  the  Spartan  boy  was  inured  to  hard- 
ship that  he  might  be  able  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  a 
military  campaign.  He  was  taught  to  steal  skilfully — 
although  never  from  other  Spartans — that  he  might  suc- 
cessfully forage  for  his  food  during  a  war.  And  he  was 
trained  to  inarching  and  to  the  use  of  arms  until  he  developed 
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THE  ATHENIAN  OATH 

I  WILL  NOT  BRING  DISHONOR  UPON 
MY  ARMS,  AND  I  WILL  NOT  DESERT 
THE  COMRADE  BY  MY  SIDE.  I  WILL 
DEFEND  THE  SACRED  PLACES  AND 
ALL  THINGS  HOLY,  WHETHER  ALONE 
OR  WITH  THE  HELP  OF  MANY.  I  WILL 
LEAVE  MY  NATIVE  LAND  NOT  LESS, 
BUT  GREATER  AND  BETTER  THAN  I 
FOUND  IT.  I  WILL  RENDER  INTELLI- 
GENT OBEDIENCE  TO  MY  SUPERIORS, 
AND  WILL  OBEY  THE  ESTABLISHED 
ORDINANCES  AND  WHATSOEVER 
OTHER  LAWS  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
HARMONIOUSLY  ESTABLISH.  I  WILL 
NOT  SUFFER  THE  LAWS  TO  BE  SET 
ASIDE  OR  DISOBEYED,  BUT  WILL 
DEFEND  THEM,  ALONE  OR  WITH  THE 
HELP  OF  ALL.  AND  I  WILL  RESPECT 
THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  FATHERS. 
THE  GODS  BE  MY  WITNESSES. 


THIS  WAS  THE  OATH  TAKEN  BY  ATHENIAN  BOYS  UPON  COMING  TO  AGE 

into  a  hardy  man,  bred  for  a  life  of  warfare,  the  softening 
influence  of  family  life  being  sacrificed  in  order  to  develop 
an  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  State. 
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Athenian  education.  The  Athenian  boy  learned  warfare 
only  as  a  part  of  the  greater  culture  which  included  the 
ability  to  speak  well  in  public,  to  accompany  song  with  the 
playing  of  the  lyre,  and  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  Athenian  culture  aimed 
to  produce  a  highly  developed  individual  who  was  loyal 
to  the  State  but  did  not  regard  it  as  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered. 

In  like  manner,  Rome  developed  the  effective  organiza- 
tion of  an  army  and  state;  the  medieval  church  produced  a 
group  of  ascetics  who  renounced  the  world  and  all  its 
temptations;  the  German  bred  two  types,  one  consisting 
of  a  few  supermen  as  leaders,  the  other  a  mass  of  obedient 
followers;  while  the  English  have  striven  especially  to 
train  their  people  for  good  sportsmanship  in  all  their  rela- 
tions with  mankind. 

Purposes  of  American  education.  In  consequence,  we 
can  never  find  out  whether  our  training  in  America  is  what 
it  ought  to  be  until  we  find  out  the  goal  which  we  have  in 
mind.  Many  foreigners  have  an  idea  that  the  American 
goal  is  the  making  of  money,  and  perhaps  they  have  some 
ground  for  such  a  belief.  If  we  are  asked  to  name  half  a 
dozen  successful  men  we  are  apt  to  lead  off  with  such 
names  as  Henry  Ford  or  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  Athenians 
in  answer  to  the  same  question  would  have  mentioned 
^schylus  the  dramatist,  Phidias  the  sculptor,  Socrates 
the  philosopher,  or  Pericles  the  statesman. 

And  yet  when  we  examine  more  closely  we  see  that  our 
admiration  of  these  rich  men  is  colored  by  the  service  which 
they  have  rendered  by  the  making  or  the  spending  of  their 
money.  Henry  Ford  has  given  pleasure  to  millions  by  his 
development  of  an  inexpensive  car,  while  Andrew  Carnegie 
is  remembered  less  for  his  money  than  for  the  libraries 
which  he  has  scattered  broadcast  over  our  country.  And 
we  think  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Edison  or  Luther  Burbank 
less  in  terms  of  the  money  they  have  made  than  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  scientific  experiments  which  they  have  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  So  we  see  that  a  wholesome 
attitude  toward  society  and  conspicuous  service  to  man- 
kind play  a  large  part  in  our  education  today. 

A  number  of  men  who  have  been  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  have  classified  the  purposes  of  modern 
American  education  under  seven  heads.  Vocation  is,  of 
course,  to  be  included,  since  a  man  who  cannot  support 


Slior  e  of  Human  JBcier^y"  to 


the  Physical  Needs  of  Life: 


SAVAGERY^ 


Courtesy  Division  of  Research,  National  Education  Association 

WHY  THE  COST  OF  EDUCATION  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  INCREASE  so 
LONG  AS  PROGRESS  CONTINUES 

himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him  is  little  good  to 
himself  or  to  his  community.  But  vocation  is  not  so 
important  as  some  people  would  have  us  believe.  A  man 
cannot  be  a  productive  worker  unless  he  has  his  health, 
and  even  if  well-trained  he  may  become,  through  illness, 
a  dependent  upon  society.  He  cannot  carry  on  his  every- 
day intercourse  with  his  fellows  unless  he  has  a  good  com- 
mand of  such  fundamental  processes  as  the  "three  R's." 
Since  all  communities  are  made  up  of  families,  he  needs 
to  be  trained  for  worthy  home  membership.  He  needs  to 
know  how  to  spend  his  leisure  in  such  a  way  that  he  is 
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better  fitted  for  service  as  a  result  of  such  recreation.  He 
needs  to  be  taught  to  understand  and  to  help  in  all  the  various 
phases  of  the  government  from  which  he  receives  benefits. 
He  needs  to  learn  to  judge  between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
of  all  questions  which  arise,  since  an  educated  "crook" 
is  undoubtedly  the  least  desirable  of  all  the  citizens  that  a 
country  possesses. 

We  must  understand  at  the  outset  that  the  education 
of  a  boy  or  girl  along  all  these  lines  is  not  obtained  entirely 
at  school.  Education  is  really  experience,  and  the  true 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  piece  out  the  education  we  acquire 
by  less  formal  methods,  which  begin  long  before  we  are  old 
enough  to  speak  intelligibly  and  which  never  finish  as  long 
as  we  live.  It  would  be  possible  for  us  to  learn  much  that 
school  teaches  us  without  going  to  school;  but  learning 
these  things  at  school  is  a  quicker  and  easier  method.  It 
is  possible  to  get  to  the  top  of  an  eleven  story  building  by 
climbing  the  stairs,  though  it  is  easier  and  quicker  to  take 
the  elevator. 

The  effect  of  the  industrial  revolution  on  education.  In 
the  earliest  times,  practically  all  education  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  family  group.  The  father  instructed  the  boy  in  the 
lines  of  work  which  were  characteristically  men's  work, 
while  the  mother  trained  the  girl  in  the  household  tasks 
which  were  the  woman's  sphere;  and  the  children  gained 
within  the  home  their  ideas  of  tribal  loyalty,  of  obedience, 
and  of  all  the  other  social  virtues.  But  when  the  industrial 
revolution  drove  industry  from  the  home,  and  production 
could  be  carried  on  more  efficiently  in  factories,  men  no 
longer  could  train  their  sons  in  the  industry  to  which  they 
had  been  bred.  In  the  home,  too,  the  industrial  revolution 
had  made  great  changes.  Flour,  butter,  preserved  goods, 
and  other  foodstuffs  were  more  cheaply  obtained  from 
outside  sources.  Even  the  work  which  was  left  at  home 
became  greatly  simplified  by  the  use  of  electric  washers 
and  ironers,  fireless  cookers,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  a  thou- 
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sand  other  labor-saving  devices.  Repair  work  went  to  the 
tailor  shop,  the  preparation  of  foodstuffs  to  the  delicatessen 
store,  washing  and  ironing  to  the  laundry;  and  the  home 
ceased  to  be  a  school  of  industrial  training. 

Home  training.  Yet  with  all  these  changes,  the  im- 
portance of  the  family  as  trainers  of  the  young  has  not 
entirely  vanished.  A  child  remains,  during  the  most  impres- 
sionable years  of  his  life,  almost  solely  under  the  influence 
of  his  family.  From  them  he  learns  to  talk  and  to  walk. 
Even  more,  he  gains  or  fails  to  gain  those  basic  qualities 
of  discipline,  loyalty  to  group,  and  service  for  the  common 
good  upon  which  right  living  together  depends.  He  is 
born  with  certain  tendencies  which  will  develop  one  way 
or  another;  for  example,  the  desire  for  constructive  work- 
manship and  a  curiosity  which  may  manifest  itself  in  a 
desire  to  break  up  everything  in  sight  to  find  out  how  it 
works.  By  right  training  these  tendencies  may  be  diverted 
into  the  custom  of  fixing  up  the  things  about  the  house 
which  are  found  to  be  out  of  order. 

Again,  he  has  a  desire  for  ownership,  for  acquiring 
and  collecting,  which  may  appear  in  a  selfish  desire  to  keep 
for  himself  all  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  or  may  take  the 
form  of  an  orderly  collecting  of  stamps,  of  butterflies  and 
beetles,  of  shells,  or  of  stones.  He  seems  to  have  a  natural 
pugnacity,  a  desire  to  fight,  but  he  may  show  it  in  an 
endeavor  to  be  the  town  bully,  anxious  to  exhibit  his 
strength  by  inflicting  suffering  on  those  unable  to  defend 
themselves;  or  he  may  stand  unflinchingly  for  what  he 
has  been  taught  is  the  right.  He  has  a  desire  to  be  in  a 
group  and  to  gain  the  group  approval.  This  may  result 
in  membership  in  a  gang  which  is  the  terror  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  in  working  with  such  organizations  as  the  Knights 
of  King  Arthur  or  the  Boy  Scouts. 

He  has  a  sense  of  rivalry,  which  may  cause  him  to  strive 
for  victory  with  no  regard  for  honor  and  fair  play  and  may 
lead  him  sometimes  into  positive  wrongdoing,  or  may 
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inspire  him  to  see  if  he  can  surpass  others  in  service  for 
the  common  good.  He  has  an  inventive  turn  of  mind, 
which  may  be  turned  aside  into  the  habit  of  devising  new 
tortures  to  be  inflicted  upon  dumb  animals  and  weaker 
children,  or  may  be  cultivated  to  the  end  of  finding  short 
cuts  in  doing  worth-while  things,  such  as  building  a  radio. 
He  has  a  love  for  adventure  and  the  chase,  which  may 
lead  him  to  run  away  from  home  and  sever  himself  com- 
pletely from  home  influences,  or  to  find  in  sports  and  games 
a  satisfactory  outlet  for  this  instinct.  He  has  a  desire  for 
leadership  and  mastery,  which  may  cause  him  to  take  the 
initiative  in  petty  thievery  and  wanton  destruction,  or  to 
become  the  leader  of  a  Scout  troop  or  captain  of  the  foot- 
ball or  track  team.  He  has  a  certain  wish  to  follow,  as  well, 
which  makes  him  always  a  hero  worshiper.  He  may  find 
his  idol  in  the  street-corner  tough  or  in  a  Roosevelt,  a  Dan 
Beard,  or  a  Lindbergh.  He  has  a  desire  for  display,  which 
may  make  of  him  an  unbearable  "show-off"  or  may  prompt 
him  to  see  that  he  is  always  well  groomed  and  carefully 
dressed. 

Which  expression  of  his  innate  tendencies  he  will  choose 
depends  'almost  completely  upon  his  family  influences.  If 
the  home  is  disorderly,  if  there  is  lack  of  harmony  and 
affection  between  the  parents,  if  selfishness  is  the  rule  and 
the  family  ideals  and  standards  are  low,  there  is  little 
chance  of  his  growing  up  honest,  self-controlled,  unselfish, 
and  socially  serviceable,  no  matter  what  his  later  outside 
teaching  may  be.  Since  he  learns  by  example  rather  than 
by  precept,  what  he  is  taught  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
offset  the  habits  which  he  has  formed  at  home. 

Weaknesses  of  the  modern  home.  In  many  cases  the 
parents  have  followed  industry  out  of  the  home.  The 
father  no  longer  works  with  his  boys,  but  daily  betakes 
himself  to  the  factory  or  the  office,  sometimes  working 
hours  so  long  that  he  hardly  knows  his  children,  since  he 
leaves  before  they  wake  and  returns  only  after  they  have 
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gone  to  bed.  Often  the  mother,  too,  finds  it  necessary  to 
become  a  breadwinner,  taking  up  laundry  work,  factory 
work,  scrubbing,  or  sewing,  and  by  the  small  wages  she 
receives  helping  to  keep  the  family  together.  Perhaps  the 
whole  family  spend  their  waking  hours  in  a  tenement 
workshop,  a  sweatshop  where  the  wages  are  so  low  that 
even  though  all  the  children  help  in  making  clothing  or 
artificial  flowers,  or  in  picking  out  nut  meats,  the  whole 
family  must  eat,  sleep,  and  work  in  the  same  room. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  work  which  takes  the  mother  from  the 
home.  It  may  be  a  bridge  club  or  too  great  fondness  for 
"movies"  and  vaudeville,  or  even  an  uncontrolled  habit 
of  back-yard  gossip.  Perhaps  children  and  parents  alike 
have  grown  to  regard  the  home  as  a  place  to  remain  in 
only  when  there  is  nowhere  else  to  go.  But  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  absence  of  a  right  home  environment,  it  results 
in  a  failure  to  develop  that  necessary  spirit  of  teamwork 
and  of  obedience  to  the  rules  that  exist  for  the  welfare  of 
the  larger  group. 

School  training.  As  the  home  has  given  up  more  and 
more  of  its  earlier  training,  the  school  has  assumed  it. 
Teaching  the  three  R's  used  to  be  almost  all  that  was 
necessary.  But  when  industrial  training  was  no  longer 
possible  at  home,  the  schools  felt  it  necessary  to  put  in 
courses  in  mechanical  and  domestic  arts,  and  in  commercial 
work.  With  the  growth  of  cities,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  getting  the  requisite  amount  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise,  training  in  physical  education  was  found 
advisable.  Courses  in  art,  literature,  and  music  were 
introduced  that  the  pupils  might  have  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  things  of  life,  and  might  know  better  how 
to  spend  their  leisure  time.  The  physical  sciences  began 
to  be  stressed  as  our  dependence  upon  mechanical  devices 
increased.  The  social  sciences  have  been  receiving  greater 
emphasis  since  it  is  coming  to  be  realized  that  progress 
consists  in  learning  how  to  adjust  oneself  to  the  needs  and 
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comfort  of  others,  and  that  the  adjustment  is  not  always 
easy — in  fact,  is  growing  more  and  more  difficult. 

Even  the  organization  of  the  school  has  been  changed. 
The  Junior  High  School,  with  its  "try-out"  courses,  has 
been  introduced  in  many  cities  to  take  the  place  of  the 
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last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school  and  the  first  year  of 
the  old  four-year  high  school.  Student  participation  in 
school  government  has  been  widely  adopted,  and  clubs 
of  all  sorts  have  been  started  in  many  schools,  since  it  has 
come  to  be  recognized  that  the  end  of  education  is  not 
simply  to  impart  information  but  to  train  for  living  together. 
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Compulsory  attendance.  Education  is  especially  neces- 
sary for  a  democracy.  Every  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
realized  that  the  safest  way  to  keep  the  people  from  demand- 
ing rights  was  to  keep  education  from  them.  Governor 
Berkeley  of  Virginia,  in  Colonial  times,  thanked  God  that 
there  were  no  free  public  schools,  since  aristocratic  control 
in  that  colony  would  have  been  questioned  sooner  by  an 
educated  than  by  an  illiterate  group  of  common  people. 

In  order  that  as  many  of  its  people  as  possible  may  be 
able  to  learn  about  the  problems  which  a  democracy  is 
called  upon  to  face,  compulsory  attendance  laws  have 
been  passed  by  the  various  States.  These  require  attend- 
ance at  school  until  the  age  of  14  in  most  States,  and  in 
some  States  until  18;  and  in  many  cases  continuation  school 
attendance  is  compulsory.  Perhaps  it  seems  queer  to  pass 
laws  trying  to  make  pupils  become  educated  whether  they 
wish  it  or  not.  But  since  the  family  can  no  longer  be 
depended  upon  to  give  the  training  which  it  used  to  give, 
school  training  is  proportionately  more  important;  and 
since  the  problems  of  the  United  States  have  become  more 
varied  and  more  complex  as  the  country  has  become  more 
densely  settled,  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion is  required. 

There  seem  to  be  three  groups  of  people  who  need  such 
laws  to  restrain  them.  One  group  is  made  up  of  parents 
who  care  more  for  the  money  which  their  children  can  bring 
in  than  they  do  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  children. 
Another  group  is  composed  of  pupils  who  dislike  the  re- 
straints of  school  and  are  lured  away  by  the  desire  to  have 
money  of  their  own  to  spend,  and  who  do  not  realize  that 
by  failing  to  gain  the  training  offered  they  are  probably 
sentencing  themselves  to  laborious  work  at  poor  pay  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  In  the  third  group  are  found  those 
employers  who  see  in  the  children  merely  a  cheap  labor 
supply,  and  who  oppose  the  laws  because  they  feel  that 
such  laws  are  financially  unprofitable  to  them. 
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Continuation  schools.  In  some  of  the  States  pupils  who 
leave  school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  in  order  to  go 
to  work  must  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  week  in 
what  is  known  as  continuation  school.  Thus  they  are 
provided  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their 
education,  and  since  in 
many  cases  they  take  up 
industrial  courses,  they 
become  better  fitted  for 
the  type  of  industry  in 
which  they  are  actually 
working. 

Educational  opportuni- 
ties. Still  other  opportuni- 
ties are  open  for  this  school 
training.  Private  schools 
have  been  established  which 
take  care  of  these  pupils 
who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other do  not  find  that  their 
needs  are  met  by  the  public 
schools.  Colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  technical  schools 
offer  the  additional  training 
which  present-day  condi- 
tions seem  to  demand.  For 
the  question  of  education  is 
growing  to  be  increasingly 
important.  The  educational 
requirements  for  entrance 
into  nearly  all  kinds  of  work 
are  being  steadily  raised.  Employers  in  many  lines  of  busi- 
ness now  require  a  high-school  diploma  of  any  applicant  who 
is  even  considered  for  a  position.  The  better  hospitals,  too, 
are  demanding  high-school  training  from  their  student 
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nurses.  Even  business  is  today  becoming  a  profession, 
demanding  after-high-school  preparation  almost  as  much 
as  do  the  professions  or  the  arts,  and  colleges  of  business 
administration  are  appearing  in  many  of  the  great  univer- 
sities. In  many  cases  boys  and  girls  who  really  want  to 
continue  their  education  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to  overcome  this 
handicap.  But  through  State  universities,  where  tuition  is 
free  to  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  through  scholarships 
and  fellowships  in  other  colleges  and  universities,  almost 
any  ambitious  boy  or  girl  can  gain  as  much  education  as  he 
or  she  desires.  Night  schools,  university  extension  courses, 
and  correspondence  schools  have  still  further  extended  the 
possibilities  of  obtaining  an  education.  Libraries,  both 
fixed  and  traveling;  lectures  and  courses  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  Chautauquas,  and  indus- 
trial clubs;  art  and  natural  history  museums  and 
institutes,  all  have  helped  to  spread  the  opportunities 
for  learning. 

The  newspapers.  Yet  even  the  family,  the  school,  and 
these  outside  sources  are  not  responsible  for  all  the  educa- 
tion that  boys  and  girls,  and  even  adults,  receive.  Every 
day  we  are  being  educated  along  one  line  or  another,  although 
frequently  we  fail  to  realize  that  fact.  The  daily  paper 
educates  us,  the  character  of  the  education  depending  upon 
the  type  of  paper  we  read  and  the  departments  which  most 
readily  claim  our  attention.  It  may  foster  an  unhealthful 
interest  in  crime,  divorce,  or  catastrophes,  or  it  may  keep 
us  well  informed  on  the  events  which  are  taking  place  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  editorials  may  give  us  a  biased 
and  prejudiced  viewpoint  on  matters  of  public  concern, 
and  may  play  off  the  jealousies  of  one  class  against  another, 
or  they  may  train  us  to  weigh  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
of  a  question  and  form  intelligent  judgments  upon  such 
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matters.  The  very  style  in  which  the  paper  is  written 
will  unconsciously  influence  our  own  manner  of  speaking 
and  writing.  Our  interests  and  attitudes  will  be  influenced 
largely  by  what  the  daily  paper  puts  before  our  eyes. 
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THE  REAL  TEACHER 

The  motion  pictures.  The  "  movies "  are  coming  to 
give  us  a  greater  and  greater  part  of  our  outlook  on  life. 
Educational  films,  "Topics  of  the  Day/'  and  pictures  with 
an  industrial  background  give  us  far  clearer  ideas  of  what 
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is  actually  going  on  around  us  than  the  written  words  of 
our  favorite  newspaper  can  possibly  do.  But  sensational 
pictures  which  give  us  a  false  idea  of  life  many  times  are 
responsible  for  attitudes  and  acts  which  hardly  would  have 
been  possible  in  the  days  before  the  motion  pictures  were 
invented.  The  ideals  of  boys  and  girls  are  frequently 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  stories  in  the  motion  picture 
magazines  about  favorite  actors  and  actresses.  If  the 
newspapers  we  read  are  of  the  yellow  variety,  and  the 
movies  we  attend  are  of  the  sensational  type,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  intelligently 
about  the  questions  which  as  citizens  of  this  great  republic 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  decide. 

Other  sources  of  education.  Magazines  and  books, 
advertisements  and  billboards  cannot  be  disregarded  as 
influences  in  our  training.  Neither  can  the  radio,  which 
is  daily  increasing  in  its  extent  and  importance.  Even  the 
casual  conversation  which  we  carry  on  with  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance will  leave  its  imprint  upon  us.  With  so  much  from 
which  to  choose  and  so  many  ways  of  learning,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  we  need  to  take  careful  thought  and  select 
only  those  which  we  know  are  likely  to  help  us  to  be  the 
kind  of  people  we  really  want  to  be. 

HOW  WE  LEARN  TO  LIVE  TOGETHER 

1.  Find  out  from  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  from  people  who 
should  know,  what  is  meant  by  education.    What  do  you  think 
is  the  value  of  education,  economically,  politically,  intellectually? 

2.  What  were  the  chief  aims  of  the  education  of  prehistoric  man? 
of  the  Spartans?    of  the  Athenians?    of  the  Romans?    of  the  Ger- 
mans?   of  the  English?    Do  you  think  standards  have  improved? 
Explain. 

3.  Make  a  poster  which  will  show  the  purpose  of  the  education  of 
prehistoric  man,  of  the  Spartans,  of  the  Athenians,  of  the  Romans, 
and  of  the  Americans? 

4.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  between  Spartan  and 
Athenian  training?     Which  was  more  nearly  like  American  train- 
ing?   Explain. 
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5.  Find  out  more  about  ^Eschylus,  Phidias,  Socrates,  and  Pericles. 
If  we  had  more  appreciation  of  men  of  this  sort,  do  you  think  that 
there  would  be  more  of  them?     Explain. 

6.  Do  you  think  that  the  goal  in  America  is  the  making  of  money? 
Discuss. 

7.  Write  at  the  head  of  a  sheet  of  paper  the  seven  objectives  of 
American  education.    Under  each  of  these  write  the  study  or  studies 
which  you  think  would  help  in  attaining  that  particular  objective. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  the  studies  you  are  taking  and  expect  to  take 
before  you  graduate.     After  each  one  write  the  name  of  the  objec- 
tive it  will  help  you  to  attain. 

9.  In  making  the  above  lists,  would  it  make  any  difference  what 
'type  of  work  you  intended  to  take  up? 

10.  In  your  curriculum  what  subjects  are  you  required  to  take? 
Why  are  you  given  a  choice  of  electives? 

11.  For  what  lines  of  work  would  the  commercial  course  in  the 
high  school  prepare  you?   the  mechanics  arts  course?  the  domestic 
arts  course? 

12.  For  what  lines  of  work  would  you  need  professional  courses  in 
technical  schools  or  colleges?     What  courses  in  high  school  would 
best  prepare  you  for  entrance  to  these  schools? 

13.  Why  is  a  "good  command  of  the  fundamental  processes" 
more  needed  than  ever  before? 

14.  What  have  you  learned  at  school  which  will  enable  you  to 
be  a  more  worthy  home  member? 

15.  How  could  you  plan  your  home  activities  so  that  your  mem- 
bership would  be  more  effective? 

16.  What  sort  of  things  do  people  do  during  their  leisure  time? 
Why  should  leisure  time  activities  be  just  as  carefully  planned  as 
work? 

17.  How  would  you  go  about  planning  your  reading  hours?  your 
summer  vacation? 

18.  Name  twenty  things  you  have  learned  in  your  home.     Name 
twenty  you  have  learned  in  school;  twenty  you  have  learned  else- 
where. 

19.  Mention  ten  things  which  you  have  learned  outside  of  school 
that  have  been  of  value  to  you  in  your  school  work. 

20.  Mention  ten  things  which  you  have  learned  in  your  school 
which  have  already  proved  useful  to  you  in  your  life  outside  of 
school. 

21.  Why  has  the  school  taken  over  much  of  the  education  which 
was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  family?     How  many  of  the  things 
learned  at  school  could  be  taught  in  the  home? 
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22.  What  sort  of  work  about  the  home  did  your  mother  and  father 
have  to  do  when  they  were  young  which  you  do  not  have  to  do 
today?    What  sort  of  work  did  your  grandparents  have  to  do  which 
your  parents  did  not  have  to  do?     How  do  you  account  for  this? 

23.  Why  should  you  expect  a  child  to  learn  more  at  home  than  he 
possibly  can  in  school? 

24.  What  changes  in  our  industrial  life  have  made  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  the  right  sort  of  family  life?    Can  we  do  anything  to  improve 
these  conditions? 

25.  How  does  the  work  done  by  the  modern  specialists,  in  the 
clothing  factory,  the  laundry,  etc.,  compare  with  the  same  sort  of 
work  done  by  your  mother  at  home,  in  cost?  in  quality? 

26.  Could  you  learn  from  your  parents  or  other  relatives  all  you 
need  to  learn  about  the  profession  or  trade  which  you  wish  to 
follow?     Explain. 

27.  Find  out  from  your  parents  which  of  the  courses  which  you 
are  taking  they  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  study.     Ask  them 
if  they  would  have  liked  to  study  such  subjects,  and  find  out  the 
reasons  for  their  answers. 

28.  Why  are  compulsory  education  laws  necessary?     Why  would 
not  free  education  be  enough? 

29.  What  are  the  school  laws  in  your  State?     Are  they  carefully 
enforced? 

30.  What  are  the  advantages  to  the  community  of  having  edu- 
cated citizens? 

31.  Do  you  have  student  participation  in  school  government  in 
your  school?     What  advantages  has  it  over  the  old  method?   what 
disadvantages? 

32.  Do  you  belong  to  any  school  clubs?     What  do  you  learn  in 
them  which  you  think  will  be  of  advantage  to  you  when  you  grow 
older? 

33.  If  you  have  student  government,  make  a  poster  showing  its 
organization. 

34.  Why  is  education  more  necessary  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government  than  under  any  other  form? 

35.  Do  any  of  your  friends  go  to  continuation  school?    What  sort 
of  work  do  they  take  up  there? 

36.  If  you  should  leave  school  for  work  and  should  have  to  go 
to  continuation  school,  what  courses  would  you  like  to  take  up? 
Why? 

37.  Have  you  any  friends  or  acquaintances  who  worked  their  way 
through  school  or  college?    What  work  did  they  do? 
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38.  If  you  were  forced  for  financial  reasons  to  quit  school,  how 
could  you  get  the  education  you  would  like  to  have? 

39.  What  steps  have  been  taken  recently  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  newspapers? 

40.  In  what  ways  are  the  "movies"  a  good  thing  for  society? 
In  what  ways  may  they  be  harmful? 

41.  From    which    have    you    learned    more,    individually,    the 
"movies"  or  the  radio? 

42.  What  is  the  most  interesting  information  you  have  gained 
through  the  "movies"?  over  the  radio? 

43.  How  much  of  your  education  do  you  owe  to  society?     In 
what  way  does  society  expect  you  to  satisfy  this  debt?     Discuss 
the  Athenian  oath. 

44.  "There  is  no  monopoly  so  bad  as  the  monopoly  of  knowl- 
edge."     Comment  on  this  quotation  and  discuss  the  effect  of  free 
schools  on  the  monopoly  of  knowledge. 

45.  Germany,  before  the  World  War,  helped  to  supply  Russia 
and  the  Balkan  States  with  trained  men  while  importing  unskilled 
laborers  from  those  countries.     The  United  States  sends  trained 
men  to  Mexico  and  imports  laborers  from  that  country.     How  do 
you  account  for  these  facts?     Do  you  think  that  they  are  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  Germany  and  the  United  States  have 
excellent  systems  of  public  education  while  Russia,  the  Balkan 
States,  and  Mexico  have  not? 


CHAPTER  XI 

How  WE  PREPARE  FOR  OUR  LIFE  WORK 

Reasons  for  considering  choice  of  a  vocation.  Too 
many  of  us  are  like  Steve  Brodie  who  jumped  off  the 
Brooklyn  bridge.  We  will  try  anything  once.  So  we  feel 
that  we  do  not  need  to  take  much  thought  as  to  a  future 
vocation,  for  if  we  try  one  thing  and  do  not  like  it  the 
opportunity  is  always  open  for  a  change  to  some  more 
desirable  line  of  work.  We  all  know  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  flatboat  hand,  a  clerk  in  a  country  store,  and  a  rail- 
splitter  before  he  even  took  up  the  study  of  law;  and  later 
he  became  President.  We  learn  that  Andrew  Carnegie 
peddled  oranges,  was  a  bobbin  boy  in  a  cotton  mill,  and 
later  became  a  telegraph  messenger  and  a  telegraph  operator, 
and  a  private  secretary  before  he  became  connected  with 
the  steel  industry  in  which  he  made  his  fortune.  So,  too, 
Theodore  Vail,  the  man  who  "has  put  all  Americans,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  on  speaking  terms,"  was  a  telegraph 
operator  in  the  mail  service  and  a  mail  clerk  before  he 
became  connected  with  the  development  of  the  telephone. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  we  see  nothing  but  the  jobs  these 
men  held.  We  fail  to  realize  that  it  was  not  the  positions 
they  filled,  but  the  characteristics  they  displayed  in  their 
work,  which  made  them  great  men.  The  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  studied  by  the  light  of  the  log  fire,  or  walked  miles  to 
returned  a  borrowed  book,  is  far  more  truly  the  forerunner 
of  the  great  President  than  the  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
split  the  rails  or  waited  on  customers  in  the  country  store. 
So,  too,  it  was  the  initiative  and  the  willingness  to  assume 
responsibility  that  attracted  the  attention  of  his  superiors 
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to  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  young  telegraph  operator,  and 
gave  him  his  chance.  It  was  the  skill  he  displayed  in 
reorganizing  the  routing  of  mail  that  brought  Theodore 
Vail  into  the  public  eye.  These  men  were  great  not  because 
they  held  particular  positions,  but  because  in  humble  jobs 
they  showed  the  promise  of  the  ability  to  fill  greater  ones. 
Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  any  job  is  better 
than  no  position  at  all.  But  a  position  that  offers  us  a 
chance  to  use  the  abilities  with  which  we  have  been  blessed 


K  OF  TeCHNlCAL 
TRMNING  CATAPACr  j 

NO  SELF         -^ 


Drawn  by  Guinness 

LOOK  BEFORE  You  LEAP 

A  few  years  of  preparation  will  far  offset  any  present  returns  for  unskilled 
labor.  Whether  this  boy  goes  up  or  down  stream,  he  is  going  to  have  a 

hard  time. 

is  preferable  to  one  into  which  we  have  drifted  more  as  the 
result  of  accident  than  from  deliberate  choice.  Moreover, 
many  of  our  greatest  men  have  used  positions  which  they 
could  obtain  as  stepping-stones  to  those  they  wanted, 
because  the  easier  method  of  a  systematic  training  was 
withheld  from  them  by  poverty.  They  were  not  wasting 
opportunities,  as  any  of  us  would  be  doing  if  we  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  training  which  the  schools  offer. 
They  were  merely  making  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities 
which  lay  within  their  grasp.  Perhaps  if  the  desired  train- 
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ing  could  have  been  obtained  at  an  early  age  the  world  might 
have  profited  by  their  genius  even  more  than  it  has  done. 

Value  of  a  wise  choice.  There  is  much  to  be  considered 
in  choosing  a  life  work.  Each  of  us  can  undoubtedly  do 
some  one  thing  better  than  he  can  do  anything  else  and 
better  than  the  majority  of  people  can  do  it.  And  if  he 
finds  the  niche  where  this  particular  gift  is  of  great  value, 
he  will  make  a  success  of  his  work.  One  may  have  the 
ability  to  remember  names  and  faces,  another  the  gift  of 
remembering  figures  and  statistics  accurately;  one  may  be 
able  to  organize  facts,  another  to  work  with  other  people 
very  harmoniously.  But  if  we  try  to  fit  into  a  position  for 
which  we  are  not  really  qualified,  we  are  liable  to  fail. 

That  is  why  it  is  wise  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  all  the 
fields  of  work  which  lie  open  before  us.  We  shall  probably 
not  at  first  select  the  line  which  we  wish  to  follow;  we  shall 
merely  eliminate  those  from  which  we  are  shut  out  either  by 
our  own  limitations  or  by  our  inclination.  When  the  field 
of  choice  has  been  narrowed  to  two  or  three,  we  can  make  a 
detailed  study  of  these  before  we  make  our  final  decision. 

Social  effect.  But  a  wise  choice  on  our  part  will  not  only 
help  ourselves.  Upon  such  choices  depends  the  well-being 
of  society.  If  no  one  works,  civilization  cannot  progress. 
If  those  who  work  do  not  work  to  the  best  advantage, 
civilization  will  not  progress  as  fast  as  it  could.  Moreover, 
if  each  is  in  his  proper  place—  that  place  where  he  is  able 
to  do  his  best  work  and  where  he  is  most  needed— the 
" economic  machine"  will  be  more  likely  to  work  harmoni- 
ously. There  will  be  less  danger  of  unemployment,  for  the 
great  cause  of  unemployment  is  a  lack  of  balance  among 
occupations.  If  there  are  too  many  trying  to  do  one  kind 
of  work  and  too  few  fitted  for  another  kind,  some  of  the 
former  group  are  certain  to  be  unemployed.  There  will  be 
less  danger  of  pauperism  or  old  age  dependence,  for  a  person 
who  is  doing  work  he  enjoys  and  does  well,  and  for  which 
there  is  an  active  demand,  will  be  less  likely  to  resign  his 
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position  or  to  be  discharged.  The  wealth  of  the  community 
will  be  increased,  because  any  of  us  accomplishes  more  when 
he  is  in  a  line  which  he  likes,  for  which  he  is  fitted,  and  which 
is  generally  appreciated.  Finally,  there  will  be  more  con- 
tented and  more  law-abiding  citizens,  since  people  who  find 
satisfaction  in  their  work  are  less  likely  to  seek  satisfaction 
in  outside  interests— sometimes  outside  the  law. 

It  is  to  help  us  to  make  such  a  wise  choice  that  vocational 
counsellers  are  provided  in  schools,  and  personnel  directors 
in  industries.  Each  individual,  too,  can  find  out  for  himself 
more  about  the  lines  in  which  he  is  interested  by  asking 
questions  directly  of  men  and  women  who  are  employed  in 
that  work,  by  seeing  that  the  courses  selected  in  school  are 
those  best  fitted  to  give  preparation  along  those  lines,  and— 
where  possible — by  selecting  for  summer  work  something 
which  will  give  him  an  actual  taste  of  the  work  which  he 
will  be  called  up  an  to  do  in  such  vocations. 

Personal  inclination.  So  the  first  thing  a  boy  or  girl 
ought  to  do  is  think  about  the  career  that  he  or  she  would 
like  to  follow.  That  means  really  to  think  about  it,  to 
examine  it  from  all  sides,  and  to  see  what  it  demands  as  well 
as  what  it  has  to  offer.  Many  a  boy  has  felt  a  desire  to 
work  in  a  confectionery  store  because  it  would  give  him  a 
chance  for  unlimited  indulgence  in  candy.  More  than  one 
girl  has  decided  that  school  teaching  was  the  life  for  her 
because  the  hours  are  short  and  there  are  many  holidays  and 
a  long  vacation.  One  boy  traveled  across  the  continent  with 
a  naval  officer,  and  decided  that  he  would  like  to  take  up 
that  particular  profession  because  he  had  liked  the  man. 

One  point  we  want  to  get  clearly  in  mind:  There  is  no 
job  which  is  100%  attractive.  Most  of  us  see  merely  the 
desirable  parts  of  the  work  which  is  done  by  others.  A  boy 
or  girl,  for  example,  sees  in  the  position  of  buyer  for  a  large 
firm  the  opportunity  to  travel.  But  neither  sees  the  nerv- 
ous strain  which  comes  from  being  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  know  what  the  public  is  likely  to  demand  next,  and  the 
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danger  of  losing  the  position  if  one  fails  to  forecast  correctly. 
We  do  not  see  the  drudgery  which  is  a  part  of  all  lines  of 
work  at  all  times.  That  is  why  at  school  it  pays  to  learn  to 
do  well  even  those  things  which  we  do  not  like  to  do,  in 
order  that  we  may  get  the  habit  of  doing  well  even  unpleasant 
work.  Then,  when  we  meet  such  work  as  a  part  of  our  life 
career,  we  "just  naturally"  get  it  over  with  quickly  and  are 
in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  parts  of  the  work  which  we  do 
like.  Very  few  people  get  out  of  their  work  all  there  is  in 
it  of  pleasure  or  of  opportunity  for  advancement,  simply 
because  they  are  not  trained  to  do  so.  That  is  why  it  pays 
to  learn  all  we  can  about  our  work  before  we  really  begin  to 
do  it.  There  is  so  much  competition  for  the  well-paid  posi- 
tions today  (and  such  competition  is  continually  increasing) 
that  only  the  best  fitted  have  a  chance  of  securing  and 
holding  them. 

Choosing  a  vocation  without  giving  it  the  necessary 
thought  demands  a  bitter  payment  in  the  years  to  come. 
No  one  can  accomplish  much  in  work  which  he  does  not 
enjoy  or  which  he  is  not  fitted  to  do.  No  one  can  be  happy 
in  such  work.  It  is  less  interesting,  the  chance  for  advance- 
ment scarcely  exists,  financial  independence  drifts  further 
and  further  away,  and  one  is  a  less  useful  and  less  contented 
member  of  society. 

Personal  fitness.  All  men  may  have  been  created  equal, 
politically  speaking;  but  not  all  have  been  given  the  same 
interests,  tastes,  and  abilities.  A  good  thing  it  is  for  the 
world,  too,  for  "perfect  equality  would  be  perfect  stagna- 
tion." If  all  men  were  equally  good  lawyers,  where  would 
be  the  clients?  If  all  were  merchants  with  equal  stocks, 
where  would  be  the  customers?  If  all  were  equally  good 
preachers,  where  would  be  the  congregations?  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  no  two  men  are  created  exactly  equal  in  all 
respects. 

In  consequence,  our  first  step  toward  the  wise  choice  of 
a  career  would  be  a  study  of  our  own  personal  qualifications. 
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A  boy  who  likes  an  outdoor,  roving  life,  has  a  mechanical 
bent,  and  is  impatient  of  routine  and  detail,  would  not 
be  well  fitted  for  a  "white  collar  job/'  like  that  of  a  clerk 
or  a  bookkeeper.  He  would  be  much  more  interested  in  a 
line  of  work  such  as  that  of  a  bridge  erector,  with  its  prospect 
of  life  in  the  open,  a  chance  to  show  initiative,  and  a  con- 
tinual necessity  for  physical  effort.  Another,  shrinking 
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from  the  necessity  of  doing  without  the  comforts  of  a  settled 
life,  and  dreading  responsibility,  would  be  better  content 
in  the  quiet,  orderly  routine  of  an  office  position. 

From  certain  types  of  work  we  should  probably  be  kept 
by  our  own  limitations.  A  one-legged  man  could  not  hope 
to  get  a  position  as  a  tight-rope  walker,  nor  a  blind  man 
as  an  artist.  So,  too,  a  person  with  an  "ingrained  inac- 
curacy" (that  is,  the  sort  of  person  who  can  add  a  column 
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of  figures  three  times  and  get  three  different  answers) 
would  have  no  chance  of  becoming  an  expert  accountant, 
while  a  person  who  lacked  the  instinct  for  things  mechani- 
cal would  do  well  to  steer  clear  of  plumbing,  automobile 
repairing,  or  engineering. 

Once  we  understand  what  sort  of  people  we  ourselves  are, 
it  will  be  easier  for  us  to  think  of  jobs  in  terms  of  our  own 
personalities.  Perhaps  the  wisest  thing  a  girl  or  boy  can 
do  is  to  decide  at  the  outset  which  vocations  they  do  not 
wish  to  enter.  There  will  remain,  probably,  two  or  three 
occupations  which  will  seem  attractive;  and  later  training, 
or  the  opportunities  which  happen  to  be  open,  will  probably 
decide  which  of  these  few  will  be  the  life  work. 

Opportunities  in  the  work.  Yet  not  all  positions  which 
we  could  fill,  at  least  passably,  would  be  worth  while  for  us. 
We  might  be  able  to  teach  Sanskrit,  and  Sanskrit  is  a 
perfectly  good  language.  But,  like  the  "perfectly  good 
cat"  which  the  little  boy  found  in  the  ash  can,  it  is  a  dead 
one;  and  while  there  may  be  a  few  teachers  of  Sanskrit  in 
the  colleges,  there  is  little  call  for  such  work.  So,  unless 
.we  happened  to  be  among  the  very  finest  students  of  that 
language,  we  should  do  well  to  prepare  for  work  in  another 
line  where  the  demand  for  our  services  would  be  greater. 
The  old  saying  is,  "There  is  always  room  at  the  top."  But 
the  modern  wise  man  adds,  "and  more  room  at  the  bottom, 
with  more  going  that  way."  If  a  person  is  good  enough 
in  his  line  of  work,  he  is  sure  of  a  success  in  that  vocation, 
—  but  the  trouble  is  that  most  of  us  are  not  very  wonderful 
people.  Nearly  always  there  are  plenty  of  other  workers 
who  are  better  in  such  a  line  than  we  should  be,  so  we  must 
make  certain  that  there  is  room  enough  in  the  vocation  we 
choose  for  us  as  well  as  for  them. 

Blind  alley  jobs.  Often,  of  course,  we  should  not  wish 
to  consider  positions  which  would  be  very  easily  obtainable, 
and  which  offered  us  a  fair  wage  at  the  start.  What  really 
counts  isn't  the  wage  at  which  we  begin,  or  which  we  receive 
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after  a  year  or  two  of  work,  but  what  sort  of  position  such 
work  will  finally  lead  to.  Not  the  initial  wage  but  the 
chance  for  advancement  is  what  counts  in  the  last  analysis. 

Most  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  been  in  a  hurry 
to  get  to  a  street  which  runs  parallel  to  the  one  we  happened 
to  be  on,  and  noticing  a  little  alley  leading  in  the  proper 
direction,  have  decided  that  taking  such  a  short  cut  would 
be  quicker  than  going  down  the  block  to  the  next  street. 
When  we  had  gone  some  distance  we  discovered  too  late 
that  it  was  what  is  known  as  a  blind  alley,  and  that  we 
must  go  back  the  whole  length.  By  trying  to  take  a  short 
cut  we  had  merely  added  to  the  distance  we  must  traverse. 
So  it  is  with  jobs.  The  street  we  want  to  reach  is  a  com- 
fortable salary,  and  we  too  often  take  the  first  blind-alley 
job  that  offers,  not  realizing  that  it  leads  us  nowhere, 
and  that  in  order  to  advance  we  must  retrace  our  steps 
and  start  all  over  again.  Such  a  job  as  bootblacking  or 
delivering  papers  or  acting  as  messenger  boy  is  all  right 
for  a  boy  who  wants  to  make  a  little  money  in  his  spare 
time,  but  for  anything  but  juvenile  work  it  is  certainly  a 
blind-alley  occupation.  We  may  take  it  up,  if  we  prefer, 
but  we  must  remember  that  to  arrive  at  a  position  which  is 
really  worth  while  we  shall  have  to  start  all  over  again. 

Fields  of  work.  There  are  two  general  fields  of  work — • 
work  with  the  head  and  work  with  the  hands.  Mental  work 
is  generally  better  paid  and  considered  more  dignified,  per- 
haps because  it  requires  more  preparation  and  because  there 
are  fewer  people  who  have  the  necessary  training.  But  our 
own  choice  should  not  be  determined  by  that  fact.  It  is 
foolish  to  try  to  make  a  poor  lawyer  out  of  an  excellent  truck 
driver.  A  skilled  mechanic  gets  more  pay  and  undoubtedly 
more  joy  out  of  his  work  than  an  underpaid  clerical  worker. 

Ability  and  opportunity.  If  we  want  to  make  the  best 
of  ourselves,  we  need  to  be  sure  that  our  abilities  and  our 
jobs  dovetail  together;  that  a  position  which  we  obtain  is 
one  which  uses  all  the  abilities  we  have  and  calls  for  no 
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essential  qualities  which  we  do  not  possess.  We  cannot 
expect  to  get  such  a  position  at  first,  but  if  we  find  out 
what  type  of  work  is  best  for  us  we  can  study  to  fit  ourselves 
for  it,  and  we  shall  be  ready  when  the  opportunity  offers. 
But  we  must  be  very  careful  in  our  choice.  A  mistake  at 
the  beginning  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  train  of  even 
more  undesirable  consequences,  just  as  two  straight  lines 
starting  at  the  same  point  diverge  more  and  more  widely 
as  they  are  extended  farther  and  farther.  There  are 
two  factors  to  be  considered  in  our  choice:  ability  and 
opportunity.1 

No  ability  +  Opportunity        =  Failure 
No  ability  +  No  opportunity  =  Stagnation 
Ability       +  No  opportunity  =  Discontent 
Ability       +  Opportunity        =  Success 

If  we  follow  the  line  of  our  ability  and  are  ready  to  seize 
opportunity  when  it  arrives,  there  is  little  chance  of  failure. 
But,  as  someone  has  said,  opportunity  is  merely  seeing 
what  needs  to  be  done,  and  success  is  doing  it.  Many  of 
the  opportunities  that  appear  are  trifling  ones,  but  a  boy 
or  a  girl  who  has  formed  the  habit  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  smaller  ones  will  not  be  "out"  when  his  great  oppor- 
tunity knocks  at  the  door. 

Aspiration.  A  great  American  philosopher  has  given  us 
the  advice,  "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,"  not  because  we 
shall  ever  attain  the  star,  but  because  our  aspiration  for  it 
will  mean  a  progress  we  should  never  achieve  without  some 
such  definite  and  desirable  goal.  But  merely  setting  a  goal 
is  not  real  aspiration.  Too  many  of  us  have  merely  "wish 
bones";  the  desire  for  great  achievement— preferably  with- 
out work — not  for  the  service  that  such  achievement  would 
render,  but  for  the  ease  and  comfort  that  we  imagine  would 
go  with  it  and  for  the  resulting  envy  of  our  less  fortunate 
fellows.  What  we  need  is  not  a  "wish  bone"  but  a  "back 
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bone."  The  man  who  "gets  there"  sets  a  goal  and  plugs  on 
doggedly  toward  it,  never  heeding  discouragement  and 
seeming  failure,  never  losing  sight  of  the  desired  end,  but 
working  everlastingly  toward  it,  until  he  finally  achieves  it. 
Not  only  aspiration  but  perspiration  is  essential  to  success. 

Did  you  ever  watch  a  puppy  or  a  kitten  at  play?  It  is 
always  chasing  something,  sometimes  its  own  tail,  but  it 
seldom  catches  anything.  It  is  too  easily  diverted.  It 
chases  the  first  thing  it  sees,  but  forgets  that  and  chases 
anything  else  which  comes  within  its  sight.  A  young  animal 
has  no  great  purpose  in  life,  and  even  if  it  had,  it  couldn't 
pursue  that  purpose  for  a  long  time.  Even  young  children 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  purpose  in  life,  but  grown-ups 
are  different.  Unless  one  develops  a  great  purpose,  one  is 
likely  to  go  through  life,  chasing  one  pleasure  after  another 
and  never  achieving  anything,  not  even  happiness. 

However,  we  should  use  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  our 
aspiration.  Too  many  freckled-faced,  snub-nosed  maidens 
with  their  heads  too  full  of  movies  and  movie  magazines 
have  visioned  for  themselves  a  position  like  that  of  Greta 
Garbo,  Joan  Crawford,  or  Norma  Shearer,  in  Hollywood,  with 
the  idea  that  mere  desire  without  ability  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Too  many  boys  have  planned  to  match  the  exploits  of 
Lindbergh — boys  to  whom  the  multiplication  table  is  too 
difficult  mathematics,  or  have  imagined  themselves  as  the 
successor  of  Babe  Ruth  when  they  can  miss  balls  that  come 
straight  across  the  middle  of  the  plate.  What  should  deter- 
mine the  real  aspiration  of  each  one  of  us  is  not  what  we 
imagine  we  should  desire  to  do  but  what  we  are  qualified  to 
do  better  than  anyone  else  has  done. 

Personality.  But  choosing  a  job  and  getting  it  are  differ- 
ent matters.  Did  you  ever  try  to  land  a  job?  Maybe 
you  were  lucky,  and  got  the  job;  or  perhaps  you  saw  it  go 
to  another  who  was  really  not  so  well  qualified  as  yourself. 
Why  did  the  employer  choose  one  applicant  and  refuse 
another?  It  was  because,  to  put  it  crudely,  for  some 
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reason  or  other  he  "liked  his  looks"  better.  It  may  have 
been  a  question  of  clean  finger  nails  or  well-polished  shoes; 
many  an  employer,  by  his  own  confession,  has  based  his 
decision  on  just  these  points.  It  may  have  been  the  con- 
trast between  an  unpleasant  and  a  pleasing  voice,  or  the 
appropriateness  of  a  dress  for  office  wear.  It  may  have 
been  a  little  show  of  courtesy  or  good  breeding.  An  attrac- 
tive smile  may  have  won  the  day;  and  many  a  time  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  applicant  for  a  position  has  been  the 
deciding  factor.  But,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  probably 
some  form  of  personality,  the  quality  that  lands  the  job. 

Courtesy.  We  cannot  change  the  color  of  our  eyes,  or 
the  shape  of  our  noses,  or  "add  a  cubit  to  our  stature." 
But  we  can  build  up  an  attractive  personality  if  we  are  so 
minded.  Anyone  can  be  courteous  if  he  will  only  make  the 
effort.  To  some  it  comes  easily;  others  may  find  it  more 
difficult;  but  anyone  can  cultivate  the  habit  of  courtesy. 
All  that  courtesy  means  is  making  other  people  feel  com- 
fortable when  they  are  with  us.  If  we  are  thinking  too 
much  about  how  we  ourselves  feel  and  how  other  people  are 
treating  us,  we  shall  not  have  time  to  consider  others.  But 
if  we  are  on  the  alert,  we  can  see  the  times  when  we  can 
show  our  courtesy  by  an  opened  door,  the  gracious  acceptance 
of  a  favor,  or  by  an  answer  which  shows  that  we  have  been 
paying  attention  to  what  another  has  been  saying. 

Appearance.  So,  too,  our  appearance  counts  for  or  against 
us.  A  slovenly  appearing  boy  or  girl  may  not  always  do 
slovenly  work,  but  the  chances  are  that  both  will.  A  trim, 
neat,  carefully  dressed  person  is  as  much  a  part  of  an  attrac- 
tive office  as  is  a  well-kept  desk  or  well-chosen  furniture. 

There  is  one  point  in  appearance  about  which  girls  need 
to  be  especially  careful.  They  may  enjoy  their  work,  but 
they  should  remember  that  it  is  no  party,  and  should  not 
come  to  the  office  as  if  they  expected  their  work  to  be  one. 
A  dress  that  is  perfectly  appropriate  for  an  evening  affair 
may  be  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  surroundings  of  a 
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business  office.  Girls  may  wear  just  as  pretty  and  just  as 
becoming  clothes  as  they  like— the  prettier  and  more  becom- 
ing the  better;  but  they  should  be  the  sort  of  clothes  that 
look  as  if  they  belonged  in  an  office. 

Manners.  Manners  are  as  important  a  part  of  personality 
as  any  of  the  foregoing.  There  is  no  need  of  being  over- 
polite — making  such  an  apparent  effort  that  no  one  believes 
that  the  person  is  sincere.  But  manners  do  help  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  world  smoothly.  A  famous  Frenchman 
was  once  told  that  manners  were  merely  "hot  air."  "Ah 
yes/'  he  responded,  "but  would  you  not  rather  ride  in  an 
automobile  when  there  is  air  in  the  tires?" 

Voice.  One  other  point  in  personality  far  too  often 
neglected,  is  the  voice.  And  in  this  day  and  generation, 
when  so  much  of  the  world's  business  is  carried  on  over  the 
telephone,  the  voice  is  almost  more  important  than  the 
personal  appearance.  A  reasonably  low  pitch  is  far  more 
pleasant  to  the  ear  than  a  high  one.  Reasonably  slow 
speech  is  much  more  easily  understood  than  is  rapid  chatter. 
Distinctness  is  very  necessary  if  there  are  to  be  no  mistakes 
in  business  transactions.  And  variety  in  speech,  in  place 
of  monotony,  makes  a  voice  to  which  it  is  more  pleasant 
to  listen. 

As  more  and  more  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  being  taken 
over  by  machinery,  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  get  a 
position.  And  all  phases  of  our  personality  need  to  be 
developed  if  we  would  give  ourselves  the  best  possible 
chance  of  getting,  at  the  outset,  the  sort  of  position  we 
really  want. 

Reliability.  But  merely  obtaining  a  position  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  success.  We  all  know  people  who  can  get  a 
job  at  any  time,  even  in  periods  of  business  depression,  but 
cannot  hold  any  job  very  long.  What  is  wrong  with  them? 
Perhaps  they  are  dishonest,  and  steal  from  their  employer's 
till,  or  betray  an  important  business  secret.  Perhaps 
they  are  habitually  late  or  waste  time  or  watch  the 
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clock  when  they  should  be  hard  at  work,  or  make  a 
habit  of  going  home  early.  Maybe  it  is  a  case  of  a 
difficult  temperament,  of  an  inability  to  get  on  with  other 
people,  or  of  careless  and  slovenly  work.  At  any  rate, 
they  lack  the  reliability  which  is  needed  to  hold  a  job. 
The  man  with  an  attractive  personality  may  get  a  position 
over  the  head  of  the  steady,  reliable,  but  unassuming 
worker,  and  some  of  the  time  he  can  "get  by"  with  care- 
lessness and  inefficiency.  But  it  is  the  one  who  can  always 
be  depended  upon  who  keeps  his  job  all  the  time,  even 
when  the  slackening  of  business  makes  it  necessary  that 
most  of  the  workers  shall  be  let  go. 

There  are  many  qualities  included  in  reliability  which  an 
employer  almost  takes  for  granted.  He  expects  his  em- 
ployees to  be  honest.  He  expects  them  not  to  help  them- 
selves to  small  articles  around  his  store — his  stamps,  his 
stationery,  his  pencils — -nor  to  use  the  telephone  for  per- 
sonal calls  in  business  hours.  He  expects  his  employees 
to  give  full  service  for  the  pay  they  receive,  to  be  prompt, 
not  coming  in  late,  nor  leaving  a  little  early,  nor  talking 
about  what  they  were  doing  last  night  or  last  week-end, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  business  of  the  office. 

Loyalty  is  another  quality  which  the  employer  expects. 
A  private  secretary  who  reveals  business  secrets  may  by 
one  such  revelation  cost  her  employer  more  than  she  saves 
him  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  disloyal  person  can  never 
give  his  employer  ungrudging  service,  and  in  the  long  run,  he 
will  be  of  less  real  value  than  a  more  loyal,  though  perhaps 
otherwise  less  efficient,  employee. 

Executive  ability.  If  we  look  at  the  foreman  in  a  shop 
or  the  floor  manager  in  a  store  or  the  general  manager  of 
a  big  concern,  we  sometimes  wonder  what  quality  gives 
him  a  position  above  his  fellows.  It  isn't  his  size  or  weight; 
it  isn't  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  or  the  vehemence  of  his 
expression.  He  may  be  a  quiet-spoken,  mild-mannered 
gentleman.  It  isn't  even  his  willingness  to  work  hard. 
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Many  of  his  subordinates  may  be  harder  workers  than 
he  is.  It  is  his  ability  to  get  work  done,  even  in  the  face 
of  difficulties. 

Too  many  of  us  are  unwilling  to  assume  responsibility. 
We  "pass  the  buck,"  and  let  someone  else  do  the  worrying; 
and  then  we  wonder  why  the  other  fellow  gets  the  higher 
position  which  we  coveted.  He  gets  it  through  the  posses- 
sion of  executive  ability;  he  gets  the  work  done.  He  may 
handle  his  men  through 
an  appeal  to  their  fear 
or  to  their  loyalty;  but 
he  gets  the  work  out 
of  them.  He  may  be 
clear-sighted  enough  to 
foresee  difficulties  and 
guard  against  them,  or 
he  may  be  resourceful 
enough  to  solve  the  unex- 
pected problem  when  it 
arises;  but  he  finds  in 
neither  obstacle  nor 
emergency  the  excuse 
for  a  failure  to  accom- 
plish his  allotted  task. 
Personality  helps. 
"Charlie  "Schwab  finds 
that  his  personality  is 
one  of  his  chief  holds 
upon  his  men.  Reliabil- 
ity counts.  A  worker 
is  more  loyal  to  a  su- 
perior who  expects  of 
himself  what  he  expects  of  the  men  under  him.  But 
over  and  above  both  personality  and  reliability,  there 
is  a  capacity  for  seeing  the  job  in  terms  of  the  men  who 
are  to  do  it,  and  getting  it  done  against  all  odds. 
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Initiative.  If  we  go  into  the  shop  or  the  factory  and  see 
the  foreman  or  the  manager,  have  we  seen  the  man  who 
holds  the  highest  position  of  them  all?  Probably  not. 
That  man  is  the  man  who  gives  the  orders,  not  the  man  who 
sees  that  they  are  carried  into  execution.  He  is  the  "brains" 
of  the  business,  the  man  with  the  breadth  of  vision  and  the 
imagination  to  make  the  plans  which  others,  subordinate 
to  him,  will  work  out.  He  must  be  able  to  see  new  ways 
of  settling  problems,  and  discover  new  methods  before  other 
men  in  the  same  line.  He  may  do  this  himself,  or  he  may 
have  in  his  employ  other  men  whose  business  is  just  this 
research  work;  but  he  is  the  man  who  must  know  what 
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NAME DATE 

QUALITIES  REQUIRED  FOR  SUCCESS  AS  A 


QUALITIES  I  HAVE  OR  COULD  DEVELOP  IN  THAT  OCCUPATION 


Directions:  This  exercise  is  planned  to  aid  you  in  thinking 
about  your  future  occupation.  It  must  not  be  taken  too  seri- 
ously, because  you  probably  do  not  know  very  much  about  the 
occupation,  and  you  are  not  sure  of  your  own  undeveloped 
powers.  Nevertheless,  it  can  help  you  to  see  your  needs.  The 
first  column  relates  to  the  qualities  one  needs  in  order  to  succeed 
in  that  particular  vocation;  the  second  is  for  the  qualities  you 
can  develop  if  you  choose  to  enter  that  occupation.  At  the 
bottom  are  spaces  for  additional  qualities  required  by  the  par- 
ticular work  you  are  considering.  Secure  help  on  the  first  column, 
if  you  need  it.  Mark  an  X  in  the  appropriate  column:  1.  very 
little;  2.  not  very  much;  3.  average  amount;  4.  above  average; 
5.  very  great  amount.  Where  two  contrary  words  are  given,  as 
in  numbers  6  and  19,  cross  out  the  one  which  does  not  apply  to 
the  occupation  you  are  considering. 

This  paper  has  little  or  no  value  as  a  record;  its  chief  purpose 
is  to  aid  you  in  thinking  about  your  aims  and  educational 
opportunities. 
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VOCATION 

NEEDS 

WHAT  I 
HAVE 

I  CAN 

DEVELOP 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4   5 

1.  Physical  strength  and  vigor  

2.  Continuous  good  health  

3.  Freedom  from  bodily  defects  
4.  General  mental  capacity  

5.  Mechanical  skill  
6.  Willingness  to  work  indoors,  out- 
doors   

7.  Imagination  

8.  Ability  to  attend  to  details  
9    Accuracy 

10.  Orderliness  and  neatness  
1  1    Promptness 

12    Perseverance 

13.  Desire  to  continue  study  
14    Speed  of  work 

15    Initiative,  resourcefulness 

16    Ability  to  follow  directions 

17    Courage                                   

18.  Adaptability  to  change  and  sur- 
prise .                    .        

19.  Liking  for  variety,  sameness  
20.  Ability  to  lead  other  people  
21    Ability  to  cooperate,  tact  

22.  Ideals  of  service  and  unselfishness 
23    Self-respect                

24    Self-control  and  patience  

25    Ideals  of  honesty              

26.  Reliability,  dependability  
27    Sense  of  humor  

28    Cheerfulness              

29    Good  citizenship           

30.  Use  of  spoken  and  written  English 
31                                       

o^.    •  • 

FILL  OUT  THIS  CARD  FOR  YOUR  OWN  QUALITIES  AS  APPLIED  TO  YOUR 
PREFERRED  LIFE  WORK 


new  thing  must  be  discovered  and  worked  out.  Great  as 
Thomas  A.  Edison  was  as  an  inventor,  his  chief  claim  to 
greatness  lay  in  his  ability  to  plan  out  what  the  inventors 
whom  he  employed  should  spend  their  time  experimenting 
upon. 
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Of  course  we  can  never  expect  to  be  Thomas  Edi- 
sons,  but  we  can  use  in  our  lives,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 
quality  which  made  him  great.  If  we  plan  our  daily  work 
carefully,  we  can  improve  the  quality,  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  what  we  do.  We  shall  find  greater  interest  in 
the  work,  and  be  ready  for  the  larger  work,  which  comes 
with  promotion  when  we  are  ready  for  it. 

Individual  differences.  How  many  of  us  do  you  think 
would  rank  one  hundred  per  cent  in  each  of  the  four  fac- 
tors? Can  you  imagine  anyone  who  could  attain  perfection 
in  them  all?  Fortunately  for  us,  not  all  jobs  demand  equal 
ability  in  each  of  these  directions.  A  salesman  needs  per- 
sonality, above  all.  In  a  way,  every  time  he  sees  a  new 
prospect  he  is  selling  himself  as  well  as  his  goods.  A  book- 
keeper or  an  accountant  needs  reliability,  and  even  if  he 
lacks  the  other  qualities  he  may  still  be  a  great  success  in 
his  own  line.  A  foreman  in  a  factory  finds  executive  ability 
the  most  important,  while  an  inventor  is  frequently  lacking 
in  all  save  origiality.  But  if  we  wish  to  be  the  greatest 
success  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  be,  we  need  to  develop,  as 
far  as  we  can,  all  four  qualities.  We  can  never  tell  when  it 
will  be  to  our  advantage  to  have  a  personality  which  will 
land  a  new  job,  or  when  the  fact  that  we  are  reliable  will 
be  the  deciding  factor  in  our  promotion,  or  when  we  shall 
need  to  delegate  part  of  our  work  to  other  people,  or  think 
out  an  answer  to  a  new  and  unexpected  problem. 

The  gospel  of  hard  work.  Yet  if  a  man  were  possessed 
of  the  most  attractive  personality  ever  seen;  if  he  were 
completely  and  consistently  reliable;  if  he  displayed 
unequaled  executive  ability,  and  in  originality  was  beyond 
his  fellows — -still  he  would  not  be  sure  of  success,  even  in 
a  line  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  nature.  He  might 
have  a  legal  mind,  but  without  the  legal  training  he  could 
not  expect  to  pass  the  bar  examinations.  He  might  be  a 
"natural-born  teacher,"  yet  he  could  not  teach  a  problem 
in  arithmetic  which  he  himself  did  not  understand.  He 
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might  have  an  instinct  for  business,  but  if  he  tried  to  enter 
the  silk  business  without  getting  the  technical  knowledge  of 
silk  manufacture  and  the  silk  market,  before  long  he  would 
probably  go  bankrupt.  All  that  a  man's  natural  ability 
can  do  for  him  is  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to  acquire 
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WAYS  OF  GETTING  A  LIVING 

knowledge  and  training;  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  them. 
Perhaps  the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise  is  not  a  true 
one,  in  that  not  all  hares  go  to  sleep,  but  a  wide-awake 
tortoise  will  always  have  the  advantage  over  a  sleeping 
hare.  Many  of  the  failures  in  life  were  once  the  brightest 
boys  in  their  classes;  many  of  the  most  successful  were 
once  considered  stupid.  But  the  stupid  boy  knew  that  he 
could  never  make  good  without  hard  work;  so  he  worked. 
The  bright  boy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  always  led  through 
sheer  native  ability;  and  he  thought  he  always  would.  He 
didn't;  and  probably  he  felt  that  the  " breaks"  were  always 
against  him.  In  a  tug-of-war  between  mere  natural  bril- 
liancy and  dogged  persistence,  the  odds  are  always  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  gospel  of  hard  work  is  the  only  one 
which  can  assure  either  individual  or  social  salvation. 
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HOW  WE  PREPARE  FOR  OUR  LIFE  WORK 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  such  men  as  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  Theodore  Vail  made  good  with  very  little  education? 
Does  that  mean  that  education  is  of  very  little  use? 

2.  Look  up  the  details  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  following :  Abraham 
Lincoln;  Andrew  Carnegie;  Theodore  Vail;  Thomas  Edison;  Henry 
Ford.     In  what  ways  did  his  early  life  differ  from  your  own?    What 
can  you  learn  from  his  experiences  which  will  help  you? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  in  order  to  be  successful  we  need  to  have 
life  made  easy  for  us?     Give  examples. 

4.  What  points  in  regard  to  ourselves  should  we  consider  in  our 
choice  of  a  vocation?      Name  three  occupations  for  which  you 
would  be  suited. 

5.  Have  you  ever  known  any  people  who  were  in  the  wrong  jobs? 
Why  was  that  particular  work  undesirable  for  them?     What  sort 
of  work  do  you  think  they  would  have  been  better  fitted  for?    Why? 

6.  By  a  poster  show  the  sorts  of  work  open  to  a  boy  or  girl. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  occupations  you  can  think  of  and  group 
them  under  the  headings  of  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial, 
home-making,  professional.     Do  any  of  them  seem  to  you  to  belong 
in  more  than  one  group?     Why? 

8.  Are  there  any  occupations  which  at  one  time  or  another  you 
thought  you  would  like  to  take  up  but  which  now  you  know  you 
would  not  care  to  follow?     Why  did  you  change  your  mind? 

9.  What  occupation  would  you  like  to  follow?     Why  do  you 
want  to  take  up  this  line  of  work? 

10.  To  whom  would  you  apply  for  advice  on  your  selection  of  a 
life  career?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer  in  each  case. 

11.  What  would  be  the  result  of  taking  a  course  for  which  you  are 
not  fitted?    Have  you  ever  seen  examples  of  people  who  have  chosen 
unwisely? 

12.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "white-collar"  job?     What  advan- 
tages have  such  jobs?   what  disadvantages? 

13.  Give  a  list  of  five  lines  of  work  which  you  might  like  to  take 
up.     Give  a  list  of  five  lines  of  work  which  you  will  be  fitted  to 
take  up  after  you  have  finished  the  training  you  expect  to  receive. 
Are  the  two  lists  the  same? 

14.  In  what  ways  would  continuing  to  study  even  after  beginning 
your  life  work  be  an  advantage  to  you?  to  your  community? 

15.  What  subjects  do  you  study  in  school  which  will  help  you  in 
your  preparation  for  your  life  work?     What  worth-while  character- 
istics can  you  acquire  in  the  study  of  any  subject? 
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16.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  who  take 
the  same  courses  in  school  do  not  obtain  exactly  similar  results  from 
them? 

17.  What  general  qualifications  would  be  required  by  a  boy  or  a 
girl  who  wanted  to  be 

A  bookkeeper?  A  carpenter? 

A  mechanical  engineer?    .  A  motion-picture  actress? 

A  school  teacher?  A  lawyer? 

A  singer?  A  stenographer? 

18.  What  occupations  would  you  distinctly  not  like  to  enter? 
What  are  your  reasons  for  your  dislike  of  such  occupations? 

19.  To  what  sort  of  position  do  you  think  your  particular  type  of 
ability  is  best  suited?    What  is  the  demand  for  such  work?     What 
are  the  chances  for  advancement? 

20.  Name  several  blind-alley  jobs.     Are  there  any  conditions 
under  which  you  would  advise  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  enter  one  of  these 
jobs? 

21.  What  vocations  in  your  community  seem  to  require  fewer 
workers  than  formerly?   In  what  lines  is  the  demand  for  workers 
growing? 

22.  Which  of  the  following  would  you  consider  "juvenile  jobs"? 
Bootblacking  Plumbing  Selling  papers 
Stenography                 Selling  goods              Carrying  messages 

23.  Find  out  from  one  or  more  employers  whom  you  know  what 
qualifications  they  look  for  in  an  applicant  for  a  position. 

24.  What  points  should  you  consider  about  a  job  before  you 
undertake  it?     Do  all  people  choose  their  work  thus  carefully? 

25.  Can  you  think  of  any  vocations  in  which  there  is  very  slight 
demand  for  workers?    Would  you  advise  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  prepare 
for  such  a  vocation  under  any  consideration?     Discuss. 

26.  Name  three  occupations  in  which  personality  would  be  the 
most  essential:   reliability;  executive  ability;  originality. 

27.  Would  you  prefer  to  trade  in  a  store  where  the  salesperson 
tried  to  find  out  exactly  what  you  wanted  and  looked  for  it  carefully 
or  in  a  store  where  the  clerk  seemed  indifferent  to  your  desires? 
Why? 

28.  How  can  you  show  courtesy  in  the  classroom?   in  the  gym- 
nasium? in  the  street?  at  home?  where  you  are  employed? 

29.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  courtesy  can  help  you  after  you 
have  obtained  a  position? 

30.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  pleasing  personality  (a)  in 
getting  a  position?    (&)  in  obtaining  a  raise  in  salary?     (c)  in  gaining 
advancement? 
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31.  What  are  "habits  of  neatness"?     Illustrate. 

32.  List  the  personal  qualities  of  that  one  of  all  your  acquaintances 
whom  you  most  admire.     How  many  of  these  qualities  could  you 
develop  in  yourself? 

33.  Why  is  training  necessary  if  one  wishes  to  make  a  success  in 
one's  work? 

34.  Is  it  good  fortune  or  misfortune  for  a  boy  to  learn  that  he 
does  not  need  to  study  hard  in  order  to  get  his  lessons?     Explain. 

35.  To  what  extent  are  you  and  I  dependent  upon  the  reliability 
of  other  people?     What  would  happen  to  us  if  suddenly  everybody 
ceased  to  be  dependable? 

36.  Why  would  not  helping  oneself  to  pencils,  paper,  etc.,  be  a 
fair  way  to  increase  one's  salary  if  it  seemed  unfairly  small?     What 
better  method  could  you  suggest? 

37.  For  what  reasons  are  people  dishonest?     Why  is  dishonesty 
so  unwise? 

38.  Why  is  cheating  in  a  school  examination  the  wrong  thing  to 
do,  even  if  strict  honesty  would  mean  failure  in  the  course? 

39.  How  can  you  show  loyalty  (a)  as  a  friend,  (&)  as  a  member 
of  the  school  team,  (c)  as  an  attendant  at  the  school  games,  (d)  as  an 
employee,  (e)  as  an  employer,  (/)  as  a  citizen? 

40.  Why  is  labor  rather  than  luck  more  likely  to  lead  to  eco- 
nomic success? 

41.  What  sort  of  characteristics  would  be  needed  by 

(a)  the  president  of  the  Students'  Association? 

(6)  the  president  of  the  Athletic  Association? 

(c)  the  president  of  the  senior  class? 

(d)  the  editor  of  the  school  yearbook? 

(e)  the  general  manager  of  a  big  business  corporation? 
(/)  the  mayor  of  a  city? 

(g)  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

42.  How  could  a  woman  show  executive  ability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  home?    How  could  a  day  laborer  show  it  in  his  manage- 
ment of  his  job? 

43.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  each  of  the  following  in  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  any  job:    (a)  ability  to  plan,  (6)  courage 
to  accept  responsibility,  (c)  capacity  to  see  the  job  as  a  whole  and 
to  follow  it  through  to  the  smallest  detail,  (d)  ability  to  get  along 
with  people,  to  cooperate  with  others  and  have  them  cooperate 
with  you,  (e)  judgment  to  visualize  what  you  want  to  accomplish 
and  to  know  a  good  product  when  completed? 
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44.  Why  do  many  persons  (a)  fail  to  plan  their  economic  lives? 
(6)  neglect  to  look  ahead  to  economic  success?     (c)  seem  unable 
to  locate  in  good  positions?     (d)  fail  to  make  good  at  their  jobs? 

45.  Make  out  a  plan  of  the  time  you  have  at  your  disposal  for 
studying  your  lessons,  and  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  put  to  the  best 
advantage.     Have  the  class  discuss  some  of  these  plans. 

46.  What  planning  would  be  necessary  for  a  successful  baseball 
team?    school  play?    graduation  exercises?    campaign  for  the  elec- 
tion of  school  officers?    government  of  a  city?    work  in  a  manual 
training  or  domestic  science  department? 

47.  Make  a  play  in  which  several  applicants  appear  in  answer 
to  an  advertisement.     See  to  it  that  the  play  brings  out  clearly  the 
right  way  and  the  wrong  way  to  apply  for  a  position. 

48.  What  are  the  strong  points  in  your  own  personality?    the 
weak  points?     What  can  you  do  to  take  advantage  of  the  former 
and  overcome  the  latter? 

49.  Why  does  a  man  with  moderate  ability  but  great  capacity 
for  hard  work  so  often  surpass  his  more  brilliant  competitors? 

50.  Do  you  think  a  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  letting  little 
opportunities  slip  is  likely  to  be  ready  for  a  great  opportunity  when 
it  arrives? 

51.  Which  do  you  think  counts  for  more  in  the  long  run,  native 
ability  or  the  ability — and  the  willingness — to  work  hard? 

52.  Select  some  vocation  in  which  you  are  interested,  and  fill 
out  the  following  questionnaire,  getting  your  information   from 
(a)  books,  (6)  persons  who  are  engaged  in  it,  (c)  actual  observation 
of  the  work: 

1.  The  nature  of  the  work 

(a)  Type  of  work 

(6)  Typical  day's  work 

2.  The  opportunities  in  the  work 

(a)  For  entrance 

(6)  For  advancement 

3.  Requirements 

(a)  Personal  qualifications,  including  personality,  physical 

qualities,  intellectual  qualities,  and  moral  qualities 
(6)  Training:  before  entering,  and  on  the  job 
(c)  Amount  of  capital  (if  any)  needed  for 

(1)  Securing  necessary  education 

(2)  Living  through  the  period  of  getting  started 

(3)  Insurance  against  unemployment 

(4)  Capital  required  in  the  business 
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4.  Characteristics  of  the  work 

(a)  Advantages 
(6)  Disadvantages 

5.  Rewards 

(a)  Financial:  at  first,  and  later 

(6)  Other  than  financial 

53.  A  great  scientist  said  that  genius  is  merely  the  capacity  for 
taking  infinite  pains.  Do  you  find  it  easy  or  difficult  to  take  pains, 
or  be  very  careful  and  exact  in  your  work?  Most  young  persons 
find  it  difficult,  but  the  capacity  may  be  increased  by  practice.  Do 
you  think  that  you  are  more  careful  and  exact  than  you  used  to  be? 
Are  you  still  satisfied  with  "pretty  good"  work,  or  do  you  insist 
that  your  work  is  as  good  as  it  can  possibly  be?  If  you  were  a 
bookkeeper,  would  you  be  satisfied  if  your  accounts  almost  balanced, 
or  would  you  insist  that  they  exactly  balanced? 


CHAPTER  XII 

How  WE  COOPERATE  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  desire  for  possession.  Almost  every  creature,  short 
of  a  jellyfish,  has  a  sense  of  possession.  If  you  try  to  snatch 
a  bone  away  from  a  dog,  he  will  snap  at  you.  If  you  attempt 
to  rob  a  beehive  you  will  do  well  to  beware  of  the  stings. 
A  bear  or  a  wolf  will  protect  its  cave.  A  watchdog,  bred 
for  that  very  purpose,  is  a  menace  to  any  who  may  venture 
too  near.  A  lion  will  warn  all  others  from  his  hunting 
grounds.  Even  the  ownerless  dogs  of  Constantinople  used 
to  have  their  beats,  and  upon  the  entrance  of  an  outsider 
there  would  occur  "a  fight,  a  foot  race,  or  a  funeral." 

Satisfying  our  desires.  Human  beings  as  well  as  ani- 
mals have  this  desire  for  possession,  and  it  is  perfectly 
normal  to  have  it.  So  long  as  it  does  not  run  away  with 
us,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  world  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
We  want  a  great  many  things  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  make  for  ourselves.  We  can  count  on  gifts  from 
our  parents  and  adoring  relatives  for  only  a  short  time  in 
our  lives.  The  only  way  for  us  to  persuade  the  people  who 
have  made  the  things  we  want  to  give  them  to  us  is  to  give 
them  in  return  something  which  they  themselves  desire. 
As  a  result,  we  are  willing  to  work  to  get  money,  which 
seems  to  be  the  one  universally  desired  commodity.  That 
is  the  real  reason  why  we  want  money;  it  is  not  a  desire  to 
become  rich.  The  possession  of  money  itself  would  not 
especially  interest  us,  for  we  know  that  if  we  were  given  a 
million  dollars  in  gold  on  the  sole  condition  that  we  should 
never  spend  any  of  it  we  should  feel  that  the  gift  was  an 
exceedingly  barren  one.  But  we  have  found  that  the  posses- 
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sion  of  money  is  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  the  many 
things  which  we  really  do  desire. 

Money,  however,  does  not  grow  on  trees  nor  fall  in 
showers  from  a  beneficent  sky.     A  few  people  may  obtain 
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J.  Wildemere  Jones,  who  expected  to  follow  the  profession  of 
poetry,  has  decided  to  take  up  plastering  as  a  career. 

it  by  legacy,  but  the  vast  majority  of  us  will  never  get  it 
except  by  the  laborious  process  of  hard  work. 

Service  to  others.  If  a  milliner  has  produced  a  hat, 
she  can  get  money  for  it  only  if  someone  happens  to  want 
it.  The  fact  that  she  has  spent  considerable  labor  on  it 
counts  for  nothing  if  no  one  wishes  to  buy.  So,  too,  with 
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the  artist  who  paints  pictures  for  which  he  can  find  no 
purchasers,  and  the  farmer  who  has  raised  crops  in  a  season 
of  too  great  plenty — their  work  has  no  money  value  unless 
they  can  find  someone  who  is  willing  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  produced.  But  if  we  can  produce  something,  or  per- 
form some  service  which  a  great  many  people  desire,  we 
need  never  lack  for  money  in  our  pockets. 

So  you  see,  what  we  do  in  this  world  is  not  altogether  a 
matter  of  our  own  inclinations,  a  question  of  what  we  should 
like  best  of  all  to  do.  Many  a  boy  would  prefer  to  earn  his 
living  as  pitcher  on  the  New  York  Giants  or  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  in  place  of  becoming  a  carpenter  or  a  clerk.  Per- 
haps he  might  even  have  as  much  ability  for  pitching  as 
he  would  have  for  fitting  planks  together  or  selling  thumb 
tacks  or  iron  hinges.  Yet  his  chances  of  obtaining  a  job 
in  the  Major  Leagues  would  *be  far  less  than  of  his  finding 
employment  in  these  other  occupations. 

To  a  certain  extent,  what  we  do  is  most  of  all  a  question 
of  what  someone  else  would  like  to  have  done.  We  cannot 
live  to  please  ourselves  exclusively.  If  we  want  to  prosper 
we  must  succeed  in  pleasing  somebody  else.  If  we  want 
what  other  people  produce  we  must  give  them  what  they 
want  in  return.  We  often  hear  someone  say,  "The  world 
owes  me  a  living. "  Yet  if  a  man  whom  we  had  never  seen 
before  came  along  the  street  we  should  not  expect  to  hand 
him  a  dollar  bill,  or  even  a  quarter.  However,  if  the  same 
man  sawed  our  wood  for  us  or  mowed  our  lawn,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  pay  him  for  his  labor.  So  it  is  with  the 
world.  If  we  serve  the  world,  the  world  owes  us  a  return 
for  our  service.  If  we  do  nothing  for  the  world,  it  owes  us 
nothing.  We  may  have  a  right  to  expect  the  opportunity 
to  earn  our  own  living;  that  is  all.  The  world  owes  us 
nothing  more.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  us  that  very  often 
we  can  best  serve  society  by  best  serving  ourselves;  that 
by  doing  the  things  which  we  like  best  to  do,  and  for  which 
we  are  adequately  trained,  we  can  increase  both  our  own 
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material  well-being  and  that  of  society.  Provided  the  work 
we  are  doing  is  what  society  really  needs,  and  we  are  doing 
that  work  well,  society  will  pay  us  adequately  for  the  serv- 
ice we  render.  In  case  such  work  is  not  necessary,  the 
inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  lower  our  financial 
return  until  we  are  forced  to  the  realization  that  we  can 
best  serve  society  and  ourselves  in  some  other  line  of  work. 

The  effect  of  failure  to  produce  our  share.  We  know 
that  whenever  one  person  fails  to  produce  his  share  all  the 
rest  must  work  the  harder  to  make  up  for  it.  Yet  even 
the  individuals  who  do  work  suffer  less  than  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Whenever  its  total  consumption — that  is,  what 
it  uses  up — 'exceeds  its  production,  the  balance  must  be 
struck  in  some  way.  Its  inhabitants  may  emigrate,  or 
they  may  compel  other  and  weaker  nations  to  bring  up 
the  balance  by  forced  contributions — tribute — or  by  forced 
labor —slavery.  Slavery  has  been  abandoned  in  all  civilized 
countries.  We  of  the  present  generation  have  seen  the 
results  of  war.  Few  of  us  would  venture  to  say  that  such 
a  method  was  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  increased  pro- 
duction. 

Moreover,  war  at  best  is  only  a  temporary  solution. 
Rome,  the  greatest  military  nation  in  history,  discovered 
that.  She  developed  her  greatness  while  her  people  worked 
hard  and  produced  much.  Her  famous  dictator,  Cincin- 
natus,  raised  his  own  vegetables.  Her  people  always  placed 
the  common  good  before  the  good  of  any  individual,  and 
Rome  throve  and  grew  great.  But  with  her  greatness  came 
conquest  and  expansion.  With  conquest  and  expansion 
came  the  knowledge  of  luxury  and  the  desire  to  rule  over 
others.  Self-indulgence  took  the  place  of  self-sacrifice.  The 
men  who  had  fought  and  labored  for  Rome  left  their  military 
duty  to  hired  soldiers  and  their  work  to  slaves.  Production 
fell  steadily  lower  and  lower.  Consumption  became  more 
and  more  lavish.  The  army  became  weaker,  the  farm 
lands  produced  less,  and  the  Roman  citizens  continued  to 
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indulge  themselves  with  a  total  lack  of  restraint.  The  bul- 
warks of  the  empire  crumbled,  and  Rome  fell — the  victim 
of  her  own  failure  to  keep  the  proper  balance  of  economic 
and  social  forces. 

So  much  for  Rome.  But  what  is  true  of  her  is  true  of 
every  nation,  past,  present,  or  future.  Great  as  we  know 
the  United  States  to  be,  she  would  not  long  be  able  to  sur- 
vive a  condition  in 
which  her  production 
fell  below  her  con- 
sumption. Most  of 
us  believe  we  are  pa- 
triotic. But  the  true 
test  of  our  patriotism 
is  not  the  vehemence 
with  which  we  wave 
the  American  flag,  or 
the  zest  with  which 
we  sing  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner." 
It  is  found  in  our  will- 
ingness to  continue 
a  steady  plodding 
at  our  part  in  pro- 
duction, because  we 
know  the  continued 
existence  of  these 
United  States  depends  upon  just  such  commonplace  work. 

The  habit  of  working.  Then,  too,  if  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  working,  we  shall  be  ready  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country  when  any  crisis  arises.  If  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
shirking,  we  shall  probably  indulge  in  the  great  American 
game  of  "passing  the  buck."  Everybody  knows  that  if  you 
want  a  thing  well  done,  the  person  to  approach  is  not  the 
man  who  has  plenty  of  time  and  few  responsibilities,  but  the 
man  who  is  already  so  busy  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
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for  him  to  undertake  any  additional  task.  The  former  will 
have  an  excuse  ready  or  will  undertake  the  work  only  half- 
heartedly. The  latter  will  do  it  quickly  and  efficiently, 
because  he  realizes  that  he  has  no  time  to  waste,  and  because 
he  is  so  accustomed  to  having  work  well  done  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  nothing  less.  A  population  of  good  workers 
is  almost  certain  to  be  a  population  of  good  citizens.  A 
nation  made  up  of  those  whose  chief  interest  is  the  avoidance 
of  work  is  equally  sure  to  be  a  nation  of  civic  "slackers." 
They  may  be  very  pleasant  persons,  and  of  good  moral 
character.  But  what  the  world  needs  is  not  people  who 
are  merely  good,  but  those  who  are  good  for  something. 

The  interests  of  the  individual  are  generally,  though  not 
always,  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  public.  In  all  save  a 
few  cases,  that  individual  who  follows  his  own  economic 
interests  intelligently  is  best  serving  his  country,  since  by 
aiding  in  production  he  is  increasing  its  prosperity.  Crimi- 
nal laws  and  proper  regulatory  laws  are  necessary  to  restrain 
those  who  would  follow  their  own  interests  to  the  detriment 
of  the  interests  of  the  group  in  which  they  live.  But  the 
finest  type  of  citizen  is  the  one  who  does  not  need  a  law  to 
make  him  have  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  while 
seeking  his  own  prosperity;  the  one  who  has  learned  that 
to  seek  prosperity  through  service  is  better  for  himself,  as 
well  as  for  the  country  which  he  professes  to  love,  than  to 
seek  prosperity  without  service. 

Payment  for  services.  We  all  want  to  prosper;  that  is 
a  perfectly  natural  ambition.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  more  we  help  others  the  better 
off  we  are  ourselves.  No  one  can  fail  to  have  noticed  that 
all  men  do  not  receive  equal  amounts  of  pay  for  an  equal 
number  of  hours  of  work.  One  man  gets  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  his  labor,  and  another  gets  one  hundred 
thousand;  and  very  often  the  thousand-dollar  man  feels 
that  he  works  the  harder.  Yet  the  differences  are  not 
usually  the  result  of  chance,  and  very  few  of  the  highly 
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paid  positions  are  obtained  as  the  result  of  pull  or  influence. 
They  are  positions  that  very  few  men  are  fitted  to  fill. 

Suppose  A  cleans  windows  or  digs  in  the  street  while  B 
is  a  school-teacher,  a  bookkeeper,  or  a  business  executive. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  for  both  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  their  work?  Yet  the  work  they  both 
do  is  necessary  to  the  world,  and  if  A  cleans  windows  as  well 
as  he  can  or  doesn't  loaf  on  his  job  at  street  digging  he  is  as 
worthy  of  respect  as  the  other.  But  he  is  not  likely  to 
receive  as  much  money.  Is  that  fair? 

Suppose  they  did  receive  the  same  amount.  If  B  were  a 
school-teacher,  even  if  all  the  schools  shut  down  for  a  year, 
he  would  be  able  to  get  a  position  at  cleaning  windows 
without  further  training.  But  if  someone  invented  a  new 
way  of  keeping  windows  clean  without  washing,  the  ex- 
window  cleaner  could  not  get  a  position  at  teaching  school 
until  he  had  been  prepared  for  it. 

If  two  girls  spent  equal  time  in  being  trained  in  making 
millinery,  and  both  spent  equal  amounts  of  time  in  making 
hats  on  similar  models,  it  would  almost  seem  as  though 
both  ought  to  receive  equal  sums  in  payment  for  the  hats. 
Yet  one  might  have  just  that  touch  which  changes  a  hat 
into  a  "  creation,"  while  the  other  might  produce  the  sort 
in  which  a  self-respecting  young  lady  would  not  want  to 
appear  before  her  best  friend  or  her  worst  enemy. 

Even  if  they  made  hats  that  looked  exactly  alike,  it 
might  happen  that  one  made  two  hats  in  the  time  it  took 
the  other  to  complete  one.  Or  one  girl  might  be  better 
able  to  tell  what  people  were  going  to  wear  this  year,  so 
that  buyers  would  prefer  her  hats.  Or  perhaps  one  might  be 
better  able  than  the  other  to  persuade  people  that  the  hats 
she  had  for  sale  were  just  the  hats  they  were  looking  for. 
If,  then,  work  differs  in  quantity  and  quality,  if  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  degree  to  which  it  meets  the  taste  of  the 
public,  or  if  the  workers  are  not  possessed  of  equal  selling 
ability,  they  should  neither  receive  nor  expect  equal  financial 
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returns.  That  is  why  we  have  come  to  believe  that  in  most 
cases  success  means  we  have  helped  other  people  in  a  way 
they  wanted  to  be  helped. 

The  community  interest.  So  much  for  the  individual. 
But  if  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  examine  every- 
thing from  the  point  of  view  of  society — society  that  includes 
you  and  me  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people — we  want  to  be 
sure  that  an  arrangement  which  gives  unequal  return  for 
equal  effort  is  a  good  thing  for  the  well-being  of  the  world. 

If  someone  promised  every  boy  and  girl  that  if  they  left 
school  tomorrow  they  would  be  guaranteed  a  position  which 
would  give  them  as  much  a  week  as  they  would  get  if  they 
finished  high  school  and  college,  how  many  would  stay  in 
school?  Not  enough  to  keep  half  the  present  teaching  force 
busy,  you  may  be  sure.  What  wrould  be  the  result  of  their 
leaving  school?  If  practically  all  of  them  failed  to  complete 
their  education  there  would  be  almost  no  one  capable  of 
making  experiments  and  working  out  the  inventions  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  progress  of  the  world.  Even  from 
this  point  of  view,  you  see,  it  is  well  for  us  all  that  time  and 
effort  alone  do  not  determine  the  rate  of  wages. 

To  be  sure,  we  know  that  the  way  money  is  divided  is 
not  always  fair.  If  a  man  cheats  his  neighbor  and  makes 
money  by  it,  if  he  profiteers  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  who 
can  least  afford  it,  if  he  gives  his  workers  far  less  than  their 
value  to  him  would  warrant,  we  know  that  he  is  receiving 
more  than  his  just  due.  There  must  be  some  way  of  deter- 
mining how  much  money,  in  fairness  to  society,  a  man 
should  receive. 

The  test  of  a  man's  worth.  The  welfare  of  society  is 
the  most  important  factor  to  be  considered.  The  real  way 
to  determine  a  man's  worth  is  his  service  to  society.  If  he 
has  made  society  better  by  an  invention  or  by  an  improved 
method  of  organizing  business,  or  by  putting  an  end  to 
hitherto  unrecognized  waste,  he  is  entitled  to  a  return  in 
proportion  to  what  he  has  given.  Society  is  not  poorer 
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because  a  man  who  has  given  much  receives  much  in  return. 
Society  is  poorer  only  when  a  man  takes  from  the  world 
more  than  he  gives. 

If  we  measure  a  man's  value  to  society  we  shall  see  that 
the  two  factors,  getting  and  giving,  must  always  be  con- 
sidered. Suppose  there  were  two  dentists.  One  lived  in  a 
small  apartment  with  his  office  in  the  front  and  with  a 
kitchenette  where  he  got  his  own  meals.  He  shined  his 
own  shoes,  pressed  his  own  clothes,  and  did  not  even  own 
a  "flivver."  The  other  lived  in  a  large  house  and  had  an 
expensive  office  in  the  best  business  section.  He  had  a 
valet  to  shine  his  shoes  and  keep  his  clothing  in  press,  a 
private  secretary  to  look  after  the  details  of  his  office  work, 
and  a  chauffeur  to  run  his  high-powered  car.  Could  we  tell 
which  of  the  two  was  of  more  value  to  society?  Not  if  that 
is  all  we  know  about  them,  for  even  though  we  know  what 
each  takes  from  society  we  have  yet  to  find  out  what  each 
gives.  If  the  man  with  the  small  apartment  were  just  out 
of  college,  with  little  experience  and  only  a  small  practice, 
while  the  other  was  a  great  specialist  who  could  perform 
delicate  operations  more  successfully  than  anyone  else  in 
the  country,  we  should  feel  that  the  latter  was  of  more 
value  to  society.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  that  he 
did  not  spend  in  shining  his  own  shoes  the  time  which 
could  be  devoted  to  work  that  few  others  could  do.  But 
if  on  the  other  hand  he  did  little  work,  living  on  money 
he  had  inherited  or  accumulated,  we  might  feel  that  the 
young  beginner  was  a  more  worthy  member  of  society. 

V  =  P  —  C.  What  a  man  gives  to  society  is  really  his 
production.  What  he  takes  from  society  is  his  consump- 
tion. A  man's  value,  then,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  is 
the  difference  between  these  two. 

V  (value)  =  P  (production)  —  C  (consumption).  We  need 
to  know  both  before  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge  whether 
even  our  richest  men  are  receiving  more  than  they  are 
entitled  to. 
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But  the  money  return  is  not  all  that  a  man  gets  from  his 
work.  There  is  something  in  the  mere  fact  of  achievement 
which  gives  us  much  satisfaction.  That  is  why  people  who 
have  made  enough  to  retire  still  keep  on  working.  "The 
consciousness  of  work  well  done"  gives  a  person  a  sense  of 
self-respect,  of  dignity,  of  worthiness,  which  spending  one's 
time  in  mere  enjoyment  can  never  give.  We  all  want  to 
succeed  in  our  work  both  for  the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  we 
get  from  real  achievement,  and  because  success  brings  the 
increased  salary  or  income  which  means  a  higher  standard 
of  living. 

Consuming  for  later  production.  Should  any  person 
ever  receive  from  society  when  he  is  not  giving  as  much  in 
return?  If  the  answer  to  that  question  were  "No,"  then 
all  the  children  should  be  turned  out  of  school.  It  costs 
on  the  average  throughout  the  United  States  to  educate 
each  child  through  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  about 
$100  a  year,  according  to  a  recent  estimate.  Society  is 
willing  to  keep  them  in  school  because  it  feels  that  their 
education  is  an  investment.  They  are  producing  now  less 
than  they  consume,  but  their  production  in  later  life  will  be 
proportionally  greater  because  of  the  training  they  are 
receiving.  Whenever  consumption  results  in  increased  pro- 
duction it  is  worth  while.  But  those  who  take  this  training 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  should  realize  that  it  is  an  invest- 
ment. If  they  have  a  sense  of  fair  play  they  will  try  hard 
to  get  the  full  value  of  the  training  that  is  offered,  and  will 
see  that  society  receives  its  just  return  after  they  have 
entered  the  working  world. 

Helping  those  unable  to  help  themselves.  Then,  too, 
people  who  are  too  old  to  work,  or  those  who  are  feeble- 
minded or  insane,  are  not  expected  to  produce  much.  Yet 
we  cannot  say  that  as  a  result  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  consume.  Many  of  the  old  people  have  already  pro- 
duced enough  to  make  it  fair  for  them  to  consume  whatever 
they  need,  though  an  unfair  return  for  their  labor  may  have 
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made  it  impossible  for  them  to  lay  aside  sufficient  funds  for 
their  support.  Those  who  are  crippled  or  blind  and  those 
who  are  not  properly  equipped  mentally  should  not  be 
expected  ever  to  give  as  much  as  they  receive.  That  makes 
us  feel  that  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  produce  merely  as  much 
as  we  consume.  We  must  do  our  part  toward  the  care  of 
these  others,  if  only  as  a  thank  offering  that  we  are  physically 
sound  and  mentally  sane. 

Serving  society  in  our  consumption.  Yet  society's  right 
does  not  end  with  the  demand  that  all  shall  share  in  pro- 
ducing to  satisfy  the 
world's  needs.  Sup- 
pose we  see  fit  to 
buy  a  new  dress  or 
a  suit  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  or  to 
prepare  elaborate 
dinners  and  throw 
half  the  food  away. 
If  the  money  is  ours, 
because  we  have 
earned  it  or  inher- 
it pH  it  ViaVPn't  WP  Drawn  by  Guinness 
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the  right  to  do  with 

it  exactly  as  we  desire?  We  have  not.  It  is  through 
society  that  we  have  been  able  to  accumulate  our  money. 
We  may  have  business  ability,  but  if  we  took  our  business 
ability  to  the  middle  of  the  Sahara  desert,  or  to  the  ice 
fields  of  the  North  Pole  region,  our  business  ability  would 
be  of  slight  value  to  us.  Society  gives  us  the  chance  to  get 
money  to  spend,  and  in  consequence  society  has  the  right 
to  expect  that  every  expenditure  should  help  and  not  harm, 
society.  Every  time  we  buy  a  new  suit  or  a  new  dress  which 
we  do  not  need,  every  time  we  waste  food,  the  prices  of 
these  things  go  up,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  If  a  rich  woman  gives  an  elaborate  dinner  with 
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favors  costing  a  hundred  dollars  apiece,  it  would  seem  as  if 
she  were  benefiting  society  by  giving  work  to  the  people 
who  make  the  favors  as  well  as  to  the  cooks  who  prepare 
the  food.  If  another  wants  half  a  dozen  fur  coats,  or  longs 
to  possess  a  very  unusual  orchid  for  her  conservatories,  isn't 
she  employing  men  and  enabling  them  to  earn  their  living? 
If  a  man  hires  a  retinue  of  servants  until  he  needs  to  do 
little  for  himself,  isn't  he  aiding  society  by  the  chance  to 
work  which  he  offers?  All  of  these  arguments  sound 
exceedingly  helpful  from  a  social  point  of  view,  but  a 
closer  examination  reveals  the  weakness  of  this  sort  of 
thinking. 

Even  the  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
does  not  measure  the  evil  which  may  be  wrought  by  unwise 
consumption.  Suppose  your  father  were  out  of  work  and 
your  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  were  starving  as  a 
result.  Suppose,  too,  that  a  rich  man  in  a  neighboring 
city  spent  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  single  dinner  for  a  few 
of  his  friends.  The  newspapers  found  it  "good  copy/'  and 
the  next  morning  the  whole  story  appeared  in  big  headlines 
on  the  first  page  of  the  paper.  About  that  time  a  decidedly 
"red"  agitator  was  talking  about  the  inequalities  of  the 
way  in  which  wealth  is  divided,  and  counseling  revolution. 
Would  it  be  surprising  if  you  listened  to  him  and  agreed 
with  him  to  an  extent  which  you  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  before  the  newspapers  emphasized  the  difference  between 
your  situation  and  that  of  your  more  fortunate  fellows? 
That  what  he  was  suggesting  might  make  life  harder  for 
you  instead  of  easier  would  not  enter  your  head,  in  all 
probability.  All  you  would  be  able  to  see  would  be  the 
contrast  between  your  own  starving  family  and  these  full- 
fed  and  wasteful  rich  people.  Spending  money  in  such 
ways  tends  to  widen  the  feeling  between  different  classes, 
and  we  know  well  that  democracy  and  class  distinctions 
cannot  go  hand  in  hand.  Even  in  our  spending  we  should 
keep  clearly  in  mind  the  good  of  society. 
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If  each  person,  in  the  home  or  at  business,  employer  or 
employee,  should  make  up  his  mind  that  in  his  production 
and  his  consumption  alike  he  would  serve  society  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  there  would  be  developed  not  only  a 
stronger  and  more  stable  nation  than  the  world  has  seen 
hitherto,  but  in  addition  a  nation  composed  of  healthy, 
happy,  and  prosperous  individuals. 

HOW  WE   COOPERATE  IN  THE  WORK   OF  THE  WORLD 

1.  Make  a  list  of  any  possessions  you  have  ever  had  of  which  you 
were  especially  fond.     How  would  you  have  felt  if  they  had  been 
taken  away  from  you? 

2.  What  possessions  have  you  had  which  you  have  paid  for 
with  money  you  earned  yourself?     Would  you  have  worked  so 
hard  if  you  had  not  wanted  these  things? 

3.  What  is  the  real  reason  we  want  money? 

4.  What  needs  are  common  to  all  people?     Why? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  would  like  to  have  but  do 
not  actually  need? 

6.  What  reasons  can  you  see  why  a  person  who  has  plenty  of 
money  should  want  to  work? 

7.  Which  is  likely  to  give  you  the  greater  financial  return,  work 
which  the  world  wants  done,  or  work  which  you  want  to  do  your- 
self although  there  is  very  little  demand  for  it? 

8.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  "the  world  owes  us  a  living"? 

9.  What  happens  to  a  country  the  inhabitants  of  which  consume 
more  than  they  produce?     Is  the  United  States  such  a  country? 

10.  Why  is  not  war  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  con- 
sumption exceeding  production?    How  would  you  solve  the  problem? 

11.  Can  we  be  true  patriots  and  still  spend  most  of  our  time  in 
working  for  ourselves?     Explain. 

12.  Make  a  list  of  reasons  why  some  people  receive  more  money 
than  they  deserve.     (See  Hughes,  Economic  Civics.) 

13.  Make  a  list  of  reasons  why  some  people  receive  less  than  they 
deserve.     What  can  we  do  to  prevent  such  unfair  distribution? 

14.  Do  you  know  any  man  who  receives  an  exceedingly  large 
salary?    Why  is  he  worth  so  great  an  amount  to  the  firm  for  which 
he  is  working? 

15.  Which  is  likely  to   receive  a  larger  salary,  a  man  who  is 
interested  in  doing  something  which  society  wants,  or  whose  chief 
concern  is  in  the  money  he  gets  from  the  work?     Explain. 
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16.  What  would  be  the  result  to  the  world  if,  starting  tomorrow, 
all  people  were  to  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  hours  of  labor,  irre- 
spective of  the  type  or  quality  of  the  work? 

17.  Arrange  the  following  occupations  in  the  order  of  financial 
return  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand:    Janitor;  Office 
boy;    Bookkeeper;    Steel  engraver;    Expert  accountant;    General- 
housework  girl. 

18.  In  which  of  the  following  lines  would  individual  taste  be 
more  valuable?    Designer;    Bookkeeper;    Street  sweeper ;    Interior 
decorator. 

19.  Which  would  be  overpaid,  the  man  who  gave  $150,000  worth 
of  service  to  society  and  received  $75,000,  or  the  man  who  gave 
$1,000  worth  of  service  and  received  $1,200? 

20.  What  reasons  can  you  see  why  (a)  some  men  get  more  work 
done  than  others?     (6)  why  some  can  produce  better  work  than 
others?      (c)  why  some  people  cannot  keep  a  job?      (d)  why  one 
person  likes  his  work  and  another  does  not? 

21.  Could  most  of  us  have  more  success  at  our  jobs  if  we  studied 
them  more  thoroughly? 

22.  What  two  factors  must  always  be  considered  in  figuring  out 
a  man's  value  to  society?     Think  up  examples  of  this. 

23.  What  qualities  would  help  a  clerk  in  a  store  to  advance?   a 
cleaning  woman?   a  private  secretary?   a  business  executive? 

24.  What  would  be  the  value  to  the  community  of  (a)  the  farm- 
er's work?     (6)  the  manufacturer's  work?     (c)  the  work  of  a  lawyer? 
a  dentist?   a  school  teacher?  a  chemist? 

25.  Why  should  we  plan  to  give  to  society  somewhat  more  than 
we  are  paid  for? 

26.  What  handicaps  would  there  be  in  making  one's  living  (a) 
if  one  were  frequently  kept  away  from  work  by  ill  health?     (6)  if 
one's  disposition  made  it  difficult  to  get  along  with  other  people? 
(c)  if  one's  obligations  were  greater  than  his  income?     (d)  if  one's 
habits  interfered  with  good  work? 

27.  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  advisable  for  a  person  to 
consume  more  than  he  produces? 

28.  Would  society  be  as  willing  to  pay  for  letting  you  go  to  the 
movies  as  it  is  for  letting  you  go  to  school?    Explain. 

29.  How  many  people  do  you  know  who  are  able  to  support 
themselves  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  blind  or  crippled? 

30.  Why  should  we  feel  an  obligation  to  help  take  care  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves? 

31.  What  right  has  society  to  say  anything  about  the  way  in 
which  we  spend  money  we  have  earned? 


CHAPTER  XIII 

LEARNING  TO  THINK  RIGHT 

Accurate  knowledge.  Does  the  wheelbarrow  pull  the 
man  or  does  the  man  push  the  wheelbarrow?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  not  difficult  to  most  of  us,  because  most 
of  us  have  had  experience  with  wheelbarrows  or  other  objects 
of  a  similar  nature.  Suppose,  however,  some  creature  who 
had  never  before  seen  a  man  or  a  wheelbarrow,  or  who  had 
never  pushed  or  pulled  that  kind  of  an  object,  were  asked 
this  question;  the  answer  would  not  then  be  so  easy. 

Suppose  you  were  acquainted  with  electric  fans,  but  had 
never  seen  a  windmill.  Suppose  that  some  day,  in  the 
country,  you  saw  a  whirling  windmill  in  a  cow  pasture  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  road,  and  you  felt  the  wind  blow- 
ing from  the  direction  of  the  windmill.  You  might  easily 
conclude,  as  did  a  certain  little  girl,  that  the  windmill  was 
a  huge  electric  fan,  put  there  to  fan  the  cows.  City  people 
in  the  country,  even  very  intelligent  ones,  are  always  mak- 
ing just  such  mistakes,  and  country  people  in  the  city  are 
making  others  equally  bad.  We  all  make  mistakes  when 
we  try  to  reason  about  things  that  are  not  familiar  to  us, 
and  some  of  our  mistakes  are  very  costly.  Most  of  us  can 
reason  correctly  about  things  with  which  we  are  thoroughly 
familiar.  It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  imagine  that  we  are 
familiar  with  a  subject  about  which  we  really  have  but  little 
information.  We  know  how  much  we  know,  but  we  cannot 
possibly  know  how  much  we  do  not  know  about  it.  Even 
the  best  informed  may  find  that  there  is  much  about  a  sub- 
ject that  he  had  not  understood  before.  Most  of  our  costly 
mistakes  are  made  in  this  way.  We  think  that  we  know  all 
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about  a  certain  subject  or  a  certain  piece  of  work,  but  we 
discover  that  there  is  something  about  it  that  we  do  not 
understand,  and  our  ignorance  on  this  one  point  costs  us 
heavily.  Economic  and  political  questions,  especially,  are 
so  complex  that  it  is  easy  to  be  mistaken  in  our  opinions 
with  respect  to  them. 

The    obstacle    of    personal    feeling.     Fairly    complete 
knowledge  of  any  subject  is  very  difficult  to  attain  and 
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will  always  require  a  great  deal  of  study.  The  first  and 
most  important  thing  to  avoid  when  we  are  about  to  study 
a  difficult  problem  is  feeling  or  sentiment,  especially  the 
baser  sentiments  such  as  prejudice,  anger,  or  fear.  If  a 
surgeon  were  so  sympathetic  that  his  eyes  watered  and  his 
hands  shook,  you  would  not  like  to  have  him  for  your  sur- 
geon. He  will  do  better  work  if  he  looks  upon  you  as  an 
interesting  piece  of  apparatus  that  needs  tinkering.  If  such 
a  noble  sentiment  as  sympathy  is  dangerous  when  there  is 
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a  strictly  intellectual  task  before  you,  the  ignoble  senti- 
ments of  hatred  and  fear  are  vastly  more  dangerous. 

Economic  examples.  Suppose  a  producer  of  strawberries 
is  trying  to  sell  his  product  directly  to  a  consumer.  The 
consumer  naturally  wants  to  get  them  at  a  low  price;  the 
producer  wants  to  sell  them  at  a  high  price.  Suppose  that 
in  the  process  of  bargaining  they  become  irritated  and  begin 
to  feel  edgewise  toward  each  other.  Each  will  do  himself 
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AND  THEN  SEE  THE  ECONOMIST  TALKING  TO  EMPTY  SEATS 

harm  by  antagonizing  the  other.  What  the  producer  wants 
is  more  consumers,  not  less.  What  the  consumer  wants  is 
more  producers,  not  fewer.  If  the  producer  acted  wisely 
he  would  try  to  encourage  as  many  consumers  as  possible. 
That  would  improve  the  market  for  his  product.  If  the 
consumers  were  wise  they  would  try  to  encourage  as  many 
producers  as  possible.  That  would  give  them  a  larger  and 
better  supply.  But  under  the  impulse  of  annoyance  or 
anger  each  may  do  the  opposite  of  what  is  wise. 
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Suppose  some  farmers  in  a  western  community  are  in 
great  need  of  capital  with  which  to  equip  their  farms  with 
fences,  wells,  buildings,  tools,  implements,  and  live  stock. 
Suppose  there  are  very  few  men  in  that  community  who 
have  capital  to  lend.  What  the  farmers  need  is  more 
capital  or  more  capitalists.  They  may,  however,  become 
incensed  at  the  few  capitalists  that  are  already  there,  and 
do  things  to  make  the  neighborhood  uncomfortable  for 
capitalists.  That  will  tend  to  discourage  others  from  com- 
ing and  to  encourage  those  who  are  already  there  to  leave, 
thus  making  matters  worse  for  the  farmers.  If  they  thought 
clearly  and  acted  reasonably  they  would  try  to  make  the 
community  as  attractive  as  possible  to  lenders.  That  would 
encourage  more  to  come.  It  would  make  capital  more 
abundant,  and  thus  enable  the  farmers  to  equip  their  farms 
at  lower  cost. 

Suppose  in  a  certain  country  there  are  not  employers 
enough  with  sufficient  capacity  to  keep  all  the  laborers 
employed.  If  the  laborers  thought  clearly  and  without 
prejudice,  they  would  try  to  encourage  as  many  employers 
as  possible  to  come  to  that  community.  If  they  are  angered 
by  the  low  wages  and  unemployment  under  which  they  are 
suffering,  they  may  behave  in  exactly  the  wrong  way  and 
make  that  part  of  the  country  a  very  uncomfortable  place 
for  employers  of  labor.  This  would  be  one  of  the  most 
costly  of  all  examples  of  unclear  thinking. 

Harmonizing  interests.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  very  clear  thinking  for  people  to  realize  where  their  own 
interests  lie  and  how  much  their  interests  harmonize  with 
those  of  other  people.  It  is  always  easy  to  find  things  to 
quarrel  about  if  we  feel  like  quarreling.  It  is  also  easy  to 
find  that  we  have  common  interests  if  we  feel  like  being 
friendly.  Even  husbands  and  wives  can  find  causes  for 
conflict  as  well  as  causes  for  harmony.  If  they  persist  in 
thinking  only  of  the  causes  for  conflict,  they  are  not  likely 
to  live  comfortably  together.  If  they  focus  their  attention 
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upon  the  causes  for  harmony  they  will  have  no  difficulty,. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  classmates,  roommates,  brothers 
and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  producers  and  consumers, 
employers  and  employees,  laborers  and  capitalists,  and 
everybody  else.  There  is  no  human  relationship  that  does 
not  contain  some  elements  of  harmony.  Neither  is  there 
any  that  does  not  contain  elements  of  conflict.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  form  the  habit  of  thinking  straight  in  these 
matters. 
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THERE  WAS  PLENTY  FOR  EVERYBODY  UNTIL  FATHER  BROUGHT  HOME  A 
LOT  OF  OUT-OF-TOWN  ACQUAINTANCES 

If  citizens  of  different  countries  are  always  thinking  of 
the  elements  of  conflict  in  the  relation  between  the  two 
countries,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  have  world  peace. 
If  they  will  learn  to  think  habitually  about  the  elements  of 
harmony  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  countries, 
permanent  peace  will  come  before  we  know  it. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  other  people.  One  thing  about 
learning  to  think  right  of  which  we  need  to  take  especial 
note  is  that  as  civilization  has  progressed,  thinking  right 
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has  become,  more  and  more,  thinking  in  terms  of  other 
people.  When  our  early  prehistoric  ancestor  lived  with  no 
one  else  except  the  rest  of  the  family,  or  in  some  other  very 
small  group,  the  rights  and  comforts  of  other  people  outside 
his  group  meant  very  little  to  him.  A  member  of  any  other 
group  might  be  a  dangerous  enemy  whom  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  kill  if  he  got  the  chance,  and  who  would  very 
likely  kill  him  if  opportunity  offered.  He  had  little  respect 
for  the  land  or  other  possessions  of  other  groups,  and  they 
in  turn  would  seize  upon  his  belongings  whenever  they  felt 
the  need  of  them. 

Before  long,  however,  small  groups  grew  into  large  groups, 
and  family  groups  gave  place  to  tribal  groups.  Besides,  a 
large  and  strong  group  would  occasionally  exterminate  a 
small  group.  But  the  change  to  large  tribal  groups  had 
made  necessary  the  consideration  of  more  people.  If  one 
individual  insisted  upon  doing  something  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe,  he  was  likely  to  be 
punished  for  it.  The  tribe  which  did  not  punish  such  con- 
duct was  not  likely  to  grow  into  a  strong  tribe.  The  wishes 
of  the  individual  gave  place  to  the  welfare  of  the  group  in 
all  those  tribes  that  grew  strong  enough  to  survive. 

Protection  and  comfort.  And  yet  the  individual  himself 
was  better  off.  The  larger  organization  offered  him  more 
protection.  The  suppression  of  injurious  conduct  protected 
him  in  his  useful  work.  An  injury  to  him  would  be  con- 
sidered an  injury  to  the  tribe  and  would  be  punished  by  the 
tribe  as  a  whole.  So  other  people,  outside  the  tribe  as  well 
as  inside,  were  less  likely  to  molest  him  because  of  the  fear 
of  tribal  vengeance.  So,  too,  the  larger  group  offered 
increased  sources  of  food,  since  neither  herding  nor  agri- 
culture could  be  introduced  until  men  had  learned  how  to 
live  together  in  larger  groups  and  arrange  for  the  common 
protection  of  cattle  and  crops. 

Still  further,  the  new  habit  of  living  together  meant  more 
comfortable  habits  of  life.  What  one  man  did  not  think  of, 
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another  might,  and  an  interchange  of  ideas  left  them  both 
richer.  Perhaps  one  man  found  a  roasted  animal  among  the 
embers  of  a  forest  fire,  and  taught  his  fellows  the  delicacies 
of  roasted  meat.  Perhaps  another  noticed  a  correlation 
between  the  position  of  the  sun  and  warmer  weather,  and 
showed  the  rest  when  it  was  wise  to  plant  the  crops  for  a 
more  -plentiful  harvest.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some 
early  inhabitant  of  the  Nile  River  valley  discovered  that 
the  river  flood  always  came  at  the  time  when  certain  con- 
stellations were  to  be  found  in  certain  positions  in  the  sky. 
This  enabled  him  to  warn  his  neighbors  to  escape  with  their 
belongings  before  the  flood  swept  down  upon  them. 

Then,  too,  undertakings  which  were  beyond  the  strength 
and  skill  of  one  man  were  possible  when  several  worked 
together,  and  all  could  profit  thereby.  Two  men  could 
more  easily  track  down  a  deer.  A  group  of  men  could 
successfully  attack  a  mastodon  upon  which  the  whole  tribe 
would  be  able  to  feast.  A  few  men  working  together  could 
move  logs  which  were  beyond  the  power  of  one  man  to  stir. 
In  fighting,  organized  effort  was  necessary  the  tribes  that 
did  not  organize  were  soon  exterminated. 

As  time  went  on  the  tribe  gave  place  to  the  city  state, 
and  the  city  state  to  the  nation;  and  always  more  and 
more  people  had  to  be  considered  by  the  individual.  The 
extent  to  which  the  group  succeeded  in  learning  this  lesson 
of  cooperation  determined  the  success  of  the  group.  Thus 
far  the  world  has  reached  in  its  thinking  the  ability  to 
think  in  national  terms.  And  when  a  nation  contains  over 
three  million  square  miles  of  territory,  and  over  a  hundred 
millions  of  people,  we  can  see  how  far  man  has  progressed 
since  the  early  days  when  he  had  not  learned  to  think 
beyond  his  immediate  family.  But  as  the  nations  of  the 
world  become  more  and  more  closely  connected  we  are 
learning  that  we  must  begin  to  think  internationally,  to  see 
the  point  of  view  of  people  who  are  not  of  our  own  nation- 
ality or  race. 
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Conservatives.  But  while  the  development  of  civilization 
meant  that  more  and  more  people  had  to  be  considered  by 
the  individual,  individuals  did  not  agree  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  were  to  be  considered.  Sometimes  men  in  the 
tribal  state  kept  on  thinking  as  their  fathers  and  forefathers 
had  done  and  refused  to  do  what  the  others  thought  was 
best  for  the  tribe.  Sometimes  such  people  could  be  taught, 
and  they  then  learned  to  think  as  the  group  thought.  Some- 
times they  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  learn,  and  had  to  be 
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punished  for  the  good  of  the  whole  group.  As  change  after 
change  took  place  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  there  were 
always  these  "ultra-conservatives/'  as  we  may  call  them — 
people  who  lived  in  one  age  and  stage  of  society,  but  insisted 
in  thinking  in  terms  of  a  bygone  stage. 

Frequently  the  opposition  of  these  conservatives  was  due 
to  a  sense  of  pride  in  work  which  they  could  do  by  the  older 
methods.  Farmers  who  had  learned  to  cut  the  grain  with  a 
scythe  and  bind  it  by  hand  resented  the  introduction  of 
machine  farming,  because  their  skill  was  of  no  use  with  the 
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new  method.  Weavers  whom  the  Industrial  Revolution 
had  displaced  saw  that  the  deftness  of  fingers  which  they 
had  acquired  by  years  of  practice  was  no  longer  of  value 
if  the  new  ways  of  weaving  were  put  into  use,  and  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  even  to  the  point 
of  violence.  Sometimes  the  opposition  was  due  to  an 
inability  to  realize  how  rapidly  the  world  was  moving,  as 
when  Parliament  obstructed  the  development  of  steam  loco- 
motion. Always  such  opposition  stood  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

Radicals.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  people 
who  did  not  keep  the  customs  or  thought  of  their  ancestors, 
but  advanced  far  beyond  their  own  day.  Some  of  them 
had  ideas  that  would  some  day  be  believed  by  later  genera- 
tions, as  had  Aristotle  when  he  declared  the  world  was 
round,  or  Galileo  when  he  put  forward  the  theory  that  the 
sun  and  not  the  earth  was  the  center  of  the  universe.  Others 
had  ideas  which  they  thought  progressive,  but  which  both 
their  own  and  later  times  would  join  in  declaring  impossible 
and  absurd.  They  were  the  " radicals"  who  wanted  change 
at  any  cost,  like  the  man  who  advocated  the  postal  reform 
league  which  would  carry  passengers  and  freight  as  letters 
are  carried,  for  the  same  fare  regardless  of  distance,  because 
in  office  buildings  no  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the 
elevator.  And  sometimes  "radicals"  deceived  themselves 
into  taking  up  ideas  as  new  which  were  outworn  and  dis- 
carded centuries  before.  Communism,  for  example,  goes 
back  to  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  and  has  been  tried 
again  and  again  in  the  years  that  have  followed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Brook  Farm  experiment,  and, 
recently,  in  Russia. 

These  types  of  thinkers  have  felt  that  their  beliefs  were 
necessary  for  their  kind;  and  while  the  world  has  not  always 
seen  fit  to  agree  with  their  beliefs,  it  admits  that  all  kinds 
of  thinkers  are  necessary — provided  the  extremists  do  not 
appear  in  too  great  numbers.  We  need  conservatives,  who 
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will  hold  fast  to  the  old  until  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  a  new  method  is  a  better  one.  On  the  other 
hand  we  need  the  progressives,  who  find  new  ways  which 
many  times  are  better  fitted  to  a  changing  environment. 
It  would  be  easier,  of  course,  if  we  could  know  beforehand 
just  which  old  methods  would  stand  the  test  of  centuries, 
and  which  new  ones  would  prove  to  be  desirable,  but 
since  such  foreknowledge  is  impossible,  both  types  of  thinkers 
have  their  place,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  us  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  old  adage,  "Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is 
tried,  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

Change  by  persuasion.  Neither  type  of  thinker  needs  to 
resort  to  force  to  compel  the  world  to  keep  or  to  adopt  its 
cherished  beliefs.  In  democracies  of  the  present  day  the 
majority  possess  the  power  to  rule,  and  the  only  right  way 
to  make  people  believe  as  we  think  they  ought  is  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  truth  of  our  belief.  Control  won 
by  conviction  is  far  more  certain  and  secure  than  control 
established  by  force.  The  effect  of  religious  persecution 
throughout  the  ages  has  generally  been  to  spread  the  very 
doctrines  which  persecution  tried  to  wipe  out.  Galileo, 
compelled  to  take  back  his  theory  about  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  immediately  murmured  under  his  breath,  "But  it 
does  move."  The  French  Republic  was  twice  established 
by  force,  and  twice  gave  place  to  the  rule  of  a  monarch. 
It  was  not  until  it  was  once  more  established,  and  this  time 
by  the  reasoned  vote  of  the  people,  that  it  became  permanent. 

Always,  everywhere,  the  general  change  in  the  ideas 
of  what  is  right  and  proper  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  live  in  larger  and  larger  groups, 
held  together  not  by  force,  but  by  voluntary  agreement 
among  free  citizens. 

Home  training.  We  get  our  first  training  in  such  group 
living  when  we  are  very  small  children.  We  all  want  our 
own  way  almost  from  the  instant  we  are  born,  and  even 
before  we  can  say  a  single  word  we  are  apt  to  cry  if  we 
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cannot  get  it,  but  most  of  us  learn  very  soon  that  there 
are  other  people  besides  ourselves  who  must  be  considered. 
We  soon  learn  the  sort  of  things  it  is  right  for  us  to  do,  and 
learn  to  content  ourselves  with  these. 

•Some  children  are  not  taught  such  lessons  early  in  life. 
Their  parents  seem  to  forget  that  children  must  learn  to 
get  along  with  other  people,  and  so  give  them  their  own 
way  too  often,  excusing  themselves  by  saying  that  they 
"love"  their  children  so  much  they  cannot  bear  to  cross 
them.  Thus  the  children  become  "spoiled"  and  when 
they  are  thrown  with  other  children  they  do  not  know  how 
to  get  along  with  them.  They  are  so  used  to  having  their 
own  way  with  their  parents  that  it  does  not  occur  to  them 
that  children  of  their  own  age  will  not  be  so  ready  to  give 
in  to  their  whims  at  all  times. 

School  training.  When  the  child  goes  to  school  he  meets 
one  of  these  experiences.  Until  now  he  has  had  to  think 
only  in  terms  of  himself,  of  his  family,  and  of  the  few 
playmates  with  whom  he  wishes  to  associate.  Now  he 
must  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  a  number  of  children,  some 
of  whom  he  may  not  like  at  all.  He  must  learn  to  meet 
the  new  obligations  of  school  life.  He  may  no  longer  speak 
out  when  he  wishes,  nor  move  about  as  freely  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to.  He  must  come  into  school  when  the 
session  begins,  and  stay  until  it  is  finished.  He  must  work 
when  the  others  work,  and  play  when  they  play.  In  most 
schools  he  may  not  study  or  recite  a  subject  when  he  wishes, 
but  must  study  and  recite  when  the  rest  of  the  class  do. 
What  he  likes  and  what  he  wishes  are  no  longer  the  main 
points  to  be  considered.  There  are  many  others  in  the  class, 
and  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  all  must  be  taken  into  account. 
A.  child  who  does  not  adjust  himself  to  the  larger  group,  and 
learn  to  think  in  accordance  with  the  principles  upon  which 
it  depends,  finds  his  school  life  an  unhappy  one. 

Religious  training.  We  may  learn  much  in  the  way  of 
right  thinking  from  our  religion.  There  are  certain  ideas 
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and  ideals  which  are  a  part  of  every  religion  and  are  the 
indispensable  foundation  of  all  group  life.  Honesty  and 
kindness,  charity  and  service,  and  the  love  of  our  fellow  men 
are  the  cement  which  must  hold  the  social  order  together. 
To  be  sure,  even  irreligious  people,  if  they  are  thinkers, 
must  admit  that  without  such  ideals  we  could  not  live  in 
large  groups:  that,  in  the  end,  adherence  to  every  one  of 
these  ideals  is  to  our  individual  advantage,  but  many 
times  the  advantage  is  too  far  off  for  us  to  see  it. 
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Business  and  social  life.  In  the  business  world  we 
learn  that  if  business  is  to  be  profitable  it  must  take  into 
account  the  rights  of  others.  A  few  men  may  be  dishonest 
and  "get  away*'  with  it,  because  our  economic  order  is  so 
vast  today.  But  if  the  majority  of  business  men  were  dis- 
honest, if  they  all  tried  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  other 
people,  business  could  not  go  on  very  long.  The  most 
successful  businesses,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  are  those 
which  have  established  themselves  by  honest  methods  and 
have  increased  their  own  prosperity  by  rendering  service. 
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The  same  principle  holds  good  in  our  social  life  outside 
of  school  and  business.  If  we  are  thinking  solely  of  our- 
selves, we  are  likely  to  be  let  very  much  alone.  Someone 
has  described  a  bore  as  "a  man  who  insists  upon  talking 
about  himself  when  you  want  to  be  talking  about  yourself." 
The  very  popular  person,  you  will  notice,  is  one  who  is 
never  so  interested  in  his  own  concerns  that  he  does  not 
have  time  to  be  interested  in  other  people. 

Being  considerate  of  other  people's  opinions,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  always  give  in  and  let  them 
have  their  own  way.  A  "human  doormat"  is  just  as 
undesirable  as  the  egotist  who  insists  upon  having  his  own 
way  all  the  time.  We  should  cease  to  consider  other 
people  wrong,  however,  simply  because  their  ways  are  not 
our  ways.  We  should  try  to  find  out  what  is  the  best 
thing  for  others,  and  so,  in  the  long  run,  for  ourselves. 

LEARNING  TO   THINK  RIGHT 

1.  How  do  you  think  a  man  who  had  never  seen  one  would 
regard  an  automobile?  a  printing  press?  a  gas  stove?  an  airplane? 
an  electric  sweeper?  canned  goods?   a  skyscraper? 

2.  What  mistakes  can  you  remember  to  have  made  yourself 
because  of  insufficient  information  about  a  subject? 

3.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  "judge  righteous  judgment"  in  regard 
to  some  question  about  which  you  are  prejudiced? 

4.  Think  of  some  question  about  which  you  feel  very  strongly. 
What  is  your  attitude  when  p'eople  who  do  not  agree  with  you  try 
to  talk  to  you  about  it? 

5.  What  happens  to  an  attempted  reform  when  those  who  wish 
changes  are  not  in  possession  of  accurate  and  complete  information? 

6.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  production  if  employers  and 
employees  spend  their  energy,  time,  and  money  in  disputing?    How 
might  the  cost  to  the  consumers  be  affected  if  they  spent  the  same 
amount  of  time,  energy,  and  money  in  cooperating  to  give  better 
service? 

7.  Is  a  business  in  which  the  owners  try  to  take  advantage  of  the 
customers  likely  to  be  a  profitable  one?     Explain. 

8.  How  should   the  understanding  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  affect  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  producer  and 
consumer  on  page  3?     Explain. 
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9.  For  men  who  must  work  for  other  men  in  order  to  gain  a  liv- 
ing, is  it  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  have  a  large  number  of 
employers  who  need  their  services-?  Explain. 

10.  Why  have  some  large  employers  of  unskilled  labor  wanted 
unrestricted  immigration? 

11.  Do  you  know  anyone  with  whom  you  agree  at  all  points? 
What  happens  if  you  put  the  emphasis  on  the  points  on  which  you 
disagree?   on  the  points  on  which  you  agree? 

12.  Find  out  how  much  the  World  War  cost  the  United  States; 
how  much  it  cost  Europe.     What  would  have  been  the  result  if  the 
same  amount  had  been  spent  for  constructive  instead  of  destructive 
purposes? 

13.  How  many  men  were  engaged  in  fighting  during  the  World 
War?     How  many  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  munitions? 
How  many  were  engaged  in  providing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
for  those  others?     What  would  have  been  the  result  if  their  tims 
had  been  spent  in  productive  work? 

14.  What  advantages  would  a  large  tribe  have  over  a  small 
family  group?     How  would  the  individual  tribe  member  have  to 
pay  for  these  greater  privileges? 

15.  What  other  illustrations,  besides  those  in  the  text,  can  you 
think  of  where  one  of  our  early  ancestors  thought  of  something 
which  would  help  the  others? 

16.  What  would  happen  to  a  nation  if  all  its  citizens  were  con- 
servative? if  they  were  all  radicals? 

17.  As  a  little  child  were  you  ever  able  to  get  what  you  wanted  by 
crying  for  it?     Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  for  a  child 
to  get  what  he  wants  if  he  cries  for  it?     Why? 

18.  What  are  some  of  the  things  which  you  are  forbidden  to  do  in 
school  which  you  would  not  be  forbidden  to  do  if  you  were  in  a 
room  by  yourself? 

19.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  school  if  everyone  should 
do  as  he  pleased  without  regard  for  the  rest  of  the  class? 

20.  In  a  football  game  how  would  the  rest  of  the  team  regard  a 
player  who  refused  to  follow  the  signals?      What  would  be  the 
probable  effect  of  the  player's  conduct  upon  the  final  score  of  the 
game? 

21.  Would  you  like  to  live  among  people  who  were  habitually 
dishonest?   unkind?   thoughtless  of  others?     Why? 

22.  How  would  other  people  be  likely  to  regard  you  if  you  dis- 
played such  characteristics? 

23.  How  many  of  the  people  whom  you  most  admire  are  inter 
ested  solely  in  themselves? 


CHAPTER  XIV 

How  COOPERATION  Is  SAFEGUARDED 

Protection  against  dangers  at  home.  Cooperation  is 
based  upon  confidence.  We  are  not  willing  to  divide  work 
unless  we  have  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  other  fellow 
will  perform  his  part  of  the  work  if  we  perform  ours.  More- 
over, we  are  not  willing  to  save  and  invest,  and  thus  increase 
the  material  welfare  of  our  country,  unless  we  are  certain  to 
be  protected  in  the  possession  of  what  we  have  saved  or 
gained.  Even  in  a  small  group  or  organization  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  everyone  will  do  his  part  without  compulsion, 
nor  can  we  be  certain  that  no  one  will  help  himself  to  what 
he  has  not  earned  unless  there  is  some  restraint.  In  a  more 
complex  organization  there  is  an  even  greater  opportunity 
for  shirking  obligations  and  ignoring  the  property  rights  of 
others.  Here  is  where  the  government  steps  in,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  safeguards  the  cooperation  of  those  who  go  to 
make  up  the  nation. 

Suppose  the  one  hundred  twenty  million  or  more  people  in 
the  United  States  should  agree  that  a  common  government 
was  no  longer  necessary,  and  that  each  man  should  be  respon- 
sible for  his  own  life  and  his  own  possessions.  Even  as  it 
is,  many  murders  are  committed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  a  year  through  the  desire  for  vengeance  or  for  the 
acquisition  of  goods.  This  happens  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
murderers  and  would-be  murderers  know  that  they  will  be 
relentlessly  tracked  or  searched  for  by  the  police  force,  the 
detectives,  the  plain-clothes  men,  the  state  police,  and  the 
national  secret  service.  They  know,  too,  that  if  they  are 
caught  the  courts  established  by  the  government  will 
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mete  out  to  them  the  punishment  which  their  wrongdoing 
has  merited.  They  know  that  even  if  thay  should  escape 
to  another  state  or  another  country  they  can  be  brought 
back  by  requisition  or  extradition  and  forced  to  stand  trial. 
If  a  criminal  had  no  fear  of  punishment  for  wilful  murder 
other  than  that  which  he  would  be  in  danger  of  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man,  as  was 
the  case  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization,  there  would  be  less 
restraint  upon  his  acts,  and  assault  and  murder  would 
undoubtedly  be  more  frequent. 

Moreover,  if  we  had  no  government  each  individual 
would  have  to  stand  continual  watch  over  the  things  which 
he  owned  or  else  run  the  risk  of  finding  that  someone  else 
had  taken  them  for  himself  during  the  owner's  absence. 
Even  under  present  conditions  thieves  do  occasionally 
"break  through  and  steal";  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
many  more  people  might  be  tempted  to  live  upon  what 
other  people  had  worked  to  accumulate  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fear  of  being  caught  and  punished. 

Protection  against  danger  of  foreign  attack.  But  if  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  should  mutually  agree  to 
respect  each  other's  lives  and  property,  even  then  we 
should  not  be  able  to  consider  ourselves  safe.  Since  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country  is  great,  there  might  be 
other  and  less  fortunate  nations  which  would  covet  our 
possessions;  and  these  might  march  upon  us,  and  possess 
themselves  of  our  goods.  We  might  attempt  to  defend 
ourselves,  but  if  they  were  well  organized  and  we  were  not, 
we  should  stand  small  chance  of  doing  so  successfully. 
Therefore  we  welcome  the  existence  of  an  army  and  navy 
which  can  protect  us,  and  we  pay  the  necessary  taxes  with 
fairly  good  grace.  Even  when  our  ancestors  had  resented 
the  presence  of  the  British  army  in  the  colonies  it  was  not 
the  existence  of  an  army  and  navy  to  which  they  had 
objected,  but  the  oppression  of  an  army  and  navy  not 
their  own.  And  they  felt  the  necessity  of  a  strong  body 
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of  troops  to  make  a  reality  of  the  independence  which  they 
had  declared.  When  the  Constitution  was  written  it  made 
definite  provision  for  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
army  and  navy,  and  furthermore  arranged  for  a  state  militia 
which  might  be  called  upon  for  local  defense. 

Protection  against  even  the  government.  Yet  our  fore- 
fathers were  not  willing  to  take  chances  of  exchanging  one 
despotic  authority  for  another.  They  wished  to  safeguard 
themselves  even  from  the  government  itself.  In  accepting 
the  Constitution,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  New  York,  and 
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Followed  by  municipal  and  state  police,  secret  service  men,  and  extradition 
processes,  the  criminal  has  little  hope  of  going  long  unpunished. 

other  states  proposed  amendments  which  would  limit  the 
authority  of  the  central  government,  and  the  first  ten 
Constitutional  amendments  (known  as  a  Bill  of  Rights) 
insure  the  individual  against  the  encroachments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. We  are  guaranteed  liberty  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
and  of  assembly  and  petition,  as  well  as  of  religion.  Our 
country  was  settled  by  people  who  in  many  cases  had  left 
their  homes  because  they  were  unwilling  to  conform  to 
opinions  and  doctrines  which  they  could  not  accept;  and 
their  descendants,  the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  saw  to  it 
that  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  were  placed  in  that 
document. 
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But  of  course  that  liberty  must  be  checked  by  the  equal 
right  of  everyone  else  to  the  same  degree  of  liberty.  A 
man  may  feel  free  to  dislike  a  law,  he  may  feel  free  to  talk 
against  it  and  agitate  for  its  repeal.  But  he  is  not  at  lib- 
erty to  disobey  the  law  without  punishment,  and  he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  counsel  others  to  disobey.  He  has  a  right  to 
his  opinions  and  a  right  to  influence  others  to  agree  with 
him,  so  long  as  his  action  does  not  tend  to  overthrow  the 
very  government  which  alone  could  guarantee  such  liberty. 

Regulation  of  living  conditions.  The  government  also 
safeguards  us  against  harm  which  may  not  be  directed  wil- 
fully against  the  individual.  In  the  days  when  families 
were  widely  scattered,  each  family  group  could  be  respon- 
sible for  healthful  living  conditions.  But  since  the  growth 
of  city  life,  we  have  become  dependent  upon  one  another 
even  in  this  respect.  We  cannot  have  pure  air  if  too  many 
of  us  are  crowded  together  into  one  room.  We  cannot  have 
pure  air  if  the  factories  are  allowed  to  pour  out  unlimited 
quantities  of  smoke  from  their  great  chimneys.  We  cannot 
have  pure  air  if  our  neighbors  are  careless  of  the  disposal  of 
their  garbage.  Neither  can  we  have  pure  water,  those  of 
us  who  have  no  spring  or  well  of  our  own,  unless  those  others 
who  must  use  the  same  water  supply  are  willing  to  coop- 
erate to  keep  it  pure.  We  cannot  have  pure  food,  since  we 
no  longer  raise  for  ourselves  whatever  we  need,  unless  the 
producers  are  made  to  put  into  their  products  only  those 
things  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  to  find  there. 

By  ourselves  we  could  never  hope  to  mend  matters,  but 
the  government  which  represents  us  all  can  do  this  for  us. 
It  can  limit  the  number  of  persons  who  may  live  in  houses 
and  tenements,  and  can  require  a  certain  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  for  each  person  in  the  schools.  It  can  dispose 
of  the  smoke  nuisance  by  requiring  smoke  consumers  or 
special  furnaces.  It  can  see  that  provisions  are  made  for 
the  proper  disposal  of  waste,  whether  the  municipality 
takes  care  of  it  itself,  gives  it  into  the  hands  of  a  contractor, 
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or  has  it  attended  to  by  persons  licensed  to  look  after  such 
work.  It  can  see  that  the  garbage  is  properly  disposed  of 
through  drying,  destruction,  or  reduction  into  grease  and 
fertilizer.  It  can  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  street 
cleaners  to  keep  the  streets  reasonably  clean,  and  can  look 
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out  for  proper  sewage  disposal.  It  can  see  that  the  water 
supply  is  adequate  in  amount  and  is  made  pure  by  proper 
nitration.  By  the  passage  of  pure  food  and  drugs  laws, 
the  state  and  federal  governments  can  prevent  the  pro- 
ducers of  goods  from  using  poisonous  or  otherwise  harmful 
ingredients,  and  make  them  declare  on  the  labels  of  their 
packages  the  ingredients  which  have  been  used. 
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Regulation  of  working  conditions.  In  the  days  when 
most  individuals  worked  for  themselves  instead  of  for  an 
employer,  they  themselves  were  responsible  for  any  mis- 
fortune which  might  befall  them  while  they  were  at  work. 
But  an  employee  can  do  nothing  to  save  himself  from  the 
danger  of  being  burned  alive  if  his  employer  does  not  pro- 
vide his  place  of  work  with  satisfactory  means  of  escape 
or  if  the  construction  of  the  building  is  such  as  to  make  it 
a  veritable  fire  trap.  The  worker  is  continually  endan- 
gered by  unprotected  machinery,  and  in  spite  of  carefulness 
on  his  own  part  he  may  be  badly  injured  or  even  killed. 

Protection  against  fire  and  industrial  accidents.  The 
government  can  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  run  the  danger  of 
death  or  injury  as  the  result  of  fires,  by  establishing  fire 
limits  within  which  no  wooden  buildings  may  be  erected, 
by  requiring  proper  fire  exits,  fire  escapes,  and  fire  inspec- 
tion, and  by  forbidding  the  building  of  bonfires  within  the 
city  limits  without  a  permit.  It  can  guard  against  death 
or  injury  in  industrial  accidents  by  requiring  that  belts 
and  switches  shall  be  covered,  and  that  dangerous  machinery 
shall  be  protected.  Workmen's  compensation  and  employ- 
ers' liability  laws  can  be  passed  which  will  lead  the  employers 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  their  employees,  since  everyone 
knows  that  the  pocket  nerve  is  the  most  sensitive  portion 
of  the  human  anatomy.  The  government  can  see  that  the 
use  of  safety  lamps  in  mines  lessens  the  danger  of  explosions, 
and  that  the  leaving  of  pillars  when  the  coal  or  ore  is  removed 
allows  less  chance  of  cave-ins.  It  can  see  that  signal  lights 
on  railroads,  safety  switches,  and  block  signals  make  the 
work  of  railroading  a  less  dangerous  occupation. 

After  all,  there  are  comparatively  few  employers  who 
need  very  strenuous  measures  taken  against  them.  Some 
employers  will  look  after  the  welfare  of  their  employees 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  business  failure.  The  majority  will 
be  as  considerate  of  their  employeas  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be  and  still  make  a  reasonable  profit,  while  a  few 
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may  take  as  much  advantage  of  their  employees  as  the 
law  will  allow  them  to  take.     They  are  the  ones  against 
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whom  the  employers'  liabilty  laws  must  really  be  directed, 
since  the  greater  part  of  the  employing  group  will  welcome 
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such  laws,  will  gladly  observe  such  regulations,  and  will 
back  the  government  in  passing  and  enforcing  them. 

Protection  against  traffic  accidents.  Our  lives  may  be 
endangered  in  dodging  traffic  on  a  crowded  street  or  in 
crossing  the  railroad  tracks.  Part  of  the  time  it  may  be 
due  to  our  own  carelessness  if  we  disregard  the  signals; 
but  part  of  the  time  the  fault  is  that  of  another,  and  yet 
we  pay  the  penalty.  We  ourselves  could  do  nothing  for 
self -protection,  but  the  government  can  see  to  it  that  severe 
enough  penalties  are  imposed  to  make  reckless  driving  less 
prevalent,  and  can  require  that  dangerous  grade  crossings 
be  eliminated. 

Protection  of  property.  Just  as  much  of  the  danger  to 
our  lives  and  health  comes  indirectly  rather  than  directly, 
so  with  the  danger  to  our  property.  If  we  are  devoting 
ourselves  to  a  single  agricultural  product,  any  disaster  which 
may  befall  that  product  is  likely  to  mean  complete  disaster 
to  us.  If  our  cotton  crop  is  destroyed  by  the  boll  weevil, 
if  our  corn  fields  are  attacked  by  the  corn  borer,  if  our 
cattle  become  afflicted  by  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  we 
may  almost  in  a  moment  lose  the  greater  part  of  a  year's 
income.  Once  more  we  have  to  turn  to  the  government 
for  aid.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  state  agri- 
cultural schools,  the  farmers'  institutes  all  stand  ready  to 
show  us  how  to  prevent  such  troubles  as  these,  or,  if  they 
have  reached  one  section,  how  to  prevent  them  from  spread- 
ing to  another.  Such  agencies  also  show  us  how  to  make 
our  production  effective  and  how  to  diversify  our  crops  so 
that  the  destruction  of  one  crop  will  not  mean  a  total  loss 
of  all  our  year's  work. 

Protection  against  fraud.  In  the  old  days  each  man 
produced  for  himself,  and  if  he  had  a  surplus  was  apt  to 
exchange  it  with  his  neighbors  for  something  which  he 
might  desire  from  them.  In  this  day  of  large-scale  pro- 
duction and  specialization,  our  surplus  is  apt  to  be  in  the 
form  of  money  paid  us  for  extra  work.  We  frequently 
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use  cash  to  gain  increased  income,  often  combining  it 
with  the  money  of  many  other  people  to  help  finance  a 
corporation,  since  the  amount  we  have  for  investment  is 
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too  small  to  use  by  itself.  But  most  of  us  can  know  very 
little  about  investing  our  money,  and  there  are  many  people 
who  make  a  business  of  taking  advantage  of  our  ignorance 
and  the  deep-seated  desire  which  most  of  us  have  of  getting 
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something  for  nothing.  They  persuade  us  to  buy  stock 
which  promises  great  returns,  but  which  really  means 
putting  our  money  in  "wildcat"  companies;  and  our  sav- 
ings are  swept  away.  The  government  is  always  on  the 
alert  against  the  bucket  shops  which  provide  for  gambling 
in  securities  or  commodities  with  no  delivery  of  the  securities 
or  commodities  sold  or  purchased;  and,  since  much  of  their 
advertising  is  done  by  mail,  proceeds  against  them  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  Some  states  have  what  is 
known  as  blue-sky  laws,  which  prevent  the  sale  of  stocks 
and  bonds  which  do  not  represent  actual  investment  in 
some  business  enterprise  of  a  reputable  sort. 

Benevolent  despots.  At  present  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  going  on  in  regard  to  government  interference  in 
business.  Some  people  believe  that  we  should  be  better  off 
if  the  government  had  less  say  in  such  matters.  Others  feel 
confident  that  the  only  solution  of  present-day  problems  lies 
in  increasing  the  power  of  the  government.  In  order  to 
understand  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  in  his- 
tory and  find  out  how  the  present  condition  came  about. 
There  was  a  time,  more  than  a  century  ago,  when  the  gov- 
ernment— then  in  the  hands  of  the  kings — thought  that  it 
was  necessary  for  it  to  look  over  the  minutest  details  of  the 
life  of  the  people.  These  kings  were  known  as  benevolent 
despots,  because  they  tried  always  to  decide  for  their  people 
what  it  was  best  for  them  to  do,  and  then  insisted  that  they 
do  it.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  industrial  life, 
where  people  were  bound  by  regulations  more  harassing 
and  more  intolerable  than  even  the  old  guild  regulations 
had  been.  It  was  carried  to  the  extreme  by  Colbert,  the 
very  able  minister  of  Louis  XIV,  who  "fixed  by  law  for 
each  kind  of  cloth,  the  length  and  breadth,  the  dimensions 
of  the  selvage,  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp,  the 
quality  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  method  of  manufac- 
ture. His  instructions  for  dyeing  contained  317  articles  to 
which  dyers  must  conform.  ...  A  manufacturer  always 
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ran  the  risk  of  having  his  wares  confiscated,  not  because 
they  were  bad  and  the  people  did  not  want  them,  but 
because  they  failed  to  conform  in  some  point  to  hide- 
bound regulation."1 

Mercantilism  and  trade  restriction.  Moreover,  the  chief 
trade  policy  of  the  government  was  what  was  known  as 
mercantilism,  which  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  could  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
the  precious  metals  kept  within  the  country.  In  accordance 
with  this  theory  the  government  forbade  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver  and  encouraged  the  production  and  export 
of  goods  which  could  be  sold  to  other  nations,  entirely 
ignoring  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  nations  prefer  to  buy  where 
they  can  sell  their  own  goods.  In  addition,  the  flow  of 
trade  was  directed  into  certain  definite  channels  by  the  use 
of  prohibitive  tariffs,  tolls,  and  export  duties.  In  colonial 
trade  one  government  went  so  far  as  to  control  the  port 
and  time  of  departure,  the  port  of  arrival,  and  even  the 
goods  which  were  to  be  carried. 

The  laissez  faire  system.  The  result  was  that  people 
grew  very  tired  of  such  interference  and  struggled  to  estab- 
lish what  is  known  as  the  laissez  faire  (let  alone)  system. 
Applied  to  government,  it  meant  that  that  government  was 
best  which  governed  least.  Applied  to  industry,  it  allowed 
any  man  to  enter  any  business  which  he  might  desire.  It 
was  a  step  in  advance  in  that  it  allowed  individuals  to 
establish  new  businesses,  to  open  new  markets,  to  seek  out 
new  sources  of  supply,  to  experiment,  and  to  adopt  any 
methods  of  organization  which  they  found  advantageous. 
It  gave  free  rein  to  individual  initiative  and  a  needed 
elasticity  to  productive  organization. 

The  laissez  faire  principle  was  intended  to  give  a  square 
deal  to  all — to  allow  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  be 
the  sole  test  of  the  right  of  an  industry  to  exist;  and  it 
should  have  resulted  in  the  survival  of  the  economically 

1  Day:  History  of  Commerce,  pp.  246,  247. 
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fittest  both  as  to  individuals  and  as  to  industries.  As 
the  idea  has  worked  out,  sometimes  the  best  man  fails 
to  reach  the  desired  position,  and  an  inferior  man  holds 
the  place.  One  man  may  get  his  position  solely  through 
wealth  or  family  connection;  a  poorer  man  may  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  show  his  worth.  A  rich  corporation 
may  by  unfair  means  crowd  out  a  poorer  competitor,  acquire 
a  monopoly,  and  charge  a  higher  price  for  an  inferior  article. 
Patents  for  improving  methods  of  production  may  be  bought 
up  and  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap  in  order  that  less  efficient 
methods  may  be  carried  on  without  fear  of  competition. 
The  employer  may,  under  such  a  theory  of  free  competi- 
tion, take  advantage  of  his  employees,  requiring  long  hours 
of  labor  under  poor  conditions  at  low  wages.  And  he  may 
do  all  this  in  the  name  of  "freedom  of  contract." 

The  police  power  of  the  state.  The  government  has 
found,  therefore,  that  it  must  assume  more  power  if  we 
are  to  work  together  effectively  and  harmoniously.  It  has 
undertaken  to  limit  monopoly  organization,  to  regulate  work- 
ing conditions  and  hours  of  employment,  and  in  many  other 
ways  to  see  that  freedom  of  work  for  anyone  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  any  of 
the  rest.  If  we  were  angels  instead  of  human  beings  such 
laws  would  not  be  needed,  because  we  should  all  want  to 
do  what  was  reasonable  for  the  best  interests  of  all — which 
is  all  that  a  good  law  ever  requires.  But  we  are  very 
human  and  even  in  little  things  we  are  not  guided  by  what 
is  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do.  We  eat  food  which  we  know 
will  disagree  with  us,  buy  clothes  which  we  really  cannot 
afford,  idle  when  we  know  we  ought  to  be  working,  sit  up 
when  we  know  we  ought  to  be  in  bed,  lie  in  bed  when  we 
know  we  ought  to  get  up.1  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
are  equally  unreasonable  in  our  economic  relationships. 

Consequently  the  government  has  had  to  take  advantage 
of  what  is  called  the  police  power  of  the  state — the  right 

1  Adapted  from  Clay:  Economics  for  the  General  Reader,  p.  424. 
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to  undertake  any  necessary  means  to  promote  the  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the  people.  Only  in  this 
way  can  people  be  prevented  from  taking  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  one  another,  and  these  things  should  really  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  government  intervention.  So  much, 
and  only  so  much,  interference  should  be  exercised  by  the 
government  as  is  necessary  to  assure  to  each  one  of  us  the 
fairest  chance  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  in  order  that 
we  may  do  our  share  toward  making  this  country  of  ours 
the  best  possible  country  in  which  to  live. 

The  Australian  ballot.  But  if  the  government  is  to  pro- 
tect us  against  these  other  dangers  we  must  be  very  sure 
that  the  government  itself  is  to  be  depended  upon  for  honest 
and  effective  service.  The  earlier  form  of  democracy,  the 
so-called  pure  democracy,  permitted  all  the  citizens  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  passing  of  all  the  laws.  That  type 
of  government  was  workable  only  with  a  population  so 
small  that  all  the  people  could  easily  come  together  and 
discuss  public  business.  If  you  can  imagine  what  it  would 
mean  to  have  the  millions  of  voters  in  the  United  States 
come  together,  and  what  the  cost  of  transportation — -three 
thousand  miles  or  more  for  some  of  them — -would  be,  you 
will  readily  see  how  impossible  such  a  type  would  be  for  us. 
But  since  we  have  a  representative  democracy  it  is  essential 
that  our  representatives  should  be  of  the  highest  type. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  to  remove,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  opportunity  for  political  corruption  in  elec- 
tions. There  was  a  time  when  election  was  viva  voce — 
shouting  for  the  candidates — -and  the  party  with  the  strong- 
est lungs  had  the  greatest  chance  of  winning.  Even  after 
the  written  ballot  had  been  introduced  there  was  still  a 
great  chance  for  bribery  and  intimidation  (frightening  the 
voter  into  doing  as  the  politicians  wanted  him  to  do) 
because  anyone  could  see  how  anyone  else  voted,  if  he 
cared  to  do  so.  Today,  however,  we  have  the  so-called 
Australian,  or  secret,  ballot,  getting  its  name  from  the  fact 
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that  it  was  first  used  in  Australia.  A  man  goes  into  a 
booth,  places  the  crosses  in  the  desired  squares,  folds  his 
ballot,  comes  out  of  the  booth,  and  places  his  ballot  with 
his  own  hands  in  the  ballot  box;  and  unless  he  chooses  to 
tell,  no  one  need  be  the  wiser  as  to  how  his  vote  has  been 
cast. 

The  direct  primary.  Formerly  the  candidates  were  nomi- 
nated at  the  party  caucuses,  which  were  generally  under  the 
control  of  the  local  politicians.  Sometimes  the  candidates 
were  selected  solely  because  of  their  connection  with  the 
party  and  with  no  regard  whatsoever  for  their  fitness  for 
the  position  which  they  were  expected  to  fill.  The 
political  "machine"  was  generally  able  to  select  candidates 
at  will,  because  opposition  to  such  men  was  likely  to  be 
unorganized.  Moreover,  sometimes  people  from  the  opposi- 
tion party  appeared  at  the  caucus  and  raised  their  voices  in 
support  of  some  candidate  whom  they  considered  too  weak 
to  win  over  their  own  man.  So  a  change  was  made  to 
what  is  known  as  the  direct  primary,  where  there  are  ballots 
as  in  a  real  election.  All  parties  nominate  their  candidates 
at  the  same  time,  usually  by  a  different  colored  ballot  for 
each  party,  and  no  ballot  is  given  to  any  person  who  has 
not  previously  declared  his  affiliation  with  that  particular 
party. 

The  short  ballot.  Sometimes  there  are  so  many  names 
on  the  ballot  and  so  many  offices  to  be  filled  that  the  voter 
has  hardly  time  to  read  the  names,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
able  to  find  out  the  qualifications  of  each  man.  Since  the 
greater  part  of  the  subordinate  nominations  are  determined 
by  the  party  leader,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  elect 
comparatively  few  officials  and  allow  them  to  select  their 
own  subordinates,  holding  the  elected  official  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  men  whom  he  chooses.  Such  a  short  ballot 
enables  the  voters  to  go  more  carefully  into  the  question 
of  the  fitness  of  the  few  candidates,  and  gives  a  greater 
chance  for  satisfactory  selection. 
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Commission  plan  and  city  manager  government.  Some 
towns  and  cities  have  gone  still  further  in  concentrating 
responsibility.  They  have  established  what  is  known  as 
the  commission  plan.  A  small  body  of  from  five  to  nine 
is  elected,  combining  both 
the  legislative  and  the 
executive  duties  of  the 
government.  The  respon- 
sibility is  thus  fixed  and 
cannot  be  shifted  from  one 
official  to  another  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  under  the 
usual  system.  Still  other 
cities  take  another  step  in 
the  same  direction,  select- 
ing what  is  known  as  the 
city  manager  in  whose  hands 
is  practically  all  the  execu- 
tive power,  a  small  city 
council  or  commission  levy- 
ing the  taxes,  voting  ordi- 
nances, and  selecting  the 
manager  when  this  is  neces- 
sary. Moreover,  unlike 
most  municipal  officials, 
this  manager  does  not  need 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  city 
or  borough,  but  may  be  se-  Courtesy  the  Maffazine  °'Business 
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desired  type  is  to  be  found. 

Checking  up  on  officials.  Election  of  the  proper  officials, 
however,  does  not  mark  the  end  of  our  obligation.  Many 
a  man  who  has  entered  upon  public  office  with  the  highest 
ideals  has  found  it  hard  to  maintain  his  standards  when 
surrounded  by  corrupt  fellow  officials.  He  sees  other  men 
making  money  illegally  and  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
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and  yet  they  stand  as  high  in  the  public  regard  as  he  does. 
He  sees  his  family  denying  themselves  pleasures  and  com- 
forts which  he  could  easily  give  them  by  compromising  his 
principles  only  a  little.  Sometimes  when  he  opposes  the 
granting  of  a  franchise  which  would  confer  too  great  privi- 
leges, or  when  he  tries  to  block  the  passage  of  laws  which 
would  favor  some  special  interest,  those  who  are  not  play- 
ing the  game  squarely  take  more  active  measures  against 
him.  The  conduct  of  the  business  which  he  carries  on 
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apart  from  his  public  service  is  threatened.  He  finiis  him- 
self called  upon  to  make  a  very  difficult  decision.  He  may 
hold  to  his  ideals  and  principles  and  let  his  family  actually 
suffer  want.  Or  he  may  cast  his  vote  as  the  politicians 
direct  and  give  his  family  the  comforts  which  hitherto  he 
has  been  unable  to  afford.  The  public,  for  which  he  has 
risked  the  well-being  of  his  family,  seems  utterly  indifferent 
as  to  which  course  he  may  choose.  Probably  they  will  not 
even  know  which  way  he  casts  his  vote.  Yet  if  he  should 
go  against  the  public  interest  the  voters  themselves,  by  their 
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carelessness  in  failing  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  officials 
whom  they  have  elected,  are  nearly  as  responsible  as  he. 
However  good  his  intentions,  no  official  can  be  truly  effec- 
tive unless  he  has  intelligent,  well-informed,  active  support. 
Unless  such  support  is  forthcoming,  positions  will  be  handed 
out  in  accordance  with  the  spoils  system  in  return  for  putting 
party  loyalty  ahead  of  loyalty  to  the  community. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

Those  who  are  of  the  type  which  can  remain  honest  and 
prove  efficient  as  public  servants  should  look  upon  holding 
office  as  a  sacred  duty.  One  reason  why  our  government  is 
frequently  so  poorly  administered  is  because  the  men  who 
could  best  carry  it  on  are  unwilling  to  spend  their  time  on  it. 
It  would  take  them  away  from  the  making  of  money,  or  it 
would  interfere  with  indulgence  in  some  favorite  hobby;  or 
the  men  with  whom  they  enjoy  coming  in  contact  are  not 
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connected  with  public  life,  or  they  think  that  the  job  is  too 
difficult  to  undertake.  During  the  war  the  "dollar-a-year" 
men  did  much  to  tide  this  country  over  the  most  difficult 
period  in  its  career.  In  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  danger, 
practically  all  the  ability  of  the  whole  United  States  was  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government.  Yet  the  country  needs 
loyal  service  and  devotion  even  more  in  time  of  peace,  since 
the  years  of  peace  far  outnumber  the  years  of  war,  and 
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since  the  prosperity  of  the  country  must  be  built  up  in 
those  years.  War  is  merely  an  interruption  in  the  true 
history  of  nations.  Peace  alone  can  furnish  the  proper 
environment  for  growth. 

Individual  obligation.  No  citizen  can  hold  himself  ready 
for  service  at  any  time  unless  he  understands  and  is  filled 
with  the  ideals  for  which  our  country  stands.  He  must 
understand  what  it  means  to  live  in  a  democracy,  where 
birth  or  wealth  do  not  of  themselves  determine  the  position 
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and  influence  he  may  possess  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  where  ability  alone  measures  the  height  to  which  a 
man  may  rise.  And  beyond  that,  he  must  realize  that  such 
opportunity  lays  a  larger  obligation  upon  him.  An  autoc- 
racy frequently  has  a  more  efficient  government  than  a 
democracy  does,  because  the  designs  of  a  single  mind  can 
be  more  swiftly  carried  out  than  would  be  possible  for  the 
decision  of  a  bare  majority,  achieved  after  a  period  of 
wrangling  dispute.  But  autocracy  cannot  produce  the  high 
type  of  citizen  which  democracy  can.  An  autocracy  may 
possess  a  higher  type  of  government  than  the  average  of  its 
citizens;  a  democracy  cannot,  and  the  effectiveness  of  our 
government  depends  upon  the  conduct  and  ideals  of  each 
one  of  us. 

HOW  COOPERATION  IS   SAFEGUARDED 

1.  How  does  the  government  of  your  city  or  town  protect  you 
against  crimes  of  various  sorts? 

2.  What  would  happen  in  your  own  city  or  town  if  the  govern- 
ment should  stop  keeping  order  and  every  person  felt  free  to  do 
just  as  he  wanted  to? 

3.  In  what  ways  does  the  government  make  it  difficult  for  crim- 
inals to  succeed  in  their  attempts? 

4.  If  a  criminal  should  escape  into  another  state,  how  could  he 
be  brought  back?    Is  extradition  always  granted?    Why  or  why  not? 

5.  In  what  ways  does  the  government  protect  us  against  inva- 
sion by  other  countries?     Does  this  mean  that  we  believe  in  war? 
Explain. 

6.  Could  one  nation  decide  that  it  would  completely  disarm 
itself?     What  would  very  likely  happen  to  it?     What  steps  have 
the  nations  taken  toward  general  disarmament? 

7.  What  do  you  think  of  the  theory  that  the  best  way  to  insure 
peace  is  to  prepare  for  war? 

8.  Find  out  from  your  history  when  and  why  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  were  passed.     How  do  they  prevent  the 
government  from  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  individuals? 

9.  Has  the  government  a  right  to  interfere  with  free  speech  of 
any  sort  or  under  any  circumstances?     Explain. 

10.  Does  the  right  to  free  speech  mean  the  right  to  persuade  other 
people  to  break  laws?    How  could  an  unpopular  law  be  changed? 
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11.  If  anyone  does  not  consider  a  law  just,  does  he  have  the  right 
to  disregard  it?    What  can  he  do  about  it? 

12.  How  does  the  government  protect  us  against  harm  which 
might  be  done  us  unintentionally?     Can  you  think  of  any  things 
which  you  might  have  done  without  thinking  if  there  had  been  no 
law  forbidding  the  act? 

13.  What  health  regulations  have  been  made  in  your  city  or 
town?    what  fire  laws?    What  sort  of  factory  legislation  does  your 
state  have? 

14.  If  the  greater  number  of  employers  want  to  be  fair  to  their 
employees,  why  do  we  need  laws  in  regard  to  such  matters? 

15.  What  is  the  difference  between  workmen's  compensation, 
and  employers'  liability  laws?     How  have  they  affected  working 
conditions? 

16.  What  are  the  traffic  laws  in  your  community?     Do  you  have 
many  grade  crossings? 

17.  What  has  been  done  in  your  community  in  the  direction  of 
"Safety  First"?     How  can  you  help? 

18.  Make  a  poster  which  you  think  would  make  people  interested 
in  a  "Safety  First"  campaign. 

19.  Why  are  we  more  dependent  upon  others  for  health  and 
safety  than  our  forefathers  were? 

20.  How  does  the  Department  of  Agriculture  protect  the  farmer? 

21.  How  else  does  the  government  help  the  farmer  in  his  work? 
What  would  happen  to  us  if  all  the  farmers  gave  up  their  work? 

22.  How  does  the  government  safeguard  us  from  being  made  the 
victims  of  dishonest  stock  promoters?    Are  there  any  blue  sky  laws 
in  your  state? 

23.  Bring  into  class  some  investment  literature  which  has  been 
left  at  your  home.     Does  the  corporation  which  issued  it  make  any 
promises  which  it  would  be  unlikely  to  be  able  to  keep? 

24.  See  if  you  can  find  out  from  your  history  the  name  of  some 
benevolent  despots.     Why  were  not  the  people  satisfied  with  such 
an  arrangement? 

25.  What  was  mercantilism?     Why  do  you  think  we  no  longer 
follow  this  principle? 

26.  How  did  the  laissez  faire  system  improve  matters?     What 
were  its  weaknesses?     Would  you  like  to  return  to  the  system? 

27.  What  government  restrictions  and  regulations  can  you  think 
of?     Do  you  think  we  should  be  better  or  worse  off  if  the  govern- 
ment should  extend  its  control?     Discuss. 

28.  What  is  meant  by  the  police  power  of  the  state?     Give  some 
examples  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XV 

How  THE  GOVERNMENT  HELPS  Us  TO  WORK  TOGETHER 

The  test  of  effective  government.  No  government  could 
exist  if  the  people  who  lived  under  it  did  not  in  some  measure 
work  together.  And  what  sort  of  government  it  is  which 
enables  people  to  work  together  is  not  so  important  as  the 
fact  that  they  have  learned  to  do  so.  We  believe  today, 
and  rightly,  that  democracy  is  the  finest  and  highest  type 
of  government  which  has  yet  been  evolved,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  name  democracy  which  gives  it  any  excuse 
for  being.  It  can  prove  itself  to  be  the  best  sort  of  govern- 
ment only  so  long  as  it  proves  to  be  the  kind  of  government 
under  which  men  work  most  efficiently  together. 

Monarchy.  There  really  are  two  ways  of  holding  people 
together:  they  may  be  compelled  by  the  fear  of  punishment; 
or  they  may  be  persuaded  by  the  hope  of  reward.  And  both 
have  appeared  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  governments 
which  the  world  has  produced.  At  one  time  a  chief  was  in 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  government,  at  first  both  aided  and 
checked  by  those  who  shared  in  the  work  of  defending  the 
group.  Since  he  was  by  necessity  a  born  leader,  strong, 
able,  crafty,  and  resolute,  he  became  the  indispensable  man 
and  generally  got  the  best  of  everything  the  tribe  produced 
or  conquered.  He  became  wealthy,  and  used  his  wealth  to 
increase  his  power.  He  frequently  got  possession  of  the  land 
of  the  tribe,  and  by  granting  or  withholding  portions  of  it 
became  still  more  powerful.  His  power  became  absolute;  he 
was  leader  in  war ;  he  acted  as  judge  in  all  matters  of  impor- 
tance; he  served  as  chief  priest  in  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  his  people;  in  some  cases  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  god. 
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The  people,  however,  were  better  off  than  they  would 
have  been  without  such  a  head.  They  were  in  less  danger 
of  attack  from  outside  foes  than  they  would  have  been  with 
no  organization  whatsoever  for  defense.  They  were  in  less 
danger  of  attack  from  members  of  their  own  group,  since 
the  king  meted  out  a  reasonable  degree  of  justice  whenever 
the  point  at  issue  did  not  concern  his  own  interests  or  those 


Drawn  by  Guinness 


PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  FORCED  TOGETHER  ARE  DISCONTENTED;  THOSE  WHO 
ARE  DRAWN  TOGETHER  ARE  SATISFIED  AND  WORK  HARMONIOUSLY 

of  his  immediate  friends.  And  while  the  working  together 
of  many  of  the  people  was  often  only  because  they  were  too 
terrified  to  do  anything  else,  the  fact  remains  that  they  did 
work  together,  and  the  state  grew  powerful. 

Aristocracy.  So  long  as  the  king  retained  real  ability  to 
lead  in  war  and  to  control  the  organization  of  his  kingdom, 
absolute  monarchy  remained  the  type  of  government  m 
force.  But  when  the  line  of  hereditary  succession  began  to 
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produce  weaklings  and  power  began  to  slip  into  the  hands 
of  favorites,  the  nobility  felt  that  it  was  time  for  them  to 
stand  up  for  their  rights,  since  they  could  no  longer  depend 
upon  an  irresolute  king.  The  first  step  was  to  remove  from 
the  king  many  of  his  powers.  He  was  no  longer  to  lead  in 
war,  that  authority  going  to  some  noble  who  was  really 
fitted  for  the  work.  He  was  to  give  up  his  position  as  high 
priest  to  the  leader  of  a  priesthood  which  was  ever  increas- 
ing in  power.  He  was  even  to  hand  over  to  others  his  former 
work  of  judging,  in  order  that  he  might  have  more  time  for 
self-indulgence.  The  absolute  monarchy  had  been  limited. 

The  division  of  labor  of  government  had  begun,  and  with 
it  appeared  the  specialization  which  always  follows  division 
of  labor.  The  war  chief  was  apt  to  be  a  better  leader  than 
most  of  the  kings  had  been.  The  judges  were  better  fitted 
for  their  work.  The  priests  were  able  to  give  closer  atten- 
tion to  learning  the  complicated  ceremonies  which  had  grown 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  religion.  The  lower  classes, 
while  they  still  had  no  part  in  government,  without  ques- 
tion performed  their  share  in  production,  even  though  the 
motive  which  drove  them  to  it  was  fear.  The  number  of 
the  ruling  class  had  increased,  and  the  nobility  openly 
assumed  the  positions  of  power  which  practically  they  had 
held  for  some  time.  Thus  the  rule  of  one  gave  place  to  the 
rule  of  the  few;  oligarchy  took  the  place  of  monarchy. 

Plutocracy.  At  first  a  nobility  which  obtained  its  position 
by  birth  was  in  power,  so  that  the  oligarchy  was  what  we 
know  as  an  aristocracy.  For  some  reason  people  in  power 
find  it  necessary  to  show  their  position  by  lavish  display, 
and  this  costs  money.  But  the  inherited  wealth  was  not 
unlimited,  and  neither  was  the  amount  the  nobles  could 
wring  from  their  downtrodden  peasants  and  serfs,  so 
they  had  to  go  to  the  traders,  who  had  amassed  money 
which  might  be  borrowed.  Those  born  to  nobility  looked 
down  upon  those  who  might  be  able  to  afford  as  much  dis- 
play as  themselves,  but  who  lacked  the  "blueness"  of  blood 
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which  was  held  the  mark  of  real  nobility,  and  for  some 
time  the  merely  wealthy  were  excluded  from  taking  part 
in  government  and  from  social  equality  with  those  of  rank. 
Finally,  however,  the  bars  were  lowered,  generally  first  by 
allowing  intermarriage  between  the  two  classes,  and  later 
by  opening  the  doors  of  official  positions  to  those  with  money. 
It  was  still  the  rule  of  the  few;  but  now  it  was  the  rule  of 
the  rich,  a  plutocracy. 

The  organization  of  this  new  group  life  was  apt  to  be 
marked  by  more  efficiency  than  the  old,  since  efficiency  had 
been  necessary  for  the  amassing  of  wealth.  While  with  one 
hand  the  wealthy  had  been  striving  to  wrest  some  of  the 
power  from  the  nobility  above  them,  with  the  other  they 
had  been  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  lower  classes  from 
climbing  to  equality  with  themselves.  Nevertheless,  the 
process  of  working  together  was  improved,  sirce  the  wealthy 
were  not  interested  in  war  as  a  pastime,  as  the  nobles  had 
usually  been,  and  realized  how  much  more  easily  profitable 
trade  could  be  carried  on  under  a  government  which  kept 
peace  within  its  borders  and  with  its  neighbors.  Moreover, 
since  there  was  less  danger  of  the  destruction  of  their  crops 
than  there  had  been  in  the  almost  continuous  private  wars 
which  had  been  the  chief  concern  of  the  nobility,  even  the 
peasants  had  a  greater  incentive  to  work. 

Tyranny.  The  nobles  had  not  willingly  been  shut  out 
from  their  former  powers,  especially  as  the  new  group  in 
authority  sometimes  sent  some  of  the  more  enterprising  of 
the  nobility  out  of  the  country  in  order  to  prevent  any  at- 
tempt to  regain  power.  Occasionally  there  would  arise  some 
noble  gifted  with  the  same  qualities  of  leadership  which  had 
won  for  the  king  his  powers  in  the  early  days  of  group  coop- 
eration. He  realized  the  hostility  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  the 
weakness  of  the  greater  number  of  his  own  order;  and  he 
saw  in  the  lower  classes  the  backing  which  he  would  need 
to  increase  his  own  authority.  What  they  lacked  was 
organization,  the  very  thing  which  he  was  fitted  by  nature 
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to  supply.  With  their  aid  he  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
the  power  of  the  rich  and  in  setting  up  a  new  government 
with  himself  at  the  head.  He  became  a  tyrant  which  in 
those  days  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  harsh  and  unjust 
ruler,  but  merely  a  ruler  who  had  obtained  his  power  by 
force  and  not  by  birth. 

Democracy.  Since  the  tyrant  owed  his  power  to  the  com- 
mon people,  and  since  he  knew  he  must  depend  upon  them 
in  his  struggles  with  the  rich,  their  condition  was  apt  to  be 
much  improved  under  his  rule — and  with  the  improvement 
in  their  condition  their  ability  to  produce  was  increased. 
The  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  tyrant  did  not  always  inherit 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  character  which  had  enabled  him 
to  assert  his  authority,  and  too  often  they  displayed  the 
weaknesses  which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  old  line  of 
kings.  However,  the  tyrant  had  taught  the  common  people 
the  possibilities  which  lay  within  themselves.  They  knew 
now  that,  thanks  to  their  numbers,  they  possessed  great 
potential  power,  and  the  revolt  against  an  unjust  tyrant 
was  apt  to  be  a  popular  revolution.  The  common  people 
had  come  into  their  own,  and  they  established  the  rule  of 
the  people,  a  democracy. 

Types  of  democracy.  At ,  first,  when  the  number  of 
people  who  made  up  the  government  was  small  enough  so 
that  they  could  all  come  together  to  decide  questions 
of  great  moment,  they  had  what  is  known  as  direct  (pure) 
democracy.  Later,  as  the  population  grew  and  there  were 
too  many  people  to  come  together  to  discuss  questions 
of  common  interest,  and  as  the  extent  of  territory  increased 
so  greatly  that  it  would  have  been  hard  for  many  of  the 
people  to  come  together,  direct  democracy  gave  way  to 
indirect,  or  representative,  democracy. 

Types  vf  republics.  But  not  all  the  representative 
democracies  grew  up  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  them 
became  confederate  republics,  where  the  smaller  units  reserved 
almost  all  the  power  to  themselves,  and  turned  over  only  a 
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very  small  part  to  the  central  government.  Some  of 
them  became  unitary  republics,  where  the  central  govern- 
ment was  given  almost  complete  power  even  over  details 
which  concerned  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people. 
Some  of  them  were  combinations  of  the  two,  known  as  fed- 
eral republics,  with  certain  powers  delegated  to  the  central 
government,  but  many  still  reserved  to  the  smaller  groups. 

Of  course  not  all  countries  passed  through  all  of  these 
steps,  even  those  countries  which  are  republics  today.  Such 
steps,  however,  show  the  general  line  of  development,  which 
has  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  need  for  more  effective 
working  together. 

With  the  introduction  of  democracy,  no  group  was  neces- 
sarily excluded  from  participation  in  government. 

Class  consciousness.  Since  the  older  groups  had  not 
been  eliminated  entirely,  such  cooperating  as  took  place 
was  far  from  perfect.  There  were  still  groups  of  people 
who  prided  themselves  on  birth  and  there  were  others 
who  looked  up  to  them  with  awe  and  admiration  because 
of  that  fact.  There  were  still  the  rich,  who  used  their 
money  to  further  their  personal  interests  at  the  expense  of 
others;  and  there  were  others  who,  though  unable  to  make 
money  themselves,  would  toady  to  those  who  had  it  in  order 
to  receive  their  bounty.  The  lower  classes  kept  their  class 
consciousness,  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  group  distinct 
from  other  groups.  This  feeling  had  been  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  those  who  held  political  power.  As  a 
result,  the  energy  that  should  have  been  spent  in  working 
for  the  common  good  was  too  frequently  wasted  in  attempt- 
ing to  gain  for  one  class  or  another  a  control  in  which  the 
other  groups  were  to  have  no  part.  Too  many  of  the 
citizens  forgot,  or  had  never  realized,  that  it  is  hard  for 
true  cooperation  to  exist  where  class  groups  are  found; 
and  that  it  is  only  when  class  groups  give  way  to  common 
humanity  that  we  can  expect  to  find  a  smoothly  running 
system  of  cooperation. 
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Government  regulation.  We  have  already  seen  that  our 
present-day  democracy  has  helped  our  working  together, 
and  that  whenever  there  is  wilful  or  unconscious  interfer- 
ence with  all  that  goes  to  make  effective  cooperation  the 
government  has  a  right  to  step  in.  But  people  with  the 
best  intentions  cannot  get  along  well  together  unless  they 
have  certain  rules  to  go  by.  If  there  were  no  traffic  rule  of 
keeping  to  the  right,  and  two  men  in  automobiles  approached 
from  opposite  directions,  only  sheer  luck  could  prevent  a 
collision.  And  yet  either  of  the  two  might  be  perfectly 
willing  to  yield  the  right  of  way  to  the  other  provided  he 
knew  what  the  right  of  way  was.  The  majority  of  laws, 
fortunately  for  us,  are  of  this  sort.  They  do  not  imply 
that  it  is  our  natural  disposition  to  act  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  harmful  to  other  people;  they  merely  give  us 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  will  make  our  living  together 
easier.  Moreover,  since  the  government  represents  us  all, 
it  can  perform  for  all  of  us  services  which  would  be  unprof- 
itable for  individuals  to  undertake,  or  if  profitable  would 
be  conducted  with  an  eye  to  their  own  interest  rather  than 
to  the  interest  of  all. 

Regulation  of  coinage.  Back  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
rulers  of  the  various  petty  states  used  to  coin  their  own 
money.  Within  a  territory  of  a  few  hundred  square  miles 
there  might  be  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  different  sets  of 
coins.  What  was  worse,  whenever  the  rulers  found  them- 
selves in  need  of  more  money  they  were  apt  to  collect  the 
money  of  the  country,  melt  it  up,  add  cheaper  metal  to  it, 
and  make  a  larger  number  of  coins  than  they  had  had 
before.  This  was  known  as  debasing  the  coinage.  As  a 
result,  only  the  people  who  lived  in  that  country  and  were 
compelled  by  their  rulers  to  accept  such  money  would  take 
it  in  payment  of  debts.  Imagine  what  it  would  mean  in 
this  country  if  Georgia  had  one  kind  of  coin  and  South 
Carolina  had  another,  and  if  any  State  could  change  its 
coinage  whenever  it  saw  fit!  The  Constitution  itself  pro- 
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vides  that  no  State  may  "coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit; 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts."  And  legal  coins  can  be  minted  only  at  the  United 
States  mints  in  Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco. 

Regulation  of  weights  and  measures.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment was  granted  the  right  to  coin  money,  but  not  the 
right  to  take  care  of  all  the  buying  and  selling  that  went 
on  in  the  country.  Yet  people  can  do  very  little  buying 
and  selling  unless  they  can  come  to  some  agreement  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  yard  or  gallon  or  bushel.  According  to 
the  Constitution,  Congress  has  the  right  to  "fix  the  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures";  but  it  has  rarely  exercised 
this  privilege,  leaving  the  definite  settlement  of  such  matters 
to  the  several  States.  Yet  the  government  does  maintain 
one  department  which  helps  in  this  matter — the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  In  its  office  are  kept  the  national  standards, 
with  which  the  State  standards  are  supposed  to  agree. 

Other  laws.  But  beyond  standardizing  money  and  weights 
and  measures  the  government  goes  still  further  in  its  efforts 
to  make  cooperating  easy  for  us.  Traffic  laws  are  passed 
in  order  that  the  well-intentioned  may  know  what  is  best 
for  them  to  do,  and  that  those  who  are  not  well-intentioned 
may  be  compelled  to  do  what  is  best  for  others.  And 
similarly  laws  in  other  fields  are  passed  for  the  same  reason. 
We  are  governed  by  federal  laws,  by  State  laws,  and  by 
local  laws,  and  if  some  regulations  were  not  made  regard- 
ing the  respective  rank  of  these  laws,  we  should  sometimes 
find  ourselves  apparently  bound  by  two  conflicting  laws 
and  have  no  way  of  telling  which  we  should  obey. 

Relative  standing  of  the  laws  that  govern  us.  The 
federal  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Any 
law  which  does  not  agree  with  its  principles — since  it  is 
with  principles  and  not  with  details  that  the  Constitution 
concerns  itself — may  be  declared  null  and  void  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Constitution  may  be  changed  only 
by  the  difficult  process  of  amendment.  Next  in  order 
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come  the  United  States  statutes  and  treaties,  and  the  State 
constitutions,  and  acts  of  State  legislatures.  Then,  depend- 
ent on  the  latter,  we  find  county  regulations  and  by-laws, 
and,  finally,  town  or  city  ordinances  and  by-laws.  Any  of 
the  lesser  laws  must  give  place  to  the  greater  when  the  two 
fail  to  agree.  But  by  the  provisions  of  the  tenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  reserves  to  the  States  all 
"powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States/'  it  is  the  State  government  which  has 
control  over  such  things  as  fixing  the  legal  relations  between 
man  and  wife,  between  parents  and  children,  between  mas- 
ter and  servant,  between  owner  and  lessee,  and  which 
determines  the  extent  to  which  individuals  may  participate 
in  the  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  State  or 
local  government  which  deals  with  most  of  the  customary 
relations  of  our  everyday  life,  depending  upon  the  federal 
government  for  help  when  help  is  needed. 

Sov.  people 


Town       S  /City 
County 

Borough 

Other  types  of  help.  There  are  many  things  which 
would  be  impossible  or  unprofitable  for  an  individual  to 
undertake  as  a  business,  and  yet  which  need  to  be  done. 
Telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  must  be  regulated  in  order 
that  they  may  be  of  service  to  us,  and  so  must  the  carrying 
of  letters  and  packages.  Commerce  between  the  States  is 
regulated  for  us  by  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
although  by  a  Constitutional  provision  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  forbidden  to  interfere  with  commerce  carried  on 
within  the  confines  of  a  single  State.  Commercial  treaties 
enable  us  to  trade  with  foreign  countries  upon  advantageous 
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terms.  Consuls  in  important  trade  centers  in  foreign  lands 
study  trade  conditions,  put  their  carefully-gathered  informa- 
tion at  our  service,  and  stand  ready  to  aid  any  American 
citizens  in  those  countries  who  may  be  in  need  of  their 
assistance.  Protective  tariffs  are  laid  on  foreign-made  goods, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  compete  too  cheaply  with 
American-made  goods  of  the  same  type  and  drive  the  latter 
out  of  the  market.  Lighthouses  are  built;  beacons  and 
buoys  are  placed  to  show  the  channels;  canals  are  dug; 
rivers  and  harbors  are  dredged;  levees  are  constructed; 
roads  are  made;  bridges  and  wharves  are  built— all  that 
we  may  carry  on  our  commerce  more  readily  than  would 
be  possible  without  government  assistance. 

Our  everyday  lives  are  made  more  comfortable  by  the 
services  which  the  government  is  able  to  render  us.  If  we 
have  planted  crops  and  there  is  danger  of  drought  or  rain, 
or  if  we  want  to  go  on  a  pleasure  excursion  and  are  not  sure 
whether  we  ought  to  take  a  raincoat  or  an  umbrella,  or  if 
we  plan  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  oceans,  the 
Weather  Bureau  lets  us  know  in  advance  what  the  weather 
is  likely  to  be,  and  we  can  take  advantage  of  our  fore- 
knowledge. We  get  our  water  in  many  places  without  the 
necessity  of  pumping  it  or  drawing  it  up  in  a  bucket,  thanks 
to  the  local  government  which  pipes  water  for  us  from  some 
lake  or  stream.  We  have  the  advantage  of  sewage  and  waste 
disposal,  and  of  clean  streets,  because  the  local  government 
looks  after  such  things  in  a  fashion  which  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  us  as  individuals,  and  which  would  be  less 
satisfactorily  provided  for  by  a  voluntary  group  organized 
for  that  purpose.  In  some  towns  and  cities  we  owe  it  to 
our  local  government  that  we  have  gas  and  electric  lights 
in  place  of  the  less  convenient  candles  and  kerosene  lamps, 
and  that  we  can  use  gas  ranges  in  place  of  wood  or  coal  stoves. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources.  The  government 
looks  out  not  only  for  its  present  citizens,  but  for  those 
who  shall  come  after  us.  It  is  hard  for  us  who  have  lived 
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in  a  land  of  great  natural  resources  to  remember  that  such 
resources  are  not  unlimited.  As  a  nation  we  are  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  taking  what  we  need  in  the  present  and 
forgetting  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  future.  We  waste 
coal  by  careless  consumption,  or  by  careless  methods  of 
mining.  We  waste  our  forests  by  careless  lumbering;  and 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENERY 

by  thus  laying  bare  our  great  watersheds  we  increase  the 
danger  of  devastating  floods.  For  sport  we  kill  off  the 
birds  and  other  animals  until  whole  species  have  become 
extinct. 

The  government  knows  that  most  of  us  are  heedless  of 
the  welfare  of  others  largely  because  we  are  ignorant  and 
do  not  stop  to  think,  rather  than  because  we  are  completely 
selfish.  But  it  knows  also  that  rules  and  regulations  are 
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necessary  to  make  us  think  about  such  things.  Now  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  vanishing  coal  pile  the  government 
suggests  better  methods  of  mining.  It  cautions  the  users 
of  coal  against  inefficient  methods  of  burning  it,  and  it 
looks  for  the  time  when  a  better  use  of  water  power  will 
lessen  the  pressure  on  our  coal  supply.  It  objects  to  letting 
the  coal  fields  which  are  still  owned  by  the  government,  as 
those  in  Alaska,  fall  into  the  hands  of  individuals  who  will 
mine  them  with  an  eye  to  immediate  profit  instead  of  an 
interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  whole  country  and  of 
posterity.  And  there  is  always  in  the  background  the  dim 
shadow  of  possible  government  ownership  of  the  coal  mines 
as  a  check  against  too  great  indifference  to  public  needs  on 
the  part  of  the  coal  companies. 

Lumbering  has  been  characterized  by  great  waste.  Little 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  saving  of  trees  that  are  not 
yet  ripe  for  cutting.  The  branches  and  twigs,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  trees  that  are  broken  off  as  the  monarchs  of  the 
forest  topple  over,  have  been  left  in  a  confused  tangle  of 
slash.  This  has  made  the  spread  of  a  forest  fire  an  easy 
and  rapid  thing,  so  that  vast  areas  of  uncut  timber  fall  a 
prey  to  the  devouring  flames.  The  moisture  that  has  been 
held  by  the  tree  roots,  and  allowed  to  seep  slowly  to  the 
brooks  and  streams,  rushes  down  rapidly  within  a  few  hours 
of  a  rain  and  joins  other  little  freshets  to  make  of  the  larger 
river  a  destroying  flood.  The  soil  made  from  the  slow  decay- 
ing of  the  vegetable  matter  beneath  the  trees  has  been  washed 
away,  and  its  productive  fertility  lost.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
the  consumption  of  forest  products  has  been  growing  with 
great  rapidity.  The  consumption  of  paper  products,  as  well 
as  of  lumber  in  all  forms,  has  made  increasing  demands  upon 
a  diminishing  supply. 

But  when  the  government  took  a  hand  it  reserved  to 
itself  vast  tracts  of  forested  land  which  were  to  provide  the 
wood  for  the  future  and  safeguard  the  headwaters  of  the 
rivers.  Lookouts  were  built  for  fire  detection  and  trained 
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forest  rangers  placed  in  charge  of  forest  areas,  to  prevent 
or  check  fires  and  to  see  that  unlawful  use  was  not  made  of 
government-owned  land.  The  government  does  not  refuse 
to  cut  trees  on  its  land,  but  it  cuts  only  such  timber  as  is 
ready  for  cutting.  It  is  careful  in  felling  the  trees  not  to 
destroy  the  young  growth  and  the  smaller  trees,  and  it  sees 
to  it  that  the  slash  is  piled  in  neat  heaps  which  are  not 
readily  kindled.  Still  further,  it  reforests  areas — that  is,  it 
plants  new  trees  where  they  are  needed  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  ones  which  have  been  cut;  and  has  even  begun 
to  replace  trees  on  land  that  has  been  cut  over  and  ruined 
by  private  enterprise,  especially  where  such  timber  is  needed 
to  protect  the  headwaters  of  rivers. 

In  like  manner  the  State  and  local  governments  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  need  for  the  conservation  of  water 
power  and  are  less  ready  to  hand  over  sources  of  water 
power  to  the  first  or  the  richest  bidder.  The  State  govern- 
ments have  passed  fish  and  game  laws  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  fish  and  game  in  certain  seasons,  and  have  restocked 
localities  with  these  animal  resources  to  prevent  their  exter- 
mination. Through  the  Migratory  Bird  Act  (the  federal 
government  must  keep  its  hands  off  any  matter  which  con- 
cerns a  single  State)  the  federal  government  has  taken  action 
to  preserve  the  birds  during  their  migration  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another. 

Conservation  of  human  resources.  But  after  all,  the 
most  important  resource  which  our  government  takes  action 
to  preserve  is  not  any  sort  of  a  material  resource,  but  the 
human  life  and  ability  which  the  citizens  of  this  country 
can  furnish.  The  government  opposes  child  labor  not  alone 
because  it  feels  that  the  child  is  entitled  to  a  childhood 
which  will  allow  him  to  grow  up  normally  and  happily,  but 
because  it  realizes  that  if  it  wastes  energy  in  childhood,  less 
energy  can  be  released  by  the  same  individual  when  he  has 
reached  maturity,  and  the  country  will  be  so  much  the 
poorer.  In  some  cases,  it  may  even  have  to  pay  the  price 
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of  supporting  such  individuals  at  public  charge.  In  the 
same  way  the  government  is  concerned  with  proper  work, 
proper  hours,  and  proper  conditions  for  its  working  women, 
since  the  next  generation  must  depend  in  great  degree  upon 
its  mothers.  So,  too,  with  accidents,  in  industry  and  else- 
where, the  country  realizes  that  the  loss  is  not  only  to  the 
individual,  but  to  the  group  as  well.  If  the  best  interests 
of  us  all  are  to  be  served,  the  welfare  of  each  individual 
must  be  safeguarded. 

HOW  THE   GOVERNMENT  HELPS  US  TO  WORK  TOGETHER 

1.  By  what  two  means  can  men  be  held  together?     Which  do 
you  think  is  preferable?     Why? 

2.  What  was  the  earliest  type  of  government?    What  qualities 
did  a  leader  have  to  have  in  order  to  be  able  to  hold  the  rule?     Do 
any  of  these  qualities  make  for  leadership  in  your  own  crowd? 

3.  What  were  the  chief  powers  of  the  absolute  monarch?     How 
do  they  compare  with  the  duties  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  with  those  of  the  King  of  England? 

4.  In  what  way  were  the  people  better  off  with  a  ruler  than 
without  one,  even  if  he  was  not  very  considerate  of  them? 

5.  How  did  the  nobility  limit  the  power  of  the  king?     In  what 
ways  was  a  limited  monarchy  an  improvement  over  an  absolute 
monarchy?     Have  we  any  limited  monarchies  today?     Where? 

6.  How  did  the  changes  in  government  affect  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  tyrant?    How  does  the  present  meaning 
of  the  word  differ  from  its  earlier  meaning?     Why? 

8.  What  conditions  generally  produce  the  tyrant?     Look  up 
Pisistratus  of  Athens;  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

9.  Why  was  a  tyranny  generally  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  a  democracy  instead  of  by  a  return  to  oligarchy?    Do  you  know 
of  any  cases  where  a  democracy  was  not  established? 

10.  What  advantages  does  a  democracy  have  over  the  foregoing 
types  of  government?     What  are  the  chief  dangers  of  a  democracy? 

11.  How  does  direct  democracy  differ  from  a  republic?    Why  is 
direct  democracy  impossible  in  the  United  States? 

12.  To  which  type  of  representative  democracy  would  the  United 
States  of  America  belong?   the  Confederate  States  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War?  the  Swiss  Republic?  the  French  Republic? 

13.  Are  there  any  class  distinctions  in  America  which  prevent 
real  democracy  here? 
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14.  Look  up  filibuster  in   the   glossary.     How  might   such   a 
procedure  prevent  the  government's  helping  cooperation  as  much 
as  it  could?     Are  there  any  cases  in  which  filibustering  might  be 
a  good  thing? 

15.  Make  a  list  of  the  steps  through  which  government  has 
passed,  comparing  them  as  to:   power  in  the  hands  of  whom,  and 
proportion  of  the  people  represented. 

16.  Why  do  we  need  rules  and  regulations  even  if  we  intend  to 
treat  everyone  fairly? 

17.  Make  a  list  of  regulations  which  your  local  government 
imposes  merely  to  prevent  confusion. 

18.  Look  up  eminent  domain  in  the  glossary.     How  does  the 
exercise  of  this  right  often  help  the  government  to  help  us  in  coop- 
erating? 

19.  What  rights  were  forbidden  to  the  separate  States  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?     Why? 

20.  What  are  some  of  the  powers  that  are  reserved  to  the  federal 
government?     What  powers  in  similar  lines  are  left  to  the  States? 
to  the  people? 

21.  Why  would  nation-wide  standards  of  quality  as  well  as  of 
weights  and  measures  be  advantageous  to  us?  Why  do  we  not  have 
them? 

22.  What  is  the  highest  law  of  the  land?    List  in  order  the  types 
of  law  under  which  you  live.     In  case  these  conflict,  which  are  we 
supposed  to   obey?      What  would  happen  if  all  were  of  equal 
importance? 

23.  Where  is  the  dispute  settled  if  there  is  a  dispute  over  the 
constitutionality  of  a  national  law? 

24.  Find  out  the  method  of  choice,  number,  term  of  office,  and 
duties  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

25.  How  is  interstate  transportation  regulated?     What  troubles 
might  arise  if  there  were  no  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 
What  limits  are  there  to  the  authority  of  this  body? 

26.  Have  a  debate  on  the  question  of  government  ownership  of 
railways. 

27.  What  does  the  government  do  for  us  which  it  would  be 
impossible,  or  difficult,  for  us  to  do  for  ourselves? 


CHAPTER  XVI 

How  WE  HELP  OUR  GOVERNMENT  FINANCIALLY 

The  cost  of  our  government.  If  for  every  twenty  seconds 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  a  gold  dollar  should 
be  set  aside,  the  whole  amount  up  to  the  present  moment 
would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  one  year.  A  dollar  for  every  five 
seconds  would  not  be  sufficient  to  settle  our  present  national 
debt.  Approximately  four  billion  dollarsannual  expenditure, 
including  the  interest  on  a  $20,000,000,000  debt,  represents 
the  national  requirement;  and  if  we  should  include  $1,500,- 
000,000  for  the  needs  of  the  various  States,  $2,500,000,000 
for  the  larger  cities,  and  another  $1,000,000,000  for  those  of 
the  various  counties,  towns,  small  cities,  and  boroughs,  we 
should  discover  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
find  each  year  the  staggering  total  of  $9,000,000,000. 


REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND 
CITY  GOVERNMENT 


REVENUES 

EXPENDITURES 

Federal,  19261            

$3,963,000,000 

$3,585,000,000 

State,  19262  

1,655,495,000 

1,126,180,000 

Cities  of  more  than  30,000, 
1925s                     

2,508,924,366 

2,911,990,960 

Counties,  smaller  cities  and 
local  units  (estimated)  

1,000,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

TOTAL       

$9,127,419,366 

$8,623,170,960 

irThe  Commerce  Year  Book,  1926.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  p.  663. 
2The  World  Almanac,  19J3,  pp.  284-^85. 

financial  statistics  of  cities  having  a  population  of  over  30,000,  in  1925 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1927,  pp.  148  and  168. 
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Payment  of  salaries.  Where  does  it  all  go?  First  of  all 
there  is  the  interest  on  the  debt,  as  we  have  said.  Then  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  receive  his  salary;  so 
must  the  Vice-President,  the  ninety-six  Senators,  the  435 
Representatives,  the  ten  Cabinet  members,  and  all  the  other 
federal  officials  from  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
fourth-class  postmasters.  The  men  in  the  army  and  navy 
must  be  paid.  The  governors  of  the  States,  the  State 
legislators  and  all  their  subordinates,  the  mayors  of  the 
cities,  the  selectmen  of  the  towns,  even  the  local  dog  catchers 
and  pound  keepers  which  still  persist  in  the  New  England 
towns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  familiar  policemen,  fire- 
men, clerks,  and  street  sweepers,  and  unskilled  laborers — 
all  these  must  be  paid  salaries  from  the  public  purse. 
Pensions  of » various  sorts  must  also  be  paid. 

Other  expenses.  In  addition,  whenever  there  is  need  of 
a  new  battleship,  or  a  new  post  office,  or  the  dredging  of  a 
harbor,  or  the  replacement  of  a  buoy  to  mark  a  channel, 
the  money  must  be  paid  from  the  national  treasury. 
If  a  State  or  county  road  needs  repairing,  or  a  bridge  must 
be  built,  or  a  city  or  town  street  must  be  repaved,  once 
more  the  people  must  pay  the  bills.  The  government  must 
have  its  officials,  the  necessary  buildings,  its  transportation 
facilities;  and  we,  the  people  who  receive  the  benefits,  are 
the  ones  who  must  pay  for  them. 

Some  ways  of  raising  the  money.  As  is  the  case  with  an 
individual,  the  government  does  not  find  that  money  comes 
as  the  result  of  the  mere  wish  to  have  it.  Ways  and  means 
must  be  provided  for  raising  it,  as  well  as  for  overseeing  the 
methods  of  expending  it.  In  the  days  when  the  country 
was  being  opened  up,  the  national  government  received 
money  from  the  sale  of  its  public  lands.  Now  so  little  land 
is  available,  and  so  much  of  what  might  be  homesteaded  is 
so  undesirable,  that  very  few  of  the  government  expenses 
could  be  paid  by  money  from  that  source.  Some  of  the 
cities  and  towns  occasionally  sell  land  which  they  find  they 
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no  longer  need,  or  receive  money  for  the  rent  of  such  prop- 
erty or  of  mines  or  water-power  sites.  City-owned  gas 
works  or  waterworks  produce  revenue.  Licenses,  as  for 
street  trading,  and  fees  for  such  services  as  the  recording  of 
deeds  produce  more.  Special  assessments  for  the  opening 
of  a  new  street,  the  digging  of  a  sewer,  or  the  laying  of  a 
pavement  pay  a  part  of  these  particular  expenses.  No 
government,  however,  could  ever  meet  its  expenses  if  it 
relied  solely  upon  these  methods  of  raising  money. 

Taxation.  The  simplest  way  for  the  government  to 
obtain  money  is,  of  course,  taxation.  All  that  a  govern- 
ment needs  to  do,  it  would  appear,  is  to  state  that  the 
people  must  pay  certain  amounts  and  then  rest  in  comfort 
while  the  money  pours  in;  but  unfortunately  we  are  not 
so  constituted  that  we  enjoy  handing  over  a  portion  of  our 
income  unless  it  is  in  exchange  for  some  definite  thing 
which  we  may  happen,  individually,  to  want.  Taxes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  compulsory,  and  are  levied  with  no  refer- 
ence to  some  particular  service  rendered.  We  are  not 
asked  as  individuals  whether  we  are  desirous  of  having 
police  protection,  or  good  streets,  or  the  safeguarding  of  our 
health.  We  are  given  them  and  charged  our  proportionate 
share. 

Moreover,  in  history  the  idea  of  taxation  was  so  much 
connected  with  the  principle  of  arbitrary  rule  by  a  monarch 
or  an  unfeeling  aristocracy  that  most  people  have  inherited 
a  dislike  for  taxation.  So  strongly  did  our  own  ancestors 
feel  about  this  question  that  the  ship  of  state  was  nearly 
wrecked  before  the  drawing  up  of  our  great  Constitution, 
because  the  earlier  Articles  of  Confederation  failed  to  grant 
to  the  national  government  the  power  to  levy  taxes.  Con- 
sequently, so  far  as  possible,  taxes  must  be  imposed  in  such 
a  way  that  we  hardly  realize  that  we  are  being  taxed, 

Direct  and  indirect  taxation.  Whenever  the  rate  of 
taxation  for  the  new  year  is  announced,  both  for  real 
property  (land)  and  for  personal  property,  people  discuss 
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very  actively  the  question  of  the  assessment — especially  if 
the  rate  has  been  raised.  That  form  of  taxation  is  direct, 
and  they  feel  every  bit  of  it.  So  too  with  the  poll,  or  head,  tax 
imposed  on  voters  in  many  States.  But  people  do  not  always 
realize  that  every  time  they  pay  the  rent  of  a  house,  or  buy 
a  few  yards  of  imported  wool  goods,  or  purchase  a  pound  of 
oleomargarine  they  are  undoubtedly  paying  a  tax.  If  they 
do  not  own  the  house  and  lot  someone  else  does,  and  that 
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tax  is  included  in  the  rent  which  the  owner  feels  he  is  entitled 
to  receive.  The  seller  of  oleomargarine  must  pay  what  we 
call  an  excise  tax,  and  he  will  figure  that  in  the  cost  of  the 
oleomargarine.  The  importer  of  the  woolen  goods  will  have 
had  to  pay  duty  on  the  material  when  he  brought  it  through 
the  customhouse,  and  the  price  of  it  will  be  proportionally 
raised.  Not  only  that,  but  in  States  where  corporations 
must  pay  a  corporation  tax  (a  certain  proportion  of  their 
earnings)  this  will  find  its  way  into  the  final  cost  of  the 
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goods.  And  no  one  knows  just  how  much  of  the  income 
tax,  State  or  national,  is  really  paid  by  those  who  buy 
commodities. 

The  power  to  destroy.  The  power  to  tax  is  not  only  the 
power  to  raise  money,  but,  as  well,  the  power  to  destroy  by 
taxation.  Ordinarily  no  tax  is  intentionally  imposed  which 
will  prove  to  be  so  high  that  the  people  cannot  carry  on 
business.  If  the  tax  on  oleomargarine,  for  example,  should 
be  raised  to  fifty  cents  a  pound,  the  oleomargarine  manu- 
facturers would  have  to  go  out  of  business,  for  with  their 
product  at  that  price  they  could  not  hope  to  compete  with 
the  producers  of  lard  and  butter.  If  the  tax  on  corpora- 
tions should  be  raised  too  high,  corporations  could  not  carry 
on  business,  and  that  form  of  business  organization  would 
pass  out  of  existence. 

But  while  in  general  the  taxes  imposed  are  low  enough  to 
keep  from  interfering  with  the  normal  conduct  of  business, 
sometimes  the  government  feels  that  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  certain  types  of  business  should  be  taxed  out 
of  existence.  The  use  of  opium  is  a  bad  habit  for  a  people 
to  adopt.  So,  while  Congress  does  not  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  this  article,  it  imposes  a  tax  of  three  hundred  dollars 
a  pound  and  in  consequence  has  largely  destroyed  the  trade. 
When  the  makers  of  white  and  yellow  phosphorus  matches 
were  not  kept  from  such  manufacture  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  danger  of  loss  of  teeth  or  decay  of  the  jawbones  of  their 
employees,  the  government  taxed  such  matches  two  cents  a 
hundred.  Since  the  selling  price  for  other  matches  was  only 
a  cent  a  hundred,  the  manufacturers  were  unable  to  meet 
such  competition.  Since  by  the  Constitution  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  prevented  from  interfering  with  child  labor 
within  the  several  States,  it  tried  to  check  the  use  of  such 
labor  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  which  were  sent  from 
one  State  to  another.  Consequently  Congress  lowered  the 
chance  for  profit  on  such  goods  by  imposing  a  tax  on  products 
of  child  labor  carried  from  one  State  to  another  until  they 
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were  stopped  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
declared  such  action  unconstitutional.1 

Bond  issues.  The  power  of  the  national  government  to 
tax  is  unlimited — unlike  that  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, whose  maximum  is  fixed  by  State  constitutions  and 
State  laws.  But  when  the  government  finds  that  some  of 
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its  expenses  are  to  benefit  the  people  for  many  years,  it 
feels  that  in  fairness  the  expense  should  be  distributed 
among  the  people  who  expect  to  profit.  Participation  in 
the  World  War,  by  saving  the  United  States  from  the 
threatened  German  domination,  will  be  fully  as  important 

1  More  recently  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  Congress  the  power  to 
limit,  regulate,  or  prohibit  the  labor  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen, 
but  the  proposed  amendment  was  not  passed  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
states. 

E.  L.-1.8 
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to  succeeding  generations  as  to  those  who  were  forced  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  it.  Hence  the  government,  instead  of  raising 
entirely  by  taxation,  all  the  billions  that  were  necessary, 
resorted  to  another  method — that  of  borrowing.  Liberty 
Bonds  and,  when  victory  was  assured,  Victory  Bonds  were 
issued.  Many  people  bought  them  and  received  a  rate  of 
interest  higher  than  is  common  for  government  bonds.  They 
were  helping  the  government  and  at  the  same  time  passing 
on  the  debt  to  those  who  should  come  after  them. 

Sometimes  we  forget  that  the  issuing  of  bonds  does  not 
take  the  place  of  taxation,  but  merely  postpones  it.  It  is 
easy  to  get  money  by  bond  issues,  since  so  long  as  the  credit 
of  the  government  is  good  we  are  sure  of ,  our  money  back 
when  the  bond  matures.  As  a  result  there  is  a  danger  of 
overborrowing.  Any  man  in  business  knows  that  it  is  wise 
to  borrow  for  permanent  improvements  but  unwise  to  bor- 
row to  meet  current  expenses.  So  it  is  with  the  government. 
But  sometimes  the  men  in  Congress  who  pass  the  laws  which 
authorize  the  government  to  issue  bonds  are  much  more 
interested  in  lightening  the  tax  burdens  of  the  present  citizens 
than  they  are  of  being  fair  to  future  citizens.  It  is  the  pres- 
ent citizens  whose  votes  will  count  for  or  against  them  in  the 
next  election. 

Temporary  borrowing.  Sometimes  the  government  needs 
money  only  for  a  short  time.  There  is  money  enough  which 
will  be  due  in  less  than  a  year,  but  it  needs  the  funds  at 
once.  Then  the  authorities  resort  to  the  issue  of  short-term 
treasury  notes  running  a  year  or  less,  bearing  interest,  and 
sold  to  the  banks,  who  resell  to  other  investors.  When  the 
expected  money  is  received  the  notes  are  paid  off. 

Control  of  our  national  finances.  Since  the  government 
has  so  much  money  to  spend,  Considerable  care  needs 
to  be  taken  in  the  spending  of  it.  In  the  very  beginning 
of  our  government,  under  the  Constitution  the  control  of 
the  finances  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Then  it  was  shifted  to  the  control  of  the  Congressional 
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committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  thence  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Then  it  was  spread  among 
several  committees,  then  sent  back  to  an  enlarged  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

But  none  of  these  methods  seemed  completely  satisfactory. 
The  various  committee  members  were  not  always  inspired 
by  an  unselfish  patriotism.  Special  interests  maintained 
lobbies  at  Washington,  whose  particular  business  it  was  to 
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see  that  legislation  favorable  to  them  was  passed  and  that 
the  taxes  imposed  were  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Various 
members  of  Congress  indulged  in  the  gentle  art  of  logrolling. 
Congressman  Smith  would  agree  to  help  Congressman  Jones 
to  pass  a  certain  law  on  condition  that  the  latter  would  favor 
certain  legislation  in  which  Smith  was  especially  interested. 
Continual  advantage  was  taken  of  the  pork  barrel,  Congress- 
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men  and  Senators  vying  with  one  another  to  see  which  could 
secure  the  passage  of  laws  that  would  result  in  the  govern- 
ment spending  money  which  would  do  their  constituents 
some  good — a  second-class  post  office  erected  in  Basswood 
Corners,  perhaps,  in  place  of  the  fourth-class  post  office 
which  the  size  of  the  community  would  have  warranted. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  national  legislature  even  went 
so  far  as  to  build  their  campaigns  upon  what  they  had 
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gained  for  their  section  from  the  national  revenues.  And 
the  people  of  each  section  seemed  to  have  little  objection 
to  the  pork  barrel  so  long  as  their  own  Congressman  suc- 
ceeded in  "  bringing  home  the  bacon/' 

The  budget.  In.  1921,  however,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  do  away  with  as  much  of  the  leakage  as  possible.  The 
United  States  determined  to  take  up  the  budget  idea,  under 
which  a  trained  budget  director  and  his  assistant  might 
receive  from  each  department  and  commission  the  estimate 
of  its  requirements  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  then  appropria- 
tions were  to  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  their  decisions, 
Major-General  Charles  G.  Dawes  was  our  first  budget 
director,  and  the  savings  he  made  showed  very  clearly 
the  value  of  such  a  method.  Continued  use  has  produced 
still  further  decreases  in  government  expenditure.  The  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  budget  is  that  the  necessary  expenses 
should  be  estimated  and  that  ways  and  means  should  then 
be  found  to  raise  the  money.  It  is  opposed  to  the  idea 
that  money  should  first  be  raised  and  ways  and  means 
then  be  found  for  spending  it. 

Four  years  ago  we  closed  the  fiscal  year  with  ex- 
penditures totaling  $5,538,000,000,  which  included 
payments  under  the  sinking  fund  and  other  public- 
debt  retirements  chargeable  to  ordinary  receipts. 
This  year  we  closed  our  fiscal  affairs  on  June  30  last, 
with  expenditures  aggregating  $3,529,000,000.  The 
reduction  over  the  period  is  slightly  more  than 
$2,000,000,000. 

The  gross  public  debt  on  June  30,  1921,  was 
$23,976,000,000,  and  on  June  30  of  this  year  the 
amount  had  been  reduced  to  $20,516,000,000— a  cut 
over  the  four  years  of  $3,460,000,000.  Accompanying 
this  retirement  of  a  large  portion  of  our  public  debt 
has  come  a  gratifying  decline  in  the  amount  of  interest 
which  we  have  had  to  pay  annually,  the  expenditure 
for  that  purpose  dropping  from  $997,000,000  in  1921, 
to  $882,000,000  in  1925— less  by  $115,000,000.1 


Congressman  M.  B.  Madden  in  Saturday  Evening  Post,  November  7, 1925. 
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ORDINARY  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  CHARGEABLE  AGAINST 

THEM 

In  Millions  of  Dollars.     Figures  are  on  the  Basis  of  Warrants 
Issued  (Net) 


YEARLY 
AVERAGE  OR 
YEAR  ENDED 
JUNE  30 

ORDINARY  RECEIPTS 

EXPENDITURES  CHARGEABLE 
AGAINST  ORDINARY  RECEIPTS 

SUR- 
PLUS 

(+)   OR 

DEFICIT 
(-)1 

Total 

Cus- 
toms 

Income 
and 
profits 
tax 

Miscel- 
laneous 
internal 
revenue 

All 
other 

Total 

Interest 
on  the 
public 
debt  ; 

Public 
debt 
retire- 
ments 

All 
other 

1918 

4,180 
4,654 
6,704 
5,585 
4,104 
3,847 
3,884 
3,608 
3,908 

183 
183 
324 
308 
358 
562 
545 
549 
580 

2,839 
2,601 
3,957 
3,228 
2,087 
1,691 
1,842 
1,762 
1,974 

857 
1,239 
1,442 
1,352 
1,121 
936 
953 
828 
863 

302 
631 
982 
697 
538 
658 
545 
470 
492 

13,792 
18,952 
6,142 
4,891 
3,618 
3,648 
3,404 
2,931 
3,518 

198 
616 
1,024 
997 
989 
1,055 
939 
882 
831 

423 

422 
403 

458 
467 
487 

13,594 
18,336 
5,118 
3,472 
2,206 
2,190 
2,008 
1,5822 
2,199 

-9,611 
-14,298 
+563 
+693 
+486 
+199 
+480 
+677 
+391 

1919  
1920       ...    . 

1921  

1922  

1923  
1924  

1925         .    .  . 

1926  

No  money  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  unless  it  is 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress.  It  is  paid  by  the  Treasury 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  approved  by  the  Comptroller-General. 
The  reserve  is  kept  in  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  in  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  in  Federal  Farm  Loan  banks,  and  in  State 
banks,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Suggested  methods  of  tax  reform.  Many  reformers 
have  felt  that  our  national  methods  of  raising  money  were 
not  adequate;  that  they  have  borne  more  heavily  upon 
the  poor  than  upon  the  rich;  that  they  were  not  levied  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  which  was  most  convenient; 
that  they  took  more  than  was  necessary  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  above  what  was  actually  needed  to  pay 
expenses.  And  most  such  reformers  have  advocated  some 
panacea,  some  cure-all,  which  they  felt  would  establish 
taxation  upon  a  more  nearly  just  and  more  satisfactory  basis. 
Henry  George,  for  example,  developed  the  idea  of  the  single 
tax.  He  felt  that  those  who  received  rent3  from  land  created 

1  Apparent  discrepancies  are  due  to  omitting  of  millions. 

2  From  Commerce  Year  Book,  1926,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  p  664. 

3  See  Glossary  for  economic  definition  of  Rent. 
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nothing  in  return  for  the  money  which  they  received,  and 
that  any  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  was  due  far 
more  to  society  than  it  was  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  More- 
over, people  sometimes  held  land  merely  for  speculation,  in 
hope  of  a  rise  in  price,  and  failed  to  develop  it;  and  this 
kept  the  land  from  being  productive.  His  idea  was  to  have 
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STILL  SOAKING  THE  RICH 

no  tax  imposed  save  that  on  land,  to  "appropriate  rent  by 
taxation/'  and  to  leave  all  other  methods  of  taxation 
untouched. 

More  recently  some  people  have  been  advising  a  sales 
tax — a  certain  percentage  of  each  business  transaction. 
This  method  would  undoubtedly  raise  revenue;  but  it 
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might  very  easily,  as  is  usual  in  indirect  taxation,  pass  on 
the  entire  burden  to  our  old  friend  the  ultimate  consumer, 
the  one  who  finally  pays  for  and  uses  the  goods. 

Tax  exempt  securities.  There  is  one  more  method  of 
reform  suggested  which  might  improve  matters,  and  in 
regard  to  which  there  has  been  much  agitation  recently. 
According  to  the  Constitution  all  bonds  issued  by  States, 
counties,  and  cities  and  other  municipalities  are  exempt 
from  federal  taxation.  Since  the  Sixteenth  Amendment 
allowed  the  federal  government  to  impose  a  national  income 
tax,  many  people  who  have  large  incomes  invested  their 
money  in  such  State  or  local  bonds,  and  have  thus  been 
free  from  the  payment  of  a  federal  tax  on  the  income  from 
such  securities.  Since  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  national 
purposes  remains  the  same,  the  burden  falls  more  heavily 
upon  the  profit  from  productive  industries  and  upon  salaries 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  usual  final  resting  place  of  indirect 
taxes.  Nothing  short  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
can  change  such  a  condition,  and  make  an  adjustment  which 
all  except  those  who  themselves  profit  by  the  present  state 
of  affairs  would  consider  to  be  exceedingly  desirable. 

Our  obligation.  "Tax  dodging"  often  seems  to  be  a 
popular  sport.  We  are  willing  to  accept  the  benefits  which 
the  government  provides  for  us,  but  we  sometimes  seern 
unwilling  to  pay  our  share  in  return.  We  feel  that  a  man 
who  intentionally  cheats  his  grocer,  his  milkman,  or  his 
butcher  out  of  money  which  he  owes  him  is  lacking  in  a 
sense  of  honor.  Yet  when  a  man  comes  to  the  door  to  ask 
us  the  value  of  our  house  the  answer  will  depend  largely 
upon  whether  our  visitor  is  an  assessor  or  a  prospective 
buyer.  A  woman  may  be  scrupulously  honest  in  her  deal- 
ings with  her  associates,  yet  frequently  she  is  not  above 
concealing  about  her  person  certain  dutiable  articles  when 
she  passes  through  customs  on  her  return  from  a  trip 
abroad.  The  fact  that  government  is  impersonal  in  much 
of  its  contact  with  us,  does  not  relieve  us  of  our  respon- 
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sibility  to  treat  it  with  at  least  as  much  fairness  as  we  treat 
those  with  whom  we  come  in  daily  business  contact. 

Then,  too,  we  can  see  to  it  that  others  do  their  part. 
Lobbying  can  be  checked;  logrolling  and  digging  into  the 
pork  barrel  can  be  made  more  unpopular.  An  awakened 
public  conscience  would  do  much  toward  making  it  unde- 
sirable for  our  national  legislators  to  continue  to  indulge  in 
the  money  grabbing  for  their  districts  to  which  some  of 
them  are  addicted.  But  we  must  always  remember  that 
if  we  ourselves  are  unwilling  to  refuse  to  take  unfair  advan- 
tage we  cannot  expect  that  our  neighbor  will  do  otherwise. 

HOW  WE  CAN  HELP  OUR  GOVERNMENT  FINANCIALLY 

1.  What  would  happen  if  the  government  no  longer  received 
money  from  taxes? 

2.  Find  out  the  population  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
How  much  must  be  paid  to  the  government  a  year  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country? 

3.  What  would  be  the  per  capita  share  of  the  national  debt? 
Is  it  greater  or  less  than  before  the  World  War? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  government  spends 
the  money  it  collects.     How  many  of  these  things  could  you  do  as 
well  for  yourself?  . 

5.  List  the  sources  from  which  the  United  States  gets  its  money. 
Can  you  find  out  where  the  money  spent  by  your  city  or  town 
comes  from? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  homesteading  land?     Why  does  not  the 
government  get  as  much  money  from  this  source  as  it  formerly  did? 

7.  In  what  way  does  paying  taxes  differ  from  other  ways  of  spend- 
ing our  money?  Which  way  do  we  prefer  to  spend  our  money?  Why? 

8.  Why  cannot  the  government  lay  a  tax  on  articles  which  are 
sold  in  the  State  in  which  they  are  made? 

9.  Why  do  people  object  less  strenuously  to  indirect  than  to 
direct  taxation?     Which  method  would  take  the  least  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  in  ths  long  run?     Why? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  "the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy"?     Give  examples. 

11.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  types  of  taxation  by  which  our  govern- 
ment collects  money.     Make  a  chart  to  show  the  proportion  which 
comes  from  each  source. 
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12.  To  what  methods  of  borrowing  does  our  government  resort? 
Explain  fully.     Would  it  be  better  to  tax  than  to  borrow? 

13.  Can  you  find  out  how  much  was  raised  by  Liberty  and 
Victory  Bonds?     Why  is  such  a  method  of  raising  money  fairer 
than  direct  taxation  would  have  been  in  this  case? 

14.  What  is  meant  by  tax-exempt  securities?     How  could  the 
federal  government  prevent  such  tax  exemption?     Why  does  it 
not  do  so? 

15.  What  is  meant  by  a  budget?    Why  would  a  budget  tend  to 
reduce  the  national  expenses? 

16.  Is  lobbying  justifiable  under  any  circumstances?    Explain. 

17.  Where  must  all  the  bills  for  the  raising  of  revenue  originate? 
Where  did  the  United  States  get  this  idea?    Is  it  a  good  one?    Why? 

18.  What  is  meant  by  logrolling  and  the  pork  barrel?    How  may 
these  interfere  with  the  economical  administration  of  the  government? 

19.  Where  are  the  national  funds  kept?     How  may  they  be  dis- 
bursed?    Look  up  the  Panic  of  1837  and  find  out  how  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  federal  funds. 

20.  What  methods  of  tax  reform  have  been  suggested?    Mention 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

21.  Look  up  all  you  can  find  about  Henry  George's  single-tax  idea. 
What  arguments  for  or  against  it  can  you  find? 

22.  How  does  the  taxation  of  industrial  bonds  (together  with  the 
tax  exemption  of  State  and  municipal  bonds)  affect  the  normal 
growth  of  industry? 

23.  Work  out  the  steps  by  which  a  constitutional  amendment 
might  be  made  forbidding  the  issuing  of  tax-exempt  securities.    Why, 
under  the  Constitution,  may  not  the  government  tax  such  securities? 

24.  What  is  meant  by  a  sales  tax?     What  arguments  for  and 
against  it  can  you  see? 

25.  Is  it  anything  to  be  proud  of  to  be  able  to  boast  that  you 
brought  goods  into  this  country  without  the  payment  of  the  cus- 
toms duties?     Explain. 

26.  Do  you  think  that  a  smuggler  is  any  more  honest  than  a  thief? 
Explain. 

27.  What  can  you  do  personally  to  make  the  administration  of  the 
finaneial  affairs  of  the  government  more  efficient? 


CHAPTER  XVH 

WHY  WE  HAVE  SOCIAL  MISFITS 

Social  misfits.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  put  together  a 
picture  puzzle  only  to  find  that  there  were  several  pieces 
which,  on  account  of  their  shape  or  size,  did  not  seem  to 
fit  anywhere  and  yet  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  complete 
the  picture  until  the  proper  place  was  found  for  them? 
Human  society  in  these  days  of  interdependence  is  very 
much  like  that.  We  cannot  have  social  harmony  while 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  not  in 
their  right  places. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  the  poverty  in  the  world  is  due 
to  "two  young  ladies,  Miss  Fortune  and  Miss  Management." 
Perhaps  some  individuals  from  their  birth  lacked  a  "  sufficient 
mentality  to  look  after  their  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence." 
That  is,  they  were  feeble-minded:  morons  (adults  with  the 
minds  of  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years),  imbeciles 
(with  a  mentality  of  from  two  to  eight),  or  idiots  (with  no 
more  mind  than  children  of  two  years).  Perhaps  some  of 
them  were  insane.  Perhaps  some  were  born  blind,  or  deaf, 
or  crippled,  or  became  so  through  some  sickness  or  accident. 
Perhaps  there  was  sickness,  intemperance,  or  vice  in  the 
homes  in  which  they  lived,  and  as  a  result  they  were  under- 
fed or  poorly  brought  up  or  could  not  get  sufficient  sleep, 
and  so  were  unable  to  care  for  themselves  as  they  should. 

Faulty  environment.  But  not  all  the  misfits  are  those 
who  are  out  of  the  picture  because  of  any  weakness  which 
lies  within  themselves  or  even  in  poor  family  surroundings. 
Sometimes  their  misfortune  is  due  to  society.  Just  as 
society  expects  every  person  to  follow  that  line  of  specializa- 
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tion  which  will  enable  him  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
society  as  a  whole,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  see  that 
so  far  as  possible  people  receive  their  rightful  return  for 
the  service  which  they  render.  Perhaps  a  worker  is  under- 
paid because  his  employer  takes  advantage  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  push  wages  below  the  point  at  which 
he  can  keep  up  normal  health  and  efficiency.  Such  a  worker 
and  his  family  cannot  fit  satisfactorily  into  the  social  group. 
They  are  apt  to  become  a  part  of  what  is  known  as  the 
submerged  tenth — that  proportion  of  the  population  which 
is  below  the  line  of  a 
decent  subsistence. 
Unfortunately,  these 
may  descend  lower, 
to  get  at  society's 
expense,  as  paupers 
or  criminals,  the  liv- 
ing which  is  denied 
them  as  productive 
workers. 

Unemployment. 
Perhaps  a  man  who 
is  willing  to  work 

Cannot    get    a    job     in    Drawn  by  Kettner 

spite  of  the  greatest 
effort  on  his  part.  Perhaps  his  work  is  what  we  call  sea- 
sonal work,  like  harvesting  or  lumbering,  which  would  keep 
him  busy  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Perhaps  he 
was  "laid  off"  from  a  job  which  he  had  held  for  several 
years,  and  because  of  business  depression  he  was  prevented 
from  getting  work  in  other  lines  which  were  equally  hard 
hit.  Perhaps  the  training  which  had  been  offered  him  at 
school  had  not  been  such  that  it  prepared  him  to  hold  the 
positions  for  which  he  was  naturally  suited;  or  he  may 
have  been  denied  the  education  which  the  schools  offered. 
Perhaps  labor  troubles,  strikes,  or  lockouts  were  responsible 
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for  his  lack  of  employment,  or  a  change  of  location  of  his 
particular  trade  left  him  without  a  job,  or  an  invention 
gave  over  to  machinery  the  work  for  which  he  had  been 
trained.  Perhaps  he  had  passed  middle  age  and  found, 
when  he  lost  his  job,  that  industry  wants  the  young  worker. 
Perhaps  his  job  had  been  taken  from  him  and  given  to 
some  newly  arrived  immigrant  who  was  willing  to  work  for 
lower  wages  than  he  himself  would  accept. 

Perhaps  prices  were  too  high  for  the  wages  he  received, 
these  high  prices  being  due  to  the  inevitable  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  or  to  unscrupulous  profiteering  made  possible 
through  the  holding  of  contracts  or  franchises  dishonestly 
obtained.  Perhaps  as  a  child  he  was  employed  at  work  too 
heavy  for  him  and  so  was  too  worn  out  to  work  at  an  age  when 
he  should  have  been  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  Perhaps 
work  in  unsanitary  factories  had  undermined  his  health,  or 
unprotected  machinery  crippled  him.  Perhaps  he  had 
acquired  lead  poisoning  from  smelting  lead,  or  lung  disease 
from  work  on  the  first  stages  of  cotton  or  woolen  manu- 
facturing. Perhaps  he  had  worked  at  piecework  and 
was  so  speeded  up  by  the  necessity  of  making  a  decent  liv- 
ing that  by  middle  age  he  was  unable  to  work  at  even  a 
moderate  rate. 

Personal  weakness.  The  failure  to  adjust  oneself  to 
the  world  about  one  may  frequently  be  traced  to  mis- 
management. A  man  may  waste  in  intemperance  and  vice 
the  energy  which  ought  to  be  expended  in  productive  labor. 
Indolence,  quarrelsomeness,  or  shiftlessness  may  be  respon- 
sible for  his  failure  to  earn  a  fair  salary.  A  family  may 
really  receive  enough  money  to  support  it,  but  may  not 
know  how  to  spend  it  wisely.  One  social  worker  told  of  a 
family  whose  members  received  money  enough  to  keep 
them  in  comparative  comfort;  but  the  first  of  the  month 
they  spent  all  their  money  on  expensive  dinners  and  on 
going  to  the  theater  and  to  the  motion  pictures,  with  the 
result  that  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  appealed  regularly 
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for  charitable  aid.  After  they  had  been  taught  the  value 
of  a  budget  they  became  a  self-supporting  family. 

Unthinking  efforts  at  relief.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  mankind  when  there  were  npt  enough  of  the 
material  things  of  life  to  go  round,  when  it  seemed  inevitable 
that  some  people  would  have  to  remain  poor;  but  in  this 
day  and  generation,  and  especially  in  this  country,  we  are 
no  longer  living  under  such  conditions.  There  is  enough 
for  all,  provided  only  that  the  division  be  properly  made. 
In  consequence,  we  can  no  longer  feel  that  our  duty  to  the 
poor  has  been  performed  when  we  graciously  dole  out  a 
dime  or  a  quarter  to  a  beggar  who  stretches  out  his  hand 
for  it.  That  was  an  easy  way  to  discharge  our  social 
obligations,  and  gave  us  a  very  comfortable  sense  of  our 
own  importance  and  kindliness.  And  we  probably  went 
on  our  way  serenely  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  man 
to  whom  we  had  given  of  our  abundance  did  not  need  the 
money  nearly  so  much  as  some  others  whose  pride  had 
kept  them  from  begging.  A  story  is  told  of  a  young  college 
student  who  as  part  of  his  initiation  into  a  fraternity  was 
stationed  near  a  theater  in  one  of  our  big  cities.  He  wore 
dark  glasses  and  carried  a  sign,  " Please  help  me!  I  am 
the  father  of  2,000  children."  In  less  than  twenty  minutes 
$2.40  had  been  dropped  into  the  tin  cup  in  his  outstretched 
hand.  Thoughtless  giving  will  never  solve  the  question  of 
poverty.  In  fact,  unwise  giving  is  more  often  a  cause  of 
poverty  than  a  cure  for  it,  and  helps  to  keep  the  poor 
"always  with  us." 

The  criminal.  But  even  greater  than  the  problem  of 
the  poor  is  the  problem  of  the  criminal.  Crimes  are 
wrongful  acts,  or  omissions  to  act,  that  are  so  harmful  to 
society  that  society  has  made  them  punishable  by  law. 
There  are  various  reasons  why  people  commit  crimes. 
Sometimes  it  is  due  to  their  physical  surroundings.  We 
all  know  that  when  it  is  summer  and  the  weather  is  hot 
we  become  irritable  and  lose  our  tempers  more  quickly 
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than  we  do  when  the  temperature  is  low.  So  it  is  not 
surprising  that  crimes  against  person  (such  as  murder, 
manslaughter,  and  assault  and  battery)  are  more  common 
in  southern  countries  than  in  northern  ones,  and  that 
such  crimes  are  more  frequent  in  the  summer  time  than 
in  the  cooler  seasons  of  the  year.  What  is  more,  the 
immigrants  who  have  come  to  us  from  the  warmer  climes 
are  responsible  for  more  of  such  crimes  than  are  those  who 
come  from  cooler  countries,  even  if  they  happen  now  to  live 
in  the  same  section  of  the  same  city.  Similarly,  crimes 
against  property  (theft,  larcency,  etc.)  are  more  common 
in  the  northern  countries  than  in  the  southern  and  more 
frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer;  for  it  is  in  cooler 
latitudes  and  colder  temperatures  that  shelter  and  warm 
clothing  are  more  necessary,  and  food  is  harder  to  obtain. 

But  we  cannot  blame  climate  for  all  the  crime,  for  in 
every  climate  some  people  are  criminals  and  some  are  not. 
Sometimes  crimes  come  as  a  result  of  weakness  in  the  indi- 
vidual. They  may  be  due  to  insanity,  permanent  or 
momentary.  Some  people  who  are  not  insane  seem  to  be 
born  with  criminal  tendencies.  They  seem  from  very 
childhood  to  want  to  do  the  sort  of  things  that  make  them 
very  undesirable  people  to  live  with.  These  people  are 
known  as  born,  or  instinctive,  criminals.  Sometimes  people 
who  are  usually  fine  citizens  feel  that  they  or  their  families 
have  been  wronged,  and  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
Probably  they  never  have  committed  and  never  would 
commit  another  crime.  Consequently  they  are  called 
occasional  criminals.  Sometimes  people  commit  crimes 
because  they  wonder  if  they  are  smart  enough  to  "get  away 
with  it."  And  if  they  are  successful  in  one  such  effort  they 
frequently  keep  on  to  see  how  far  they  really  can  go.  These 
are  what  may  be  called  experimental  criminals,  who  may 
very  soon  "graduate"  into  habitual  criminals,  who  are 
continually  committing  crimes,  or  professional  criminals, 
who  make  their  living  by  their  crimes. 
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Society's  responsibility  for  crime.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  crime  are  social.  Many  times  a  boy's  early  training  in 
crime  comes  from  his  association  with  a  "gang."  When 
a  crowd  of  boys  get  together  they  are  very  apt  to  do 
things  which  individually  they  would  never  think  of. 
One  thing  leads  to  another,  and  before  they  realize  it  they 
have  broken  some  law.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  emu- 
lation in  wrongdoing  as  well  as  in  doing  right.  Even  if 
some  of  the  boys  have  done  nothing  wrong  themselves, 
they  are  generally  judged,  like  old  dog  Tray,  by  the  com- 
pany they  keep.  If  boys  like  this  are  arrested  and  sent  to 
jail  they  may  come  in  contact  with  hardened  criminals, 
and  when  they  are  released  they  may  put  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge they  have  acquired. 

Poverty  is  often  the  cause  of  crime.  Not  all  poor  people 
are  criminals,  by  any  means.  Most  of  them  would  rather 
starve  than  sacrifice  their  honesty  for  their  existence.  But 
undoubtedly  many  people  who  would  be  honest  enough  if 
they  had  sufficient  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  fall  into  crime 
when  these  necessities  can  apparently  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way.  Moreover,  if  they  feel  that  their  poverty  is 
due  to  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  justify  their  theft  or  other 
dishonesty  by  telling  themselves  that  society  owes  them  a 
living  and  if  they  cannot  get  it  by  fair  means  they  must 
take  it  by  foul.  Unfortunately,  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
compromised  his  honesty  once  does  not  hesitate  so  long  the 
second  time. 

Society  is  responsible  for  crime,  too,  when  it  permits 
people  to  herd  together  in  crowded  tenements,  with  poor 
ventilation  and  poor  sanitation,  and  without  the  privacy 
that  each  one  of  us  needs  at  one  time  or  another.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  children  play  on  the  streets  when  they  have 
no  yards  or  playrooms  in  which  to  play;  and  if  they  there 
come  in  contact  with  older  people  of  criminal  tendencies 
it  is  not  long  before  some  of  them,  too,  take  up  careers  of 
crime. 

E.  L.-18 
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The  publication  in  the  daily  papers  of  all  the  details  of 
murders  and  other  crimes  suggests  ideas  to  the  minds  of 
many  people  who  would  not  often  think  of  such  things  if 
they  had  not  read  them  in  print.  And  such  ideas  may 
bring  forth  similar  crimes  as  a  result.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  every  thought  we  think  has  its  effect  upon  our  lives  and 
actions,  and  there  would  undoubtedly  be  fewer  crimes  if 
less  space  were  given  to  such  details  in  the  daily  press. 

Then,  too,  the  uncertainty  of  punishment  is  responsible 
in  part  for  the  increase  of  crime.  Most  of  us  are  unwilling 
to  attempt  any  act  for  which  we  are  certain  to  pay  the 
penalty.  But  when  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  evading  it, 
making  such  an  attempt  has  much  the  same  thrill  that 
comes  from  skating  on  thin  ice.  The  crimes  which  are 
brought  up  in  the  courts  are  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  actual  infractions  of  the  law.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  misdemeanors,  the  less  serious  crimes,  which 
in  many  cases  are  not  wrong  in  themselves,  but,  like  over- 
speeding  in  an  automobile,  are  prohibited  because  of  the 
danger  to  others.  (The  more  serious  crimes  such  as  murder, 
manslaughter,  burglary,  and  grand  larceny  are  known  as 
felonies.)  "Arrest  and  conviction  are  largely  due  to 
accidental  causes  such  as  weak  heads,  warm  hearts,  quick 
temper,  ignorance,  foolishness,  or  drunkenness";  and  it  is 
usually  "the  stupid,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  unskilful  who 
are  caught."1  "The  man  who  deliberately  violates  the  law 
by  doing  that  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong  is  a  real  crim- 
inal, whether  he  be  a  housebreaker,  an  adulterator  of  drugs, 
the  receiver  of  a  fraudulent  assignment  or  a  trade-mark  thief, 
an  insurance  'grafter,7  a  bribe  giver,  or  a  butcher  who 
charges  the  cook's  commission  against  next  Sunday's 
delivery."2  But  in  every  society  there  are  elements  which 
tolerate  and  even  admire  a  man  who  has  successfully  got 
around  the  law  instead  of  really  keeping  it — especially  if 
he  has  made  money  by  it. 

2 Train,  The  Prisoner  at  the  Bar,  p.  4.  2 Ibid.,  p.  92. 
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It  has  been  said  that  any  group  has  as  many  criminals  as 
it  deserves.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  would  be  no 
crime  at  all  in  a  society  where  affairs  were  carried  on  as 
they  should  be.  We  should,  of  course,  be  likely  to  have 
with  us  criminals  who  were  such  on  account  of  their  per- 
sonal weakness,  and  climate  would  still  be  likely  to  have 
some  effect.  But  we  could  largely  do  away  with  the  crim- 
inals for  which  society  is  responsible.  The  personal  selfish- 
ness of  one  person  frequently  causes  crimes  among  others. 
The  employer  who  underpays  his  workers  and  keeps  them 
in  poverty  is  indirectly  responsible  for  their  attempt  to 
wrest  a  living  from  society  in  illegal  ways.  The  business 
man  who  takes  an  unfair,  if  not  actually  illegal,  advantage 
of  his  business  competitor  is  indirectly  to  blame  when  the 
latter  in  his  turn  breaks  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  law, 
for  we  are  all  prone  to  do  as  we  have  been  done  by.  No 
better  than  these  others  is  the  lawyer  who  either  helps  his 
client  to  get  around  the  law  or  finds  ways  by  which  punish- 
ment can  be  escaped  when  the  law  has  been  broken.  And 
in  the  same  class  should  be  put  those  government  officials 
who  wink  at  the  infraction  of  the  laws  for  the  sake  of  friend- 
ship with  the  lawbreaker  or  for  a  money  consideration. 

Lack  of  respect  for  law.  "The  cause  for  crime  is  our 
general  and  widespread  lack  of  respect  for  the  law,  and  this 
in  turn  is  largely  due  to  the  unpunished,  and  unpunishable, 
dishonesty  which  seems  to  permeate  many  phases  of  com- 
mercial (as  well  as  political)  activity."1  Most  of  us  approve 
of  the  law  Which  safeguards  ourselves  and  our  property 
and  feel  that  the  government  should  see  that  that  particular 
law  is  strictly  obeyed  by  all  people.  But  if  a  law  does  not 
directly  concern  us  in  any  way  we  are  indifferent  to  its  en- 
forcement. If  it  interferes  with  our  doing  what  we  want 
to  do,  too  many  of  us  feel  justified  in  breaking  it.  No 
doubt  occasionally  laws  are  passed  which  are  unfair,  at 
least  in  some  cases;  but  so  long  as  a  law  is  on  the  statute 

1  Train,  The  Prisoner  at  the  Bar,  p.  30. 
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books  it  should  be  obeyed — unless  it  is  deliberately  and 
openly  broken  so  that  a  "test  case"  may  be  made  of  it  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  law  is  constitutional  or  not. 
For  if  we  feel  justified  in  breaking  a  law  because  it  is  con- 
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venient  for  us  to  do  so,  we  should  have  no  objection  to  our 
neighbor  doing  the  same,  even  if  it  happens  to  result  in 
the  loss  of  our  property  or  even  our  death.  We  may,  and 
should,  bend  every  effort  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  a  law 
which  we  think  is  wrong  or  undesirable,  but  we  should 
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never  disregard  it.  The  whole  problem  of  crime  really 
grows  out  of  a  selfish  willingness  to  better  oneself  at  the 
expense  of  one's  neighbor,  and  an  unwillingness  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  fair  return  for  service  rendered. 

We  all  know  how  little  use  we  have  for  a  boy  or  girl  who 
is  not  a  "good  sport "  in  the  school  games,  who  wants 
victory  at  any  cost.  We  have  much  more  respect  for  the 
one  who  would  rather  go  down  in  defeat  than  take  a  victory 
which  is  not  fairly  earned.  We  should  hold  the  same  feeling 
about  the  "game  of  life."  When  the  ideal  of  good  sports- 
manship has  become  the  ideal  of  all  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life  the  problem  of  poverty  and  of  crime  will  no 
longer  loom  large  upon  our  horizon. 

WHY  WE  HAVE  SOCIAL  MISFITS 

1.  Can  you  think  of  any  people  of  your  acquaintance  who  have 
failed  to  fit  into  the  social  group?     Was  their  failure  due  to  mis- 
fortune or  to  mismanagement? 

2.  List  all  the  misfortunes  yen  can  think  of  which  might  be 
responsible  for  poverty  or  crime. 

3.  List  all  the  kinds  of  mismanagement  you  can  think  of  which 
might  be  responsible  for  the  same  two  evils. 

4.  How  many  beggars  have  you  seen  on  the  street  during  the 
past  week?     What  were  their  excuses  for  begging?     Have  you  seen 
any  people  similarly  handicapped  who  were  able  to  make  a  living 
for  themselves? 

5.  Do  you  know  any  people  who  are  at  present  out  of  work? 
Do  you  know  any  reasons  for  their  unemployment? 

6.  In  what  two  ways  does  lack  of  social  adjustment  show  itself? 

7.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  a  century  or  two  ago 
there  was  proportionately  less  money  to  be  divided  among  people? 

8.  Make  a  list  of  crimes  which  are  "evil  in  themselves." 

9.  Make  another  list  of  acts  which  are  forbidden  only  because 
they  would  interfere  with  the  safety  or  comfort  of  others. 

10.  What  is  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  class  of  crimes 
committed?     Have  you  ever  seen  in  yourself  an  increase  in  irrita- 
bility in  hot  weather? 

11.  List  the  various  classes  of  criminals.    Which  could  be  diverted 
from  crime  by  the  improvement  of  the  environment?      Which 
would  not  be  likely  to  profit  by  such  improvement? 
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12.  Have  you  ever  done  any  wrong  act  and  persuaded  yourself 
that  you  were  justified  in  doing  it? 

13.  In  what  way  is  it  true  that  "society  owes  everyone  a  living"? 

14.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  attitude  toward  crime  of  the  gang 
you  associate  with  on  your  own  attitude  toward  crime? 

15.  Why  are  the  streets  in  the  crowded  sections  of  our  cities 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "schools  of  crime"? 

16.  Why  is  it  that  some  excellent  people  seem  to  enjoy  reading 
about  the  details  of  crimes? 

17.  Which  is  more  responsible  for  the  publishing  of  news  about 
crimes,  the  newspapers  which  print  it,  or  the  people  who  read  it? 

18.  In  what  way  might  the  "movies"  be  responsible  for  an 
increase  in  crime? 

19.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  reasons  you  can  think  of  why  punish- 
ment for  crime  is  not  always  swift  and  certain. 

20.  Do  you  know  personally  of  any  cases  where  people  have 
escaped  the  penalty  for  crime  even  after  their  guilt  had  been 
established? 

21.  What  is  meant  by  the  saying  that  any  group  has  as  many 
criminals  as  it  deserves? 

22.  What  reasons  do  you  know  why  any  of  your  acquaintances 
have  broken  any  law? 

23.  What  laws  do  you  personally  want  the  government  to  be  sure 
that  everyone  observes? 

24.  Are  there  any  laws  which  you  think  should  not  be  on  the 
statute  books?    What  people  would  profit  by  these  laws? 

25.  What  course  of  action  should  be  followed  in  trying  to  get 
an  unjust  law  removed  from  the  statute  books? 

26.  Have  you  ever  known  boys  or  girls  who  were  not  "good 
sports"?     How  did  the  other  boys  and  girls  feel  about  them? 

27.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  poverty  and  crime  if  we  all 
lived  up  to  the  Golden  Rule  in  all  our  relations  with  our  fellow  men? 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

How  SOCIAL  MISFITS  ARE  HELPED 

Poverty  and  crime  are  the  symptoms  of  a  sick  social  order. 
And  the  causes  of  the  disease,  not  the  symptoms,  are  what 
most  need  treatment.  Public  and  private  charity,  including 
settlement  houses,  free  dispensaries,  asylums,  and  homes,  as 
well  as  courts,  reform  schools,  and  prisons  of  the  right  sort, 
are  needed  to  make  the  patient  more  comfortable;  but  the 
cure  cannot  be  accomplished  until  the  causes  of  the  disease 
have  been  removed. 

Helping  the  handicapped.  If  the  fault  lies  in  the  indi- 
vidual, he  must  be  placed  where  his  handicap  will  be  the 
least  possible  hindrance  to  himself  and  to  society.  The 
schools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  crippled  are  training 
these  unfortunates  so  that  in  many  cases  they  become  of 
greater  social  value  than  more  normal  persons. 

If  the  mentality  is  less  than  it  should  be,  work  is  pro- 
vided suited  to  the  individual's  capacity.  If  the  person  is 
a  moron  there  are  many  types  of  routine  work  at  which  he 
may  be  more  successful  than  a  more  highly  intelligent  person. 
He  needs  to  be  carefully  watched,  however,  as  a  person 
with  such  a  mentality  has  generally  a  weak  character  and 
is  easily  led  astray.  An  imbecile  or  an  idiot  can  be  better 
cared  for  in  an  institution  where  there  are  people  who  un- 
derstand his  needs. 

If  boys  and  girls  are  undernourished,  the  schools  furnish 
them  with  milk  and  other  lunch.  If  the  father  of  the  family 
has  died  or  deserted  his  family,  in  some  States  mothers'  pen- 
sions make  it  possible  for  the  family  to  be  kept  together  in 
order  that  the  children  may  be  brought  up  under  a  mother's 
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care.  Society  is  doing  much  to  compensate  the  individual 
for  some  of  the  handicaps  under  which  he  has  been 
brought  up. 

Improving  the  environment.  If  a  poor  social  or  industrial 
environment  has  been  the  cause  of  crime,  poverty,  or  human 
suffering,  society  must  see  to  it  that  the  necessary  changes 
are  made.  Laws  must  be  passed  which  will  make  unsani- 
tary conditions  in  tenements  and  factories  an  impossibility. 
Some  provisions  must  be  made  by  society  which  will  pre- 
vent the  suffering  which  follows  unemployment,  seasonal 
work,  insufficient  wages,  and  the  like.  Buildings,  especially 
in  congested  sections,  must  be  made  fireproof  and  sufficient 
fire  escapes  must  be  provided.  Child  labor  during  the 
years  while  the  boy  and  girl  are  getting  their  growth  must 
be  forbidden,  and  older  children  must  be  allowed  to  work 
only  in  industries  which  are  not  injurious  to  their  health 
or  morals.  The  number  of  hours  during  which  women  may 
work  must  be  limited,  and  certain  occupations  which  are 
hard  on  women's  health  must  be  closed  to  them.  The 
hours  of  labor  for  men  in  such  dangerous  occupations  as 
mining  and  railroading  must  be  limited.  Belts,  saws,  and 
electric  switches  must  be  covered,  and  other  dangerous 
machinery  made  safe  for  the  workers.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  occupational  diseases.  Many  States  have  al- 
ready made  a  beginning  along  these  lines,  but  the  laws 
need  to  be  made  uniform  in  all  the  States  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  made  thorough  if  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  the  social  and  industrial  environment  are  to 
be  realized. 

All  these  things,  however,  will  take  time.  Many  employ- 
ers are  slow  to  make  changes  which  do  not  promise  increased 
profit  to  themselves;  they  will  improve  industrial  conditions 
only  as  they  are  compelled  by  law.  Many  tenement  owners 
are  more  concerned  with  the  rent  than  they  are  with  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  live  in  the  tenements;  they  will  improve 
housing  conditions  only  when  it  is  more  expensive  for  them 
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to  fail  to  make  improvements  than  to  make  them.  But 
cautious  politicians  are  likely  to  make  laws  which  require 
such  social  improvements  only  when  public  opinion  is  so 
strong  that  they  do  not  dare  to  disregard  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  are  people  who  will  continue  to 
suffer  under  present  conditions.  To  some  we  must  extend 
temporary  help  in  their  own  homes.  This  is  known  as 
outdoor  relief.  In  contrast  with  these  are  the  cases  which 
must  receive  help  all  the  time  in  institutions.  This  is 
known  as  indoor  relief. 


* 
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IT'S  ALWAYS  ONE  THING  OR  THE  OTHER 

Sane  rather  than  emotional  treatment  is  best  for  the  criminal  and  for  the 

public. 

Restraining  crime.  Poverty  does  not  need  to  be  pun- 
ished, even  if  it  is  the  fault  of  the  individual;  it  is  punish- 
ment enough  in  itself.  But  more  active  measures  must  be 
taken  to  restrain  crime.  Formerly  the  chief  purposes  of 
punishment  were  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  the  criminal 
and  to  frighten  others  away  from  similar  crimes.  They 
were  generally  more  successful  in  the  first  purpose  than 
in  the  second.  People  used  to  believe  that  people  were 
either  bad  or  good,  and  that  the  former  were  bad  because 
they  wanted  to  be.  But  more  and  more  we  are  coming  to 
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believe  that  heredity  (those  characteristics  which  an  indi- 
vidual has  inherited  from  his  parents)  and  environment 
(the  surroundings)  shape  a  man's  character,  and  that  we 
with  the  same  heredity  and  the  same  environment  would 
probably  do  the  very  same  things  as  the  one  whom  we 
condemn.  So  we  are  learning  not  to  judge  too  harshly, 
to  be  sorry  rather  than  resentful  when  someone  vio- 
lates the  law. 

Reforming  the  criminal.  That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  we  will  allow  the  criminal  to  continue  in  a  course  which 
is  harmful  to  society.  We  feel  that  we  must  so  shape  his 
environment  that  he  will  be  unable  to  harm  society  further. 
Punishment  is  imposed  with  a  desire  for  his  reformation 
rather  than  in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  If  a  man  is  a  born  crim- 
inal or  has  some  defect  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  him  that 
it  cannot  be  removed,  we  shut  him  away  where  he  can  be 
carefully  watched  over  in  order  that  his  instinctive  criminal 
tendencies  may  not  endanger  society. 

Segregation  and  training.  If  the  offender  is  a  boy  or 
girl  who  has  almost  unknowingly  slipped  into  the  wrong 
path,  he  is  no  longer  thrust  into  jails  and  prisons  along  with 
hardened  criminals,  where  his  presence  is  practically  attend- 
ance at  a  school  of  vice  and  crime.  Instead,  he  is  tried  in 
a  juvenile  court,  generally  by  a  judge  selected  for  his  under- 
standing of  boys  and  girls.  He  is  often  put  on  probation, 
under  the  charge  of  a  sympathetic  probation  officer  whose 
chief  object  is  to  see  that  the  offender  finds  himself  and 
learns  to  adjust  himself  to  his  surroundings.  Frequently, 
instead  of  serving  a  jail  sentence  he  is  forced  to  earn  money 
to  pay  for  the  damage  he  has  inflicted.  If  it  seems  best  to 
shut  him  away  from  his  fellows,  he  is  put  in  a  reform  school 
and  so  is  kept  away  from  the  influence  of  the  older  hardened 
criminal.  He  is  taught  a  trade  and  enabled  thereby  to 
become  a  useful  instead  of  a  harmful  member  of  society. 

Even  if  he  is  older,  if  it  is  his  first  offense,  he  is  often  put 
on  probation  and  given  another  chance  to  go  straight— 
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provided  of  course  that  he  is  guilty  of  some  petty  misdemean- 
or instead  of  a  serious  crime.  Sometimes  the  penalty  imposed 
is  a  choice  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  the  offender  has  no 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  fine.  The  courts  know  that 
a  jail  sentence  is  more  apt  to  hurt  than  to  help  a  person 
who  is  not  by  nature  a  criminal;  so  in  several  cities,  such 
as  Buffalo,  Indianapolis,  and  Chicago,  they  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  payment  of  fines  on  the  installment  plan. 

In  the  case  of  the  older  criminal,  who  has  become  set  in 
his  evil  ways,, the  prison  is  no  longer  the  place  of  torture 
and  inhumanity  it  used  to  be.  He  is  still  carefully  watched 
and  compelled  to  conform  to  the  prison  discipline,  but  he  is 
given  greater  freedom  if  his  conduct  warrants  it.  He  may 
become  a  trusty  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  certain 
duties.  His  sentence  may  be  shortened  as  a  result  of  good 
behavior.  He  may  upon  certain  occasions  be  allowed  to 
go  out  for  a  short  or  an  indefinite  time  upon  parole.  He 
has  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  prison  band  or  orchestra 
if  he  has  musical  talent.  He  may  take  part  in  the  baseball 
games  or  the  other  athletic  activities  of  the  prison.  He  may 
contribute  poems  or  articles  to  the  prison  paper.  He  sees 
movies,  attends  religious  services,  hears  good  speakers  and 
singers,  "listens  in"  on  the  radio.  He  is  put  in  touch  with 
normal  people  and  trained  for  the  normal  life  which  he 
ought  to  lead. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  none  of  these  methods 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  They  make  the  patient  and 
society  more  comfortable,  but  they  do  not  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  same  disease.  Preventive  measures  are  the 
only  means  of  securing  this  result.  While  industrial  and 
social  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  for  people  to 
live  healthful,  useful  lives,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  outcome  is  a  continuance  of  criminality.  If  society 
does  not  see  to  it  that  a  man  has  a  chance  to  be  busy  at 
work  which  will  enable  him  to  live  a  normal  life,  we  cannot 
expect  his  attitude  toward  society  to  be  a  normal  ona. 
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Improvements  in  laws  and  courts.  We  need  to  make 
improvements  in  our  laws  and  in  our  courts.  Our  laws 
need  to  be  simplified  so  that  they  may  be  understood  by 
those  who  are  not  legally  trained,  and  in  many  cases  should 
be  based  upon  equity — real  justice— rather  than  upon  prece- 
dent. Our  courts  and  police  systems  need  to  be  purged  of 
many  of  their  abuses  and  weaknesses.  We  find  judges  who 
are  too  lenient — one  juvenile  court  judge  put  the  same  boy 
on  probation  more  than  half  a  dozen  times,  until  the  boy 
was  finally  sent  to  prison  by  another  judge  for  the  attempted 
murder  of  a  policeman.  We  find  the  cost  of  lawsuits  so 
expensive  that  the  poor  cannot  afford  to  maintain  their 
rights,  the  decision  resting  frequently  more  upon  the  legal 
ability  of  the  lawyers  on  each  side  than  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case.  Corruption  honeycombs  many  police  forces,  and 
vice  and  crime  continue  unmolested— for  a  price.  Even 
when  brought  to  trial,  the  rich  criminal,  or  the  criminal 
employed  by  a  wealthy  criminal  organization,  is  often  confi- 
dent of  a  favorable  decision  even  before  the  case  is  tried, 
because  he  can  afford  to  retain  expensive  and  unprincipled 
lawyers  who  know  all  the  loopholes  in  the  law  through  which 
the  ends  of  justice  may  be  defeated.  While  such  things  en- 
dure we  cannot  expect  to  be  freed  from  the  crime  wave 
which  has  so  recently  seemed  to  sweep  the  country. 

A  chance  to  go  right.  Once  a  criminal  need  not  mean 
always  a  criminal.  Many  a  man  who  has  made  a  misstep 
could  be  saved  for  society  if  his  treatment  after  he  has  left 
prison  were  such  that  it  would  make  him  desirous  of  "  going 
straight."  If  we  let  all  those  who  have  served  a  prison 
sentence  feel  that  they  are  outcasts  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  unable  to  obtain  or  hold  a  position  as  soon  as  the 
fact  of  their  jail  or  prison  sentence  becomes  known,  we  are 
not  giving  them  a  chance  to  come  back.  When  a  man 
feels  that  doors  of  honest  employment  are  closed  to  him, 
what  is  left  to  him  except  a  return  to  his  criminal  ways? 
In  the  forestry  service  in  one  State  an  experiment  was 
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tried  of  allowing  certain  prisoners,  whose  conduct  had  been 
satisfactory  and  whose  crimes  had  not  been  too  serious,  to 
learn  the  work  of  a  forest  ranger,  and  sending  them  out  to 
gain  actual  experience  in  this  line  during  the  closing  months 
of  their  term.  Then  when  they  were  finally  freed  they  had 
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ORGANIZING  CRIME 

training,  experience,  a  job,  and  an  environment  which  kept 
them  away  from  the  temptations  of  their  old  life.  Henry 
Ford  has  taken  into  his  factories  offenders  and  ex-convicts, 
as  well  as  other  types  of  handicapped  people,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  become  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting. 
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The  part  of  the  state.  Whenever  an  undesirable  condi- 
tion is  present  there  are  two  ways  of  remedying  it.  It  may 
be  attended  to  by  the  people  as  individuals  or  by  the 
organized  government.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Christian 
era  care  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  was  generally  in 
the  hands  of  the  Church.  The  deacons  in  the  early  church 
organizations  were  charged  with  such  duties  as  looking  after 
the  poor  and  the  sick.  The  monks  and  the  nuns  in  the 
monasteries  and  convents  later  carried  it  on,  as  did  the 
Begging  Friars  established  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the 
Lollard  followers  of  John  Wycliffe.  Even  today  much  of 
the  work  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor  is  carried  on  by  religious  institutions  or  in  con- 
nection with  them. 

As  community  life  has  become  more  complex,  there  has 
grown  the  feeling  that  the  religious  organizations  may 
not  discover  every  case  of  need  and  provide  impartially  for 
all.  Consequently  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  think  of 
such  work  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  Government,  and  such 
activities  frequently  have  lost  their  earlier  religious  aspect. 
Little  by  little  the  state  has  taken  over  much  of  the  care 
of  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  look  after  themselves, 
and  has  done  much  work  which  would  prevent  people  from 
falling  into  a  condition  where  they  would  be  incapable  of 
self-support.  There  are  almshouses  for  the  poor,  hospitals 
for  the  sick,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  insane,  homes  and 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  growing  up  to  be 
good  citizens  in  their  natural  surroundings.  Moreover,  the 
state  looks  after  sanitation  in  order  that  there  may  be  less 
danger  of  disease,  and  provides  instruction  in  hygiene  in 
order  that  people  may  be  more  careful  of  their  personal 
health  habits.  It  provides  various  sorts  of  schools,  so  that 
its  young  citizens  may  grow  up  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves and  need  no  further  assistance.  In  some  cases  it 
hires  widowed  mothers  to  care  for  their  own  children  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  a  mother's  care. 
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It  makes  laws  to  lessen  the  danger  of  occupational  diseases 
and  industrial  accidents  and  appoints  inspectors  to  see  that 
these  laws  are  enforced. 
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SPARE  THEM  A  SHARE 

An  attractive  and  appealing  poster  issued  by  a  welfare  association  in  its 
annual  drive  for  funds  which  it  apportions  among  the  various  member 

organizations. 

The  work  of  voluntary  organizations.  But  the  state 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  all  the  service  that  is  needed  by 
unfortunate  people.  The  very  nature  of  its  organization 
makes  it  impossible  for  it  to  respond  quickly  to  a  sudden 
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need.  So  the  work  of  individuals,  apart  from  the  state, 
must  go  on.  A  small  group  of  individuals  can  much  more 
readily  see  the  need  and  take  immediate  steps  to  remedy  it. 
If  a  family  were  suddenly  deprived  of  the  breadwinner  it 
might  suffer  from  want  and  hunger  before  the  state  could 
learn  of  it  and  take  the  steps  necessary  to  help.  If  the 
weather  is  unexpectedly  cold  a  slow-moving  organization, 
such  as  public  organizations  must  necessarily  be,  cannot 
get  into  action  quickly  enough  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Social  experimentation.  Then,  too,  the  state  cannot 
afford  to  experiment  with  the  taxpayers'  money.  In  the 
solution  of  social  problems  it  must  work  along  lines  which 
have  already  proved  effective  and  which  are  recognized  as 
such  by  the  majority  of  the  voting  population.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  there  is  need  of  constant  experimentation.  The 
social  order  never  stands  still,  and  the  methods  of  the  social 
agencies  must  keep  pace  with  a  changing  world.  There 
are  always  people  who  have  sufficient  faith  in  one  new 
method  or  another  to  risk  their  time  and  money  upon  its 
effectiveness,  and  they  are  the  people  who  finance  the  inde- 
pendent private  organizations.  And  when  a  new  method 
has  been  tried  out  by  such  people,  and  has  proved  its  effec- 
tiveness, the  state  may  sometimes  step  forward  and  take 
over  the  work  which  the  private  agencies  have  started. 
This  has  been  the  case,  for  example,  with  summer  kinder- 
gartens and  playgrounds.  So  the  private  agencies  must 
blaze  the  way,  discover  the  need,  and  show  its  existence. 

On  the  whole,  too,  the  work  which  has  been  started  by 
the  voluntary  agencies  and  then  taken  over  by  the  state  is 
likely  to  be  more  efficient  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  state  from  the  outset.  The  private 
organization  sets  for  itself  a  high  standard  of  performance 
because  its  members  are  vitally  interested  in  the  matter. 
So  when  the  state  takes  over  the  work  it  takes  over  also 
the  standard,  since  the  public  has  been  trained  to  recognize 
what  can  be  done  in  such  a  case. 
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Welfare  federations.  But  one  difficulty  arises  when  there 
are  many  small  organizations  which  are  aiming  to  help 
those  who  need  assistance.  For  example,  at  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  time  individuals  and  organizations  endeavor 
to  see  that  all  the  poor  people  are  provided  with  baskets 
containing  the  materials  for  a  fine  Thanksgiving  or  Christ- 
mas dinner.  If  each  organization  which  was  interested 


EXECUTIVE    STAFF 

TO  CARRY  POLICIES 

OF  BOARD  &  COMMITTEES 

INTO     EFFECT 


Courtesy  Association  of  Community  of  Chests  and  Councils 

IDEAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  WELFARE  FEDERATION 

This  plan  is  more  or  less  closely  followed  with  such  variations  from  it  as 
local  conditions  demand. 

proceeded  to  give  out  baskets  to  those  who  they  had  heard 
needed  them,  and  paid  no  attention  to  what  other  individuals 
and  organizations  were  doing,  some  people  would  get  several 
baskets  while  others  who  needed  help  just  as  badly  would 
not  be  provided  for.  It  is  just  the  same  trouble  that  we 
found  where  individuals  tried  to  look  out  for  the  needy,  only 
it  is  on  a  larger  scale.  To  remedy  this,  there  has  been  an 
attempt  in  nearly  two  hundred  cities  to  federate  the  various 
organizations,  sometimes  all  of  them  and  sometimes  only  a 

E.  L.-2C 
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part.  In  the  case  of  the  Christmas  baskets,  such  a  federa- 
tion would  establish  a  Christmas  Exchange  which  would 
keep  track  of  needy  people,  whose  names  were  obtained 
from  all  sources.  Each  case  would  be  investigated  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  it  actually  was  a  worthy  case,  and  the 
information  written  on  a  card  and  filed  for  reference.  Then 
if  any  one  of  us  wanted  the  name  of  a  needy  family  it  would 
be  an  easy  thing  to  telephone  or  write  to  the  Christmas 
Exchange  for  it.  The  name  of  the  person  who  had  offered 
assistance  would  be  written  on  the  card.  And  if  someone 
else  called  up  the  Christmas  Exchange  in  regard  to  the  same 
family,  the  Christmas  Exchange  would  tell  them  that  it 
was  already  provided  for;  and  so  the  help  could  be  given  to 
another  family. 

Not  only  does  such  a  federation  prevent  aid  being  given 
too  freely  in  one  case  and  not  enough  in  another,  but  it 
costs  much  less  to  run  organizations  so  cooperating.  A 
single  week  may  be  given  over  to  a  "drive"  and  money 
collected  for  all  the  organizations  at  once.  If  the  federa- 
tion includes  all  the  organizations  in  a  city,  the  money  is 
frequently  gathered  into  a  "community  chest,"  and  the 
people  who  pay  know  that  they  will  not  be  approached  by 
an  individual  agency  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  So  it 
saves  time  for  both  the  individuals  who  give  and  the  socie- 
ties which  collect.  When  all  the  money  is  collected,  a 
Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  business  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  general  welfare  of  the  city  decide  the  proportion 
to  which  each  organization  is  entitled,  and  make  the  proper 
division  of  the  money. 

Individual  responsibility.  There  is  one  trouble,  how- 
ever, with  such  lump-sum  collections:  it  is  so  easy  for 
people  in  their  giving  to  forget  the  number  of  organizations 
included  in  the  federation.  Five  dollars  might  be  a  more 
than  generous  contribution  for  a  particular  person  to  give 
to  one  organization,  but  a  very  small  one  to  be  divided 
among  a  hundred  or  more  organizations,  a  half  dozen  of 
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which  the  individual  was  in  the  habit  of  helping,  for  the 
work  of  the  members  of  the  federations  is  wide-reaching. 
It  runs  from  emergency  aid  and  temporary  relief  to  homes 
for  the  blind,  crippled,  aged,  and  orphaned;  from  employ- 
ment service  to  summer  camps;  from  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls,  and  Big  Brother  and  Sister  Associations  to 
visiting  nurses  and  hospitals,  to  say  nothing  of  such  organi- 
zations as  college  and  social  settlements,  and  bureaus  for 
municipal  research. 
Year-round  citi- 
zenship. There  is 
one  other  form  of 
organization  which 
is  truly  one  for 
service  and  which 
is  frequently  num- 
bered among  the 
members  of  such 
federations,  but  it 
is  not  a  type  of 
organization  which 
aims  to  help  the 
poor  and  needy. 
It  is  interested  in 
making  our  gov- 
ernment One  Which  Drawn  by  Baer  Courtesy  Capper's  Weekly 

shall   govern   well,          WHERE  TO  FIND  YOUR  GOVERNMENT 
and    its    members 

are  voters  who  are  voters  all  the  year  round  and  not  merely 
on  election  day.  That  is,  they  are  familiarizing  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  government  all  the  year  round  in  order 
that  they  may  vote  intelligently  on  election  day,  and  are 
seeing  that  the  elected  officials  are  really  efficient.  Govern- 
ment is  really  only  "the  community  in  action"  yet  most 
citizens  "consider,  criticize,  praise,  or  blame  according  to 
a  lazy  attitude  of  mind."  There  is  no  attempt  to  become 
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fully  informed  upon  public  questions,  no  effort  to  keep  watch 
of  public  officials.  Too  many  decide  how  they  will  vote  on 
most  questions  by  what  their  friends  tell  them  or  by  what 
they  read  on  the  editorial  page  of  their  favorite  newspaper. 

Checking  up  on  public  officials  and  law  enforcement. 
Flexner  has  said,  "The  citizen  can  delegate  power,  but  he 
cannot  absolve  himself  from  responsibility."  The  govern- 
ment is  our  government,  even  if  we  never  cast  a  vote,  never 
look  in  a  paper  to  see  what  the  national  or  State  legislatures 
are  doing,  never  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  way  in 
which  our  city  or  town  is  administered.  Every  official, 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  humblest 
street  sweeper,  will  do  more  efficient  work  if  he  knows  that 
people  are  taking  an  interest  in  his  work;  that  they  are 
ready  to  blame  if  after  careful  judgment  they  consider  he 
has  been  at  fault,  but  equally  ready  to  praise  if  his  work 
has  been  worthy  of  praise. 

Most  of  us  regret  the  graft  and  corruption  which  too  often 
are  characteristic  of  governmental  administration,  but  we 
do  not  do  what  we  can  to  make  such  graft  and  corruption 
impossible.  We  vote  as  readily  for  a  dishonest  as  for  an 
honest  public  servant — generally  because  we  know  nothing 
about  either.  Le  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
ourselves,  we  are  to  be  influenced  more  by  promises  than 
by  past  performance— and  it  is  easier  for  a  dishonest  than 
for  an  honest  candidate  to  promise  impossible  but  interest- 
ing achievements. 

So  a  new  type  of  organization  for  service,  as  we  have  said, 
has  grown  up.  Its  members  are  those  citizens  who  wish  to 
be  voters  365  days  in  the  year,  and  366  days  in  leap  year. 
They  carefully  follow  the  work  of  the  government  and  find 
out  exactly  what  has  been  done.  If  there  is  need  for  the 
passing  of  a  new  law,  they  agitate  for  its  passage.  If  there 
is  need  for  the  enforcement  of  a  law  already  upon  the 
statute  books,  they  "camp  on  the  trail"  of  the  official  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law,  until  in  self-defense  he  is  ready 
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to  do  it.  The  dishonest  politician  is  on  the  job  every  min- 
ute; and  if  those  who  wish  good  government,  and  who  suffer 
most  if  government  is  inefficient  or  corrupt,  are  not  equally 
active,  we  cannot  expect  our  government  to  be  a  really 
good  one. 

Day  by  day  we  are  coming  to  believe  more  fully  that  we 
are  our  brother's  keeper.  We  are  learning  that  man  does 
not  live  to  himself  alone,  and  that  what  hurts  one  hurts  all. 
That  does  not  mean  that  any  of  us  should  shirk  his  own 
dutiqs  or  responsibilities  by  saying  that  our  brothers  are 
our  keepers  and  should  look  after  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  does  not  mean  that  we  should  relieve  our  fellows  of 
responsibilities  which  they  are  able  to  bear,  and  should  bear. 
But  where  we  can,  we  should  endeavor  to  lessen  the  suf- 
fering of  those  who  are  in  want,  and  to  help  back  those 
who  have  fallen  into  evil  ways.  And,  above  all,  we  should 
feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  help  improve  conditions  so  that 
poverty  and  crime  may  be  lessened  and  society  and  the 
individuals  who  make  it  up  may  continue  on  the  basis  of  a 
"square  deal/' 

HOW  THE  SOCIAL  MISFITS  ARE  HELPED 

1.  What  does  your  own  locality  do  to  handle  cases  of  poverty  or 
crime?     What  does  it  do  to  prevent  them? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  oiir  present  methods  of 
dealing  with  poverty?  with  crime? 

3.  Why  is  it  more  important  to  get  to  the  roots  and  remove  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  crime  than  it  is  to  relieve  the  poor  or  punish 
the  criminal? 

4.  What  three  types  of  people  are  there  who  are  not  normal 
mentally?     How  should  each  of  these  groups  be  treated?     Are 
institutions   (if  properly  run)   an  advantage  or  disadvantage  to 
their  inmates? 

5.  Why  should  the  city  or  State  concern  itself  with  such  problems 
as  whether  a  boy  or  girl  has  enough  to  eat,  whether  the  laws  regard- 
ing fire  prevention  are  observed,  or  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  are 
limited? 

6.  What  advantages  do  federal  laws  in  such  matters  have  over 
state  laws?    Are  there  any  disadvantages? 
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7.  What  is  the  difference  between  "outdoor"  and  "indoor" 
relief?     For  what  type  of  cases  does  each  provide?     Would  it  be 
wise  to  give  them  all  the  same  treatment? 

8.  Which  of  the  two  would  you  expect  to  be  provided  largely 
by  voluntary  agencies?     Why? 

9.  Make  up  a  play  in  which  the  various  causes  of  poverty  tell 
how  they  have  brought  disaster. 

10.  How  has  the  purpose  of  the  punishment  of  criminals  been 
changed  in  recent  years? 

11.  Do  you  think  that  the  humane  way  of  treating  the  criminal 
is  a  more  successful  way  of  preventing  crime   than   the   harsh 
method? 

12.  Write  a  story  of  a  boy  who,  as  a  punishment  for  a  theft  which 
he  had  committed,  was  sent  to  a  jail  where  he  was  thrown  with 
hardened  criminals.     Show  how  this  affected  his  later  career.    Write 
another  story,  placing  the  same  boy  in  an  institution  where  all  the 
inmates  were  first  offenders,  and  show  the  difference  which  such 
treatment  would  naturally  produce. 

13.  Are  criminals  prevented  from  continuing  in  an  evil  career  if 
the  court  is  too  lenient?  if  the  penalty  is  too  severe?     Explain. 

14.  Why  should  a  man  be  forced  to  pay  some  sort  of  a  penalty  for 
doing  something  wrong  even  if  the  misdemeanor  is  due  to  his  heredity 
or  environment? 

15.  How  have  such  organizations  as  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and 
the  Campfire  Girls  helped  to  prevent  some  of  the  unfortunate  con- 
ditions mentioned  in  the  text? 

16.  Why  was  the  earliest  charitable  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
churches?     Why  was  part  of  it  taken  over  by  the  states?      Is  any 
charity  work  still  in  the  hands  of  the  churches? 

17.  What  institutions  in  your  locality  have  been  established  by 
the  government? 

18.  What  sort  of  charitable  work  is  best  carried  on  by  the  state? 
Why  should  the  state  do  this  sort  of  work  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
private  agencies? 

19.  In  what  sort  of  work  are  voluntary  organizations  more  effec- 
tive than  government  agencies?     Give  examples. 

20.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  for  state  and  voluntary  agencies  to 
cooperate  in  the  work?    Explain. 

21.  Have  you  an  almshouse  in  your  neighborhood?     How  many 
inmates  are  there?     Why  is  it  better  for  the  city  than  for  private 
organizations  to  look  after  these  people? 

22.  Why  should  the  feeble-minded  and  the  insane  be  looked  after 
by  the  state? 
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23.  Which  of  the  following  cases  would  you  expect  to  be  handled 
by  voluntary  agencies?  which  by  the  state?    Why? 

A  man  with  a  broken  leg  who  has  a  large  family  dependent 

upon  him. 
A  child  in  the  slums  who  has  never  had  a  vacation  in  the 

country. 

An  imbecile  or  idiot. 
A  man  unable  to  do  work  of  any  sort. 

24.  Why  do  old  people  prefer  to  live  in  old  men's  or  old  ladies' 
homes  instead  of  in  almshouses? 

25.  Why  is  a  mother's  pension  system  better  than  the  system  of 
having  the  state  pay  other  people  for  looking  after  children  whom 
their  parents  cannot  support? 

26.  What  voluntary  organizations  do  you  have  in  your  own  town 
or  city?     Make  a  list  of  them. 

27.  Make  a  poster  which  you  think  would  make  people  interested 
in   either   of   the   following   agencies:     child   labor   organization; 
country  week. 

28.  What  advantages  do  federated  charities  have  over  separately 
administered  charities?  what  disadvantages? 

29.  In  what  way  can  you  yourself  be  a  citizen  all  the  year  round? 

30.  Why  is  it  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  keep  track  of  the  work 
of  public  officials  after  such  officials  have  been  elected?     Why  can 
an  organization  do  more  effective  work  here  than  unorganized 
individuals? 

31.  Write  a  story  of  a  government  official  who  entered  the  gov- 
ernment service  with  high  ideals,  but  lost  his  ideals  and  became 
corrupt  because  honest  service  was  not  appreciated.     Write  a  com- 
panion story  showing  the  effect  of  popular  interest  in  honest  officials. 

32.  How  many  organizations  do  you  have  in  your  city  to  keep 
track  of  the  various  government  activities?     What  sort  of  work  do 
they  do? 

33.  Do  you  think  voluntary  agencies  may  ever  be  positively 
harmful  to  society?     Explain. 

34.  What  do  you  think  you  could  do  to  help  the  misfits  in  our 
society? 


CHAPTER  XIX 

SETTING  OUR  STANDARDS 

Choices.  Most  of  us  wish  quite  frequently  that  we  were 
twins,  because  there  seem  to  be  two  things  which  we  want 
to  do  at  the  same  time,  and  there  is  only  one  of  us  to  do  it. 
It  may  be  true  that  we  have  as  much  time  as  anybody  else, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  we  have  all  the  time  there  is.  But 
we  do  not  have  enough  time  to  do  all  the  things  we  should 
like  to  do;  and  we  consequently  must  choose  to  do  the  things 
that  we  like  most  to  do,  and  leave  undone  the  things  we  like 
the  least  to  do.  This  choosing  takes  many  forms.  We  may 
have  to  choose  between  play  and  work,  between  different 
kinds  of  play  and  different  kinds  of  work,  or  between  differ- 
ent objects  we  might  get  for  our  work. 

Money  or  play.  Similarly  with  our  money,  we  have  less 
than  we  should  like.  Therefore  we  have  to  choose  care- 
fully what  we  shall  buy.  We  are  generally  in  the  condition 
of  the  little  boy  who  stood  before  the  drug  store  window 
with  four  shiny  pennies  in  his  outstretched  hand,  gazing 
longingly  at  the  sign  which  read,  "  Chocolate  soda,  five 
cents."  We  never  seem  to  have  enough  money  for  the 
things  we  should  like  to  buy.  But  money  is  scarce  for 
most  of  us  because  we  haven't  time  or  energy  enough  to 
earn  as  much  as  we  should  like  to  earn.  Besides,  if  we 
worked  all  the  time  we  should  have  no  time  to  play,  and 
everyone  likes  to  play — that  is,  everybody  worth  mention- 
ing. One  of  our  many  problems  is,  therefore,  that  of 
choosing  whether  to  deprive  ourselves  of  play  in  order  to 
get  certain  goods  that  we  want,  or  to  do  without  the  goods 
in  order  to  have  time  to  play  as  much  as  we  should  like. 
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There  are  people  who  think  that  we  in  this  country  work 
too  hard,  too  many  hours  a  day,  and  too  many  days  in  the 
year.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  could  supply  ourselves 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  if  we  could  work  four  hours  a 
day.  That  is  probably  true,  but  we  could  not  have  as  many 
goods  for  four  hours'  work  a  day  as  we  can  under  the  same 
state  of  civilization  for  eight  hours'  work.  We  have  daily 
to  take  our  choice,  therefore,  between  more  leisure  and 
more  goods. 

Effects  of  machinery.  When  it  is  said  that  the  improve- 
ments of  machinery  will  soon  enable  us  to  get  along  with 
four  hours'  work  a  day,  it  can  only  mean  that  some  day 
we  may  be  able  to  live  as  well  as  we  now  live,  by  working 
four  hours  a  day.  We  can  say  that  if  we  were  willing 
to  live  as  well  as  our  grandfathers  lived,  we  could  get  along 
now  with  four  hours'  work  a  day.  The  question  is,  would 
we  want  to  live  as  our  grandfathers  lived?  Probably  not. 
Then  we  may  ask,  will  our  grandchildren  be  willing  to  live 
as  we  live?  Again  the  answer  is,  probably  not.  They  will 
have  to  choose  between  working  four  hours  a  day  and  living 
as  well  as  we  live,  and  working  eight  hours  a  day  and  living 
twice  as  well  as  we  live.  There  is  a  fair  probability  that  they 
will  choose  the  latter. 

The  majority  of  us  in  America  spend  much  of  our  time, 
our  energy,  and  our  money  in  "keeping  up  with  the  Joneses." 
We  have  to  have  an  automobile,  or  a  new  set  of  parlor  fur- 
niture, or  a  radio  set,  because  the  next-door  neighbors  have 
these  things,  and,  unless  the  American  disposition  changes, 
we  shall  always  be  likely  to  prefer  more  things  with  harder 
work,  rather  than  fewer  things  with  less  work  and  more 
leisure  time  at  our  disposal.  On  the  whole,  those  na- 
tions in  which  it  is  the  general  habit  to  take  prosperity 
in  the  form  of  more  leisure  do  not  seem  to  attract  many 
immigrants,  even  from  among  the  advocates  of  the  four- 
hour  day.  Those  that  take  their  prosperity  in  the  form  of 
more  goods  are  the  countries  in  which  most  people  seem  to 
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prefer  to  live,  and  the  country  in  which  we  ourselves  should 
prefer  to  live  when  we  are  given  the  choice. 

Standards  of  living.  In  simplest  terms,  the  standard  of 
living  means  all  those  things  which  one  insists  on  having.1 
These  might  be  grouped  under  seven  heads:  safety,  shelter, 
health,  education,  employment,  recreation,  spiritual  and 
cultural  life. 

Not  all  incomes  are  equal,  of  course,  and  since  all  individ- 
uals do  not  have  the  same  amount  of  money  to  spend,  it  is 
not  possible  for  them  to  have  the  same  things,  even  if  they 
wanted  to.  Each  of  us  must  choose  what  he  will  have  and 
what  he  will  go  without,  and  upon  the  wisdom  of  that  choice 
depends  his  happiness.  No  standard  of  living  should  provide 
nothing  except  work.  "All  work  and  no  play"  still  "makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy."  An  occasional  seeming  extravagance,  if 
it  be  in  the  form  of  recreation,  or  if  it  give  a  new  zest  to 
living,  may  be  a  good  thing.  But  too  much  recreation 
becomes  dissipation,  and  continued  extravagance  is  neither 
good  business  nor  real  enjoyment. 

The  chief  decision  which  each  of  us  will  have  to  make 
in  planning  his  economic  life  is  just  how  good  a  living  can 
be  afforded.  And  when  the  decision  is  made,  he  must 
stick  to  his  standard  no  matter  what  the  temptations  to 
add  more  luxuries.  Sometimes,  of  course,  one's  standards 
may  be  raised  by  producing  at  home  some  of  the  things 
which  are  needed  for  the  use  of  the  family:  for  example, 
farm  products  for  home  consumption,  gardens  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  cities,  or  furniture  and  clothing  made  by  the  labor  of 
some  member  of  the  family.  But  the  desire  for  a  higher 
standard  should  never  lead  one  into  debt.  To  be  a  success- 
ful economic  citizen,  one  must  learn  to  live  within  one's 
means,  to  save  some  part  of  one's  earnings,  to  judge  between 
the  important  and  unimportant  in  spending,  and  to  look 
ahead  and  plan  for  the  future. 

1A  more  accurate  definition,  however,  is,  "all  habits  of  consumption 
which  individuals  place  ahead  of  marriage  and  raising  a  family." 
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Thrift.  Thrift  means  much  more  than  merely  saving 
money.  It  implies  industry,  good  management,  prosperity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thrifty  person  will,  in  the  long  run. 
spend  more  money  than  the  unthrifty  person  because  he  will 
have  more  to  spend.  But  he  spends  money  only  when  he 
can  afford  it,  and  he  buys  only  articles  which  are  suitable  and 
not  more  expensive  than  he  can  really  afford.  He  does  not 
forget  that  he  may  need  money  in  the  future,  and  he  is  apt  to 
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plan  his  savings  first,  instead  of  saving  only  what  is  left 
after  he  has  bought  what  he  wishes,  which  generally  amounts 
to  little  or  nothing.  And,  having  a  plan  for  the  management 
of  his  income,  he  generally  becomes  financially  independent. 
The  unthrifty  "  are  not  so."  They  live  in  the  present  with- 
out regard  for  the  future;  are  careless  in  buying  and  in  the 
use  of  what  is  bought;  and  only  too  often  learn  the  bitter 
lesson,  which  Mr.  Micawber  learned  but  was  never  able  to 
put  into  practice:  "Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual 
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expenditure  nineteen  six,  result  happiness.  Annual  income 
twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  twenty  pounds  ought 
and  six,  result  misery.  The  blossom  is  blighted,  the  leaf 
is  withered,  the  God  of  Day  goes  down  upon  the  dreary 
scene,  and — and,  in  short,  you  are  forever  floored." 

True  thrift.  Some  people  who  consider  thrift  a  virtue, 
talk  as  though  the  chief  part  of  thrift  were  going  without 
things  which  we  should  like  to  have,  in  order  to  save  money. 
But  a  man  who  merely  tucked  away  his  money  in  an  old 
stocking,  or  hid  it  under  the  floor,  would  not  be  really  a 
thrifty  man.  He  would  be  a  miser,  for  true  thrift  does 
not  consist  of  hoarding  money.  To  hoard  money  in  these 
days  is  a  thriftless  thing  to  do  with  it.  To  hoard  money, 
to  have  it  idle  when  it  might  be  working  for  you,  is  a  form 
of  waste.  Even  if  you  put  it  in  a  savings  bank,  it  is  not 
idle.  You  will  get  interest  on  your  deposit  and  the  bank 
will  get  the  money  out  again  as  soon  as  possible  and  set  it 
to  work.  The  bank  must  do  this  in  order  to  pay  you  interest 
for  your  money.  It  will  put  your  money  to  work  by  lending 
it  to  someone  who  needs  it  in  his  business.  If  a  dairyman 
needs  another  cow  and  has  not  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  her,  he  may  get  it  from  the  savings  bank.  If  he  is  a 
really  good  dairyman  and  needs  the  cow,  she  will  enable 
him  to  pay  back  the  loan  and  leave  him  some  money  besides. 
So,  as  a  result  of  your  saving,  there  is  a  slightly  larger 
supply  of  milk  for  people  who  need  it  and  the  dairyman  has 
something  extra  to  pay  him  for  his  work.  In  other  words, 
thrift  consists  in  spending  money,  but  in  spending  it  wisely 
instead  of  unwisely,  in  spending  it  for  things  which  will  do 
you  the  most  good  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  present. 

Present  and  future  wants.  One  of  the  first  problems, 
then,  k-to  divide  your  expenditures  between  your  present 
wants  and  your  future  wants.  Most  of  us  have  a  hard 
time  going  past  a  confectionery  store  or  an  ice-cream  parlor, 
even  when  we  know  that  by  going  without  such  indulgences 
we  may  be  able  to  purchase  a  new  dress  or  suit  of  clothes  in 
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the  future.  And  the  lure  of  the  movie,  which  is  always  with 
us,  is  apt  to  be  more  clearly  heard  than  the  call  of  a  distant 
college  education.  People  tell  us  that  we  need  to  save  for  a 
rainy  day,  but  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  the  rain  will  never  fall 
on  us,  or  that  someone  else  will  be  willing  to  loan  us  his 
umbrella,  so  that  we  ourselves  need  to  take  no  thought  for  a 
time  like  that.  Yet  if  we  should  spend  all  our  income  on  the 
wants  of  the  immediate  present,  we  might  find  ourselves  in 
our  old  age  with  nothing  to  live  on.  In  fact,  disaster  might 
come  much  sooner  if  we  should  be  ill  or  temporarily  unable 
to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  try  to  save  all 
our  money  and  not  spend  enough  on  present  needs  to 
maintain  our  working  capacity  at  its  maximum,  that 
would  be  poor  economy.  There  may  be  individuals  here 
and  there  who  are  trying  to  save  too  much  for  the  future 
and  who  are  not  spending  enough  on  present  needs.  There 
are  many  more,  however,  who  do  just  the  opposite;  who 
are  spending  much  more  on  present  needs  than  is  necessary 
to  maintain  their  working  capacity  at  its  maximum.  There- 
fore more  people  will  be  benefited  by  a  thrift  campaign 
than  by  a  campaign  in  favor  of  spending  more  money 
on  present  needs.  If  there  were  a  world  in  which  people 
were  generally  trying  to  save  too  much,  and  were  not  spend- 
ing enough  on  the  present,  in  that  world  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  an  anti-thrift  campaign.  However,  since  this  is 
not  that  kind  of  a  world,  we  need  not  worry  about  that 
problem. 

Education.  One  of  the  thriftiest  things  young  people  can 
do  is  to  spend  money  on  their  education.  By  so  doing  they 
will  increase  their  earning  power  in  the  future,  even  though 
they  may  deprive  themselves  of  some  luxuries  they  might 
have  in  the  present.  Having  the  proper  training  frequently 
means  the  difference,  in  later  years,  between  being  kept  with 
one's  nose  to  the  grindstone  in  order  to  make  enough  money 
to  support  a  cramped  existence,  and  being  busied  with 
work  that  is  profitable  as  well  as  enjoyable.  Education  is 
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an  investment  which  probably  pays  a  higher  return  than 
any  other  investment  a  boy  or  girl  can  make  of  capital 
and  time. 

Perishable  and  durable  consumers'  goods.  When  we 
spend  money,  very  few  of  us  stop  to  think  exactly  what 
we  are  getting,  and  why  we  are  getting  it.  We  see  some- 
thing in  a  shop  window  which  attracts  our  fancy,  and  if  we 
have  money  enough  in  our  pockets  we  immediately  purchase 
it.  Later,  as  often  as  not,  we  wonder  how  we  ever  came  to 
buy  that  particular  article.  If  we  stopped  to  think  more 
frequently  than  we  do,  we  should  be  more  careful  that 
in  buying  what  are  known  as  consumers'  goods  (that  is, 
goods  which  are  used  to  satisfy  our  wants  directly)  we  were 
buying  those  which  would  not  be  used  up  immediately. 
A  dwelling  house  is,  strictly  speaking,  consumers'  goods, 
but  it  is  durable,  and  will  last  a  long  time.  An  ice-cream 
soda  is  consumers'  goods,  but  it  does  not  last  long.  To 
spend  money  on  a  dwelling  house  is  to  plan  for  the  future. 
To  spend  it  on  ice-cream  soda  is  to  think  only  of  the  pres- 
ent. To  spend  more  than  is  necessary  on  perishable  con- 
sumers' goods  is  to  be  extravagant.  It  is  much  more 
thrifty  to  spend  it  on  more  durable  consumers'  goods  instead, 
and  gives  us  much  more  lasting  satisfaction  as  well. 

Producers'  goods.  Most  forms  of  thrift,  however,  con- 
sist in  buying  producers'  goods  instead  of  consumers'  goods. 
A  plow,  for  example,  is  producers'  goods;  whereas  bread  is 
consumers'  goods.  No  one  desires  to  consume  a  plow  in 
any  form.  He  does  not  care  for  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  it  gives  him  directly;  he  cares  for  it  because  of 
some  consumers'  goods  it  will  enable  him  to  get;  in  other 
words,  it  satisfies  him  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 
consumers'  goods.  All  tools,  machines,  factory  buildings, 
shops,  engines,  etc.,  are  of  this  class. 

The  right  way  to  spend  money.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  one  is  spending  money  in  either  case; 
the  thrifty  person  is  spending  money  as  truly  as  an  extrava- 
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gant  person.  He  is  merely  spending  it  on  a  different  class 
of  goods.  However,  as  suggested  above,  the  thrifty  person 
may  spend  it  indirectly  by  putting  it  in  the  bank  and  letting 
the  bank  lend  it  to  someone  who  needs  to  buy  either  pro- 
ducers' goods  or  some  durable  consumers'  goods.  It  would 
be  a  poor  bank  that  would  lend  money  for  an  extravagant 
purpose.  Every  well-managed  savings  bank  lends  only  for 
thrifty  purposes;  that  is,  to  some  person,  company,  or  cor- 
poration who  needs  more  or  better  equipment  in  business 
or  to  someone  who  wants  to  buy  a  dwelling  house  or  some 
other  piece  of  durable  goods. 

It  is  sometimes 
said,  but  mis- 
takenly, that 
extravagant 
spending  gives 
employment  to 
labor.  If  a  rich 
woman  buys  a 
dozen  dresses 
which  she  does 
not  need,  it 
would  seem  that 
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she  was  benefit-  How  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  MEN  DIVIDE  THEIR 

.    .       ,  INCOMES 

ing  society,  be- 
cause she  was  giving  employment  to  the  manufacturers  of 
the  goods  and  the  makers  of  the  clothes.  But  we  never 
stop  to  think  that  if  these  people  had  not  been  engaged  in 
such  work,  they  might  have  been  busied  with  the  produc- 
tion of  either  producers'  or  more  durable  consumers'  goods. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  has  been  given  by  a  French- 
man, Frederic  Bastiat.1  "A  worthy  shopkeeper,  Jacques 
Bonhomme,  who  is  about  to  punish  his  son  for  breaking  a 
pane  of  glass,  is  remonstrated  with  by  sympathetic  onlook- 
ers who  argue  that  the  boy  is  really  a  public  benefactor  be- 
1  Frederic  Bastiat:  Sophisms  of  Political  Economy. 

E.  L.-21 
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cause  he  has  made  work  for  the  glazier  who  will  then  have 
the  cost  of  the  new  pane  of  glass  to  spend,  so  that  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  others  will  share  in  the  benefit.  But 
the  bystanders  do  not  realize  that  if  the  shopkeeper  spends 
the  money  in  replacing  the  broken  pane  of  glass,  he  can- 
not spend  it  in  replacing  his  shoes,  which  are  down  at  the 
heel,  or  in  placing  a  new  book  on  his  shelf.  Let  us  see 
how  the  account  stands  with  trade  in  general.  The  pane 
being  broken,  the  glazier's  trade  is  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
six  francs.  That  is  what  we  see.  If  the  pane  had  not  been 
broken,  the  shoemaker's  or  some  other  trade  would  have 
been  encouraged  to  the  extent  of  six  francs.  That  is  what 
we  don't  see.  .  .  .  Trade,  in  general,  has  no  interest .  .  . 
whether  windows  are  broken  or  not. 

"Let  us  see  again  how  the  account  stands  with  Jacques 
Bonhomme.  He  spends  six  francs  and  gets  neither  more 
nor  less  than  he  had  before;  namely,  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  pane  of 'glass. 

"Now  as  the  good  burgess,  Jacques  Bonhomme,  consti- 
tutes a  fraction  of  society  at  large,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  society,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  and  after  all  account  of 
labor  and  enjoyment  have  been  squared,  has  lost  the  value 
of  the  pane  which  has  been  broken." 

Waste.  In  our  spending,  we  should  always  guard  against 
waste.  If  we  buy  more  food  than  we  need,  and  put  the 
left-overs  into  the  garbage  can;  if  we  buy  more  dresses  or 
suits  than  are  required,  and  sell  them  to  the  rag  man  when 
they  have  gone  out  of  style;  if  we  buy  an  automobile  on  the 
instalment  plan,  and  lose  it  because  we  are  unable  to  meet 
the  payments;  we  are  not  getting  the  most  for  our  money. 
We  generally,  too,  are  depriving  ourselves  of  commodities 
or  pleasures  which  we  desire,  and  for  which  we  should  have 
had  sufficient  money  if  we  had  guarded  sufficiently  against 
waste. 

Waste  is  not  confined  to  the  rich  alone,  though  the  woman 
who  has  sometimes  as  many  as  a  thousand  dresses  in  her 
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closet,  though  "she  rarely  wears  any  but  the  last  three  she 
bought/'  may  be  a  more  striking  example  than  the  shop 
girl  who  buys  a  hand  bag  for  a  dollar  ninety-five  cents  and 
later  decides  she  does  not  like  it  and  never  carries  it:  both 
alike  are  wasters. 

Fashions  in  spending.  One  of  the  difficulties  which 
everyone  must  face  who  tries  to  spend  his  money  wisely, 
is  the  multitude  of  temptations  to  spend  unwisely.  If  all 
one's  neighbors  and  associates  are  spending  money  extrava- 
gantly, it  is  very  difficult  for  the  individual  to  avoid  follow- 
ing the  fashion.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  fashions  that 
promote  extravagance  or  the  unwise  spending  of  money. 
However,  there  are  good  as  well  as  bad  fashions.  One  of 
the  hopeful  things  about  the  situation  is  that  large  num- 
bers of  people  can,  by  working  together,  set  their  own 
fashions  or  their  own  standards  of  expenditure.  They  can, 
of  course,  set  their  own  fashions  in  extravagance,  but  it  is 
equally  possible  for  them  to  set  their  own  fashion  in  the 
direction  of  wisdom  or  good  sense.  For  example,  there  are 
some  cases  where  high-school  girls  have  agreed  among 
themselves  not  to  overdress  for  their  graduation  exercises. 
Where  they  can  cooperate  in  this  way,  they  are  able  to 
dress  well,  and  to  look  just  as  pretty  as  though  they  had 
spent  money  lavishly  on  ostentatious  dress. 

If  the  fashion  is  set  on  the  scale  of  extravagance,  the 
individual  feels  more  or  less  helpless.  If  it  is  set  on  the 
scale  of  simplicity,  good  taste,  and  real  beauty,  everyone 
can  dress  simply,  in  good  taste,  and  beautifully.  The  prin- 
ciple that  applies  to  the  case  of  graduation  dresses  may 
apply  to  everything  else  that  we  buy.  It  may  apply  to  the 
community  at  large  as  well  as  to  a  graduating  class.  If 
educated  people  who  appreciate  what  simplicity,  good  taste, 
and  beauty  really  are  will  all  cooperate  to  set  the  fashion, 
then  everybody  can  dress  well  and  live  well  without  spend- 
ing enormous  quantities  of  money.  If,  however,  educated 
people  refuse  to  cooperate  in  this  way,  every  individual  will 
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feel  compelled  to  dress  and  live  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing custom. 

One  needs  only  to  look  at  some  of  the  old  fashion  plates 
of  the  styles  that  were  in  vogue  half  a  century  ago,  to  see 
how  ridiculous,  laughable,  and  positively  ugly  fashions  may 
become;  and  yet  an  individual  living  at  that  time  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  follow  the  fashion,  and  we  are  not  arguing 
that  she  should.  We  are  merely  arguing  that  people  should 
try  to  make  fashions  better.  We  are  all  creatures  of  habit 
and  fashion,  at  least  to  a  large  extent.  The  question  is, 
shall  we  merely  drift  along  and  let  silly  people  make  the 
fashions  for  us,  because  a  change  of  fashion  means  money 
in  the  pockets  of  those  who  produce  clothing,  or  shall  we 
ourselves  try  to  guide  the  fashions  in  the  direction  of  wisdom 
and  sanity?  It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  cooperation— 
that  is,  a  great  deal  of  thinking  together,  planning  together, 
and  working  together — In  order  to  accomplish  the  latter. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  cooperation  in  the  world,  but 
there  is  no  kind  that  is  more  needed. 

Budgeting  our  expenses.  In  some  of  the  arid  regions  of 
our  Far  West  there  is  considerable  rainfall,  but  it  comes 
very  unevenly.  At  one  time  there  is  so  much  rain  that  it 
runs  in  streams  and  does  the  crops  no  good,  then  there  is  a 
long  dry  spell  when  there  is  not  rain  enough  to  keep  the 
crops  alive  and  growing.  By  building  reservoirs  and  saving 
the  water  in  the  time  of  abundant  rainfall,  and  then  letting 
it  out  of  the  reservoirs  to  irrigate  the  crops  in  time  of  drought, 
a  vast  improvement  is  made  in  the  agricultural  situation. 
Too  many  of  us  spend  our  money  in  the  fashion  in  which 
the  water  was  distributed  before  the  reservoir  was  built. 
We  spend  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  when  something 
happens  to  attract  the  eye,  and  without  regard  to  any 
permanent  plan.  Then  when  we  happen  really  to  need 
something,  we  do  not  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Spending  money  according  to  a  well-thought-out  plan  is 
sometimes  called  the  budgeting  system;  that  is,  when  one 
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knows  his  probable  income,  he  sits  down  and  tries  to  plan 
the  wisest  possible  expenditure  of  that  income  for  the 
year.  Then,  so  far  as  possible,  he  adheres  to  that  plan  and 
does  not  buy  unnecessary  things  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  Buying  according  to  a  budget,  like  spending 
money  thriftily,  helps  the  buyer  in  two  different  ways  in 
addition  to  the  general  advantage  of  thrift.  In  the  first 
place,  as  already  pointed  out,  it  enables  him  to  get  the  most 
out  of  his  money.  In  the  second  place,  it  helps  to  stabilize 
the  whole  industrial  system.  Of  course,  one  individual 
spender  spending  according  to  a  budget  has  very  little  effect 
on  the  whole  industrial  system.  It  is  like  saying  that  if 
you  drop  a  pebble  into  the  ocean  you  raise  the  level  of  the 
entire  ocean— which  is  probably  a  correct  mathematical 
statement,  but  does  not  make  much  impression  on  the 
human  eye.  However,  the  more  people  we  can  get  to  spend 
money  according  to  a  budget,  the  more  influence  they  will 
have  on  the  industrial  system. 

Suppose  every  farmer,  when  he  sells  his  crops,  has  money 
in  his  pocket  and  spends  it  at  once.  The  stores  will  be 
doing  a  big  business;  they  will  be  sending  orders  to  the 
wholesale  houses  and  these  will  be  sending  orders  to  the 
factories  at  a  great  rate.  Business  will  seem  to  boom. 
But  after  the  farmers'  money  is  spent  there  is  no  more 
buying,  the  stores  are  selling  little  or  nothing,  fewer  orders 
are  going  to  the  wholesale  houses,  and  these  are  sending 
fewer  orders  to  the  factories.  There  is  general  stagnation. 
If,  however,  the  farmer  would  spend  his  money  according 
to  a  budget,  he  would  spread  his  expenditures  throughout 
the  year.  The  stores  would  be  doing  a  regular  business, 
and  there  would  be  no  such  period  of  business  boom  .as 
that  described  above,  with  a  subsequent  period  of  business 
depression. 

However,  there  are  other  people  besides  farmers  who 
might  spend  their  money  very  unevenly  if  they  spent  it 
when  they  had  it,  instead  of  spending  it  according  to  their 
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regular  needs.  Carpenters  and  builders  are  usually  busier 
in  good  weather  than  in  freezing  winter  weather.  Suppose 
they  spend  their  wages  as  fast  as  they  come  in;  when 
winter  comes  on  and  there  is  no  work,  they  have  no  money 
to  spend.  This  condition  also  tends  to  make  business 
uneven.  However,  if  they  bought  according  to  a  budget, 
and  saved  up  some  of  their  money  during  the  months  when 
there  was  plenty  of  work,  they  would  have  something  to 

spend  during  the 
months  when 
there  was  little 
work.  The  stores 
and  the  factories 
would  be  doing  a 
fairly  even  busi- 
ness throughout 
the  year.  Thus 
the  budgeting 
system,  if  gener- 
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tend  greatly  toward  the  stabilization  of  business.  In  this 
way  we  do  ourselves  good  by  making  better  business  con- 
ditions for  everybody,  in  addition  to  getting  the  most  for 
the  money  we  happen  to  spend  for  ourselves. 

Not  only  do  many  individuals  and  families  benefit  by 
the  economies  which  come  from  a  well-organized  budget, 
but  most  of  the  railroads,  department  stores,  hotels,  and 
banks  are  now  operated  on  a  budget  plan. 

Planning  our  own  budgets.  One  thing  that  frightens 
many  of  us  away  from  the  idea  of  a  budget  is  the  feeling 
that  we  have  to  take  someone's  plan  and  use  it  without 
making  any  changes.  Many  times  we  might  prefer  to  save 
on  rent  in  order  to  have  more  money  to  spend  on  clothes,  or 
spend  less  on  our  clothes  and  eat  the  things  which  we  most 
enjoy  even  if  they  are  rather  expensive.  It  is  true  that  speci- 
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men  budgets  have  been  worked  out  for  incomes  of  various 
sizes.  But  these  are  really  only  suggestions,  which  it  is  wise 
to  keep  in  mind  when  we  make  out  the  budget  which  will 
best  fit  our  personal  needs.  Then  we  shall  not  be  so  likely  to 
spend  more  money  than  we  had  intended  on  the  things 
which  we  do  not  really  want.  Probably  the  first  time  any 
of  us  makes  out  a  budget  he  will  find  that  he  has  not  real- 
ized the  cost  of  the  things  for  which  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  provide.  But  by  making  changes  in  accordance 
with  what  he  finds  his  needs  to  be,  he  will  finally  work  out 
the  most  satisfactory  budget  for  himself. 

The  Greeks,  who  were  among  the  wisest  people  who  ever 
lived  on  this  planet,  defined  man  as  the  creature  who  looks 
before  and  after.  That  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  men  are 
superior  to  the  brutes.  Instead  of  living  in  the  immediate 
present,  they  live  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  future— in 
the  past  through  their  memory  and  tradition,  and  in  the 
future  through  their  visions,  their  plans,  and  their  ambi- 
tions. We  might  go  further  and  say  that  the  wiser  the 
man,  the  more  he  looks  before  and  after;  or  that  the  less 
he  looks  before  and  after,  the  more  he  resembles  the  brutes. 
Thrift  is  one  way  of  planning  for  the  future,  of  endeavoring 
to  realize  in  the  future  the  visions  and  ambitions  of  the 
present. 


HOW  WE  CAN   GET  THE  MOST  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE   SPEND 

1.  In  what  way  is  our  life  a  series  of  choices?     What  are  some 
of  the  choices  which  you  have  had  to  make? 

2.  Why  do  we  have  to  make  so  many  choices  which  concern  the 
spending  of  money? 

3.  Suppose  you  had  an  opportunity  to  do  some  work  which  would 
bring  in  some  money,  but  in  order  to  do  it  you  would  have  to  give 
up  a  good  time  upon  which  you  had  been  counting  very  much. 
Which  would  you  choose? 

4.  If  we  could  live  as  well  as  our  grandparents  did  by  working  four 
hours  a  day,  why  do  we  generally  work  much  longer? 
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5.  Make  a  list  of  the  various  conveniences  which  your  father  had 
but  your  grandfather  did  not.     Make  another  list  of  things  which 
you  have  but  your  father  did  not  have. 

6.  Why  do  immigrants  seem  to  prefer  countries  which  offer  more 
goods,  to  countries  which  offer  more  leisure? 

7.  How  many  subtopics  can  you  think  of  under  each  of  the 
seven  divisions  of  the  standard  of  living? 

8.  Make  a  list  of  what  would  seem  to  you  necessities;  comforts; 
luxuries.    Would  the  lists  be  the  same  for  all  people?     Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

9.  How  much  income  do  you  think  a  man  should  have  before 
he  marries  and  undertakes  the  support  of  a  family?     Justify  your 
answer.     What  would  be  the  effect  on  living  standards  of  (a)  the 
location  of  your  home;  (6)  the  cost  of  your  home;  (c)  the  social  envi- 
ronment; (d)  your  personal  economic  habits? 

10.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  living  of  (a)  number 
in  family;  (6)  health  of  members  of  family,  etc.? 

11.  Under  what  conditions  of  economic  success  are  luxuries  justi- 
fied?    Are  there  some  persons  who  should  not  attempt  to  buy 
luxuries? 

12.  See  book  entitled  One  Way  Out,  by  William  Carleton,  to  find 
out  how  one  couple  met  the  problem  of  the  too-high  cost  of  keeping 
up  appearances.  Also,  Keeping  Up  with  Lizzie,  by  Irving  Bacheller. 

13.  Look  up  Engel's  law  in  the  glossary.      Do  you  know  any 
cases  among  your  acquaintances  which  would  prove  the  law  true? 

14.  How  does  thrift  differ  from  hoarding?     Which  is  more  harm- 
ful to  his  country,  a  spendthrift  or  a  miser?     Discuss. 

15.  Why  is  it  the  part  of  thrift  for  you  to  spend  money  on  your 
education?     Are  you  getting  all  you  can  out  of  your  opportunity? 

16.  How  may  waste  be  responsible  for  bad  economic  habits?   for 
bad  influence  on  other  people?   for  lack  of  ambition  to  go  ahead? 

17.  Make  a  list  of  forms  of  waste  of  which  you  might  be  guilty 
if  you  were  not  careful.     What  was  the  case  in  1931-32? 

18.  Is  America  likely  to  spend  more  or  less  than  she  needs  to 
on  present  wants? 

19.  Plan  a  thrift  campaign  in  your  school.    Make  posters,  put  up 
slogans,  have  speeches,  and  if  possible  make  up  a  play  which  will 
show  the  value  of  thrift  to  your  community. 

20.  Who  sets  the  fashions  in  your  locality?    Are  they  in  the  direc- 
tion of  expensive  or  economical  dress? 

21.  What  could  the  girls  in  your  school  do  to  change  elaborate 
styles  to  simpler  and  more  appropriate  ones?     What  could  the 
boys  do? 
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22.  What  is  meant  by  a  budget?    Do  you  keep  one? 

23.  Why  would  society  be  better  off  if  everyone  spent  money 
according  to  a  budget?     What  would  be  the  effect  on  stores  and 
factories? 

24.  The  average  income  in  the  United  States  is  below  $1,500  a  year. 
Make  out  a  budget  for  a  week  using  $28.84  ($1,500  divided  by  52 
equals  $28.84  plus).     Then  make  a  budget  to  cover  the  income  for 
a  month,  $125.     Then  make  out  a  budget  by  combining  the  pre- 
vious budgets  to  cover  a  year  period.     Do  the  same  for  an  income 
of  $5,000  and  compare  the  two. 

25.  Take  your  budget  for  a  $1,500  income  and  buy  a  small  auto- 
mobile on  the  instalment  plan.     Get  facts  and  figures  from  a  dealer. 
Do  the  same  for  your  $5,000  income  budget  buying  a  more  expensive 
car.     What  effect  does  this  have  on  your  budget? 

26.  Bring  into  class  a  list  of  the  money  you  received  last  week 
and  the  way  in  which  you  spent  it.     What  changes  would  you  have 
made  if  you  had  prepared  a  budget  in  advance? 

27.  Make  out  a  budget  for  your  next  week's  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures.    At  the  end  of  the  week  see  if  you  have  kept  to  it.     If  not, 
why  not? 

28.  Make  out  a  budget  for  a  family  of  five  with  a  salary  of  $2,500 
a  year;  $4,000.    How  do  they  differ  in  the  ways  in  which  the  money 
is  to  be  spent? 

29.  Why  do  you  suppose  business  men  prefer  to  have  thrifty 
employees,  those  who  are  able  to  save  money? 

30.  Is  saving  money  always  a  thrifty  thing  to  do?    Give  examples 
showing  where  it  would  be;  where  it  would  not  be. 

31.  A  very  thrifty  person  may  almost  seem  to  spend  his  money 
before  he  gets  it,  or,  rather,  to  have  the  spending  of  it  planned 
before  he  gets  it.     Do  you  know  of  any  illustrations  of  this?     Do 
you  know  any  successful  farmer  who  never  seems  to  have  any 
money  because  it  is  all  gone  into  paying  for  improvements  on  his 
farm?     Do  you  know  any  manufacturing  corporation  which  makes 
large  "earnings"  but  has  not  paid  any  dividends?     What  is  the 
reason? 
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CHAPTER  XX 

SPENDING  OUR  INCOME 

Basis  of  spending.  Money  has  a  bad  habit  of  "burning 
holes  in  the  pockets"  of  most  of  us.  When  we  have  money 
we  are  liable  to  spend  it  without  giving  due  thought  to  our 
purchase.  We  see  something  we  want;  we  have  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  it;  we  purchase  in  haste;  and  only  too 
often  we  repent  at  leisure.  We  should  cultivate  the  habit 
of  asking  ourselves  whether  we  need  the  article;  whether  it 
is  really  suited  to  our  needs  or  merely  attracts  us  by  its 
appearance;  whether  it  will  give  good  service;  whether  the 
article  is  really  worth  the  price  (and  the  price  reasonable); 
and,  most  important  of  all,  whether  we  do  not  want,  instead, 
some  other  article  which  we  must  go  without  if  we  buy  this 
one.  Some  people  feel  that  such  careful  calculation  takes 
all  the  joy  out  of  buying,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  the  very 
ones  who  complain  most  bitterly  that  they  have  to  go  with- 
out things  which  they  really  need. 

True  values.  An  article  is  not  necessarily  cheap  because 
the  price  is  low —  it  may  prove  to  be  expensive.  A  grater 
which  will  rust  or  grow  dull  may  really  be  less  of  a  bargain 
than  one  which  costs  ten  times  as  much  to  begin  with,  but 
which  will  last  indefinitely.  A  suit  of  clothes  at  twenty-five 
dollars  may  be  a  wiser  purchaser  than  a  suit  at  fifteen  dollars, 
if  it  will  wear  proportionately  longer  and  will  keep  its  shape 
better.  The  woman  who  was  reported  to  be  the  best 
dressed  woman  in  the  world  gave  as  her  advice  "to  women 
who  cannot  buy  everything  that  pleases  them,  and  who 
cannot  afford  to  make  mistakes:  buy  only  a  few  clothes  at  a 
time  and  buy  simple  but  exquisitely  fine  clothes."  Too 
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many  of  us  buy  because  our  friends  and  neighbors  are  buy- 
ing— an  automobile  or  a  radio,  when  the  family  cannot  really 
afford  it;  a  beret  because  berets  are  "in,"  even  though  they 
may  not  be  becoming  to  some  of  those  who  buy  them;  an 
academic  education,  when  one's  interests  and  aptitudes  ar^ 
entirely  mechanical. 

Too  many  of  us,  also,  buy  without  really  knowing  values. 
We  see  what  we  like  and  we  get  it,  even  though  we  later 
find  that  it  is  of  poor  material  or  that  we  could  have  pur- 
chased the  same  article  more  cheaply  elsewhere.  Most  of 
our  life  income  is  spent  for  the  necessities  of  life,  from  75  to 
85  per  cent  generally,  the  proportion  spent  on  comforts  and 
luxuries  increasing  as  the  yearly  income  rises. 

Sometimes  we  spend  too  much  on  what  are  considered  the 
necessities.  We  buy  or  rent  a  more  expensive  house,  for 
example,  than  our  income  warrants,  and  then  find  we  must 
cut  down  on  all  our  other  expenses,  or  go  into  debt.  Or 
we  spend  too  much  for  food,  in  order  to  buy  what  appeals  to 
our  palates  rather  than  to  our  purses. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  therefore,  to  consider  carefully  before 
buying.  We  should  consult  our  budget  to  find  out  how 
much  we  can  reasonably  spend  on  the  particular  thing  we 
want.  We  should  study  the  shops  to  find  out  where  the 
best  values  are  to  be  had.  We  should  be  careful  that  we 
are  not  spending  beyond  our  income,  and  we  should  balance 
our  spending  and  not  "put  a  fifty-dollar  saddle  on  a  twenty- 
dollar  horse."  Most  important  of  all,  we  should  be  sure 
that  we  do  not  want  to  save  our  money  toward  some  bigger 
thing,  such  as  the  radio  or  automobile  we  have  been  hoping 
to  have,  or  toward  the  home  we  want  to  buy. 

Methods  of  payment.  When  we  come  to  pay,  there  are 
two  methods  open  to  us— cash  or  credit.  In  the  one  case 
we  pay  first  and  use  afterwards.  In  the  other  case  we  use 
first  and  pay  afterwards,  or  we  pay  as  we  are  using  the 
article.  Each  method  has  its  advantages,  although  there  are 
more  dangers  in  the  second.  Stores  which  sell  for  cash  (for 
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example,  the  chain  stores)  can  generally  sell  at  a  lower  price 
because  they  pay  less  on  bookkeeping,  on  bad  accounts,  etc. 
But  a  purchaser  who  telephones  his  order  and  has  it  charged, 
saves  time  and  finds  it  easier  to  return  the  article  if  it  does 
not  prove  to  be  exactly  what  is  wanted.  Also  a  purchaser 
on  credit  may  lake  advantage  of  reduced  prices  at  a  time 
when  he  is  not  able  to  pay  for  the  goods  in  cash.  But  there 
is  a  grave  danger  in  credit  buying.  Most  of  us  are  liable  to 
spend  more  than  we  realize  on  small  purchases.  It  is  so 
easy  to  say  "charge  it"  and  only  the  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
month  brings  to  us  the  realization  of  the  appalling  amount 
we  have  spent. 

Instalment  buying.  One  of  the  most  common  of  all 
forms  of  credit  and  one  of  the  most  recently  developed,  is 
instalment  buying.  This  is  a  form  of  credit  which  gives  to 
individuals  the  possession  of  an  article  before  they  have 
accumulated  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  This  principle  of 
" fractional  payments"  for  lands  and  houses,  widespread  even 
in  ancient  Egypt,  is  today  helping  many  people  of  moderate 
means  to  become  owners  of  their  homes.  All  over  the 
country  building  and  loan  associations  are  advancing  money 
for  the  purchase  or  building  of  homes.  This  is  to  be  repaid 
by  payments  spread  over  a  period  of  about  a  dozen  years. 
The  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  has  in  like  manner  done 
much  to  help  farm  laborers  to  become  farm  owners. 

History  of  instalment  buying.  About  1807  this  idea  of 
" fractional  payments"  was  introduced  into  the  furniture 
usiness.  Then  sewing  machines  were  sold  on  the  instalment 
plan;  a  machine  worth  from  $25  to  $30  usually  being  bought 
for  a  down  payment  of  one  dollar  and  a  weekly  payment  of 
50  cents.  Then  pianos  were  sold  in  the  same  manner, 
although  of  course  with  much  larger  down  and  monthly 
payments.  Books  joined  the  procession,  later  jewelry,  auto- 
mobiles, phonographs,  radios,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing 
machines,  and  mechanical  refrigerators.  These  are,  on  the 
whole,  what  we  might  call  high-grade  instalment  commodi- 
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ties,  though  lower  grades  of  jewelry  and  furniture,  together 
with  clothing  on  credit,  "books,  ornamental  wares  like  vases 
and  fancy  clocks,  photographs,  and  gewgaws/'  have  been 
added  to  make  up  the  amazing  total  of  about  4J  billions  of 
dollars  at  the  end  of  1926. 

Principles  of  instalment  buying.  The  principles  of  instal- 
ment buying  are  simple— a  certain  amount  must  be  paid  in 
cash  as  a  down  payment,  and  the  balance  in  monthly  (or 
weekly)  instalments.  The  buyer  gives  instalment  notes, 
and  the  seller  takes  a  lien  on  the  article.  In  other  words,  if 
the  buyer  fails  to  keep  up  his  instalments,  the  seller  has  the 
right  to  repossess  the  article  and  also  to  keep  the  money 
which  has  been  paid  in. 

Like  all  other  credit,  instalment  buying  "rests  on  confi- 
dence: the  lender  must  trust  the  borrower"  both  as  to 
ability  and  willingness  to  meet  his  obligation.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  want  to  be  careful  not  to  overbuy  on  instal- 
ments— we  cannot  always  be  sure  that  some  unforeseen 
emergency  may  not  prevent  our  keeping  up  payments  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  we  could  meet  without  difficulty. 
That  is  the  reason,  too,  why  we  should  be  careful  in  the  sort 
of  things  we  buy  on  the  instalment  plan.  Producers'  goods 
are  a  safer  investment  than  consumers'  goods;  there  is  more 
chance  of  our  being  able  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  instal- 
ments. Durable  consumers'  goods  are  safer  than  perishable 
consumers'  goods;  few  of  us  like  "to  pay  for  dead  horses/' 
When  clothing  is  worn  out  and  discarded,  or  out  of  style,  it 
is  hard  to  keep  on  paying  for  it  out  of  a  meager  income.  But 
if  the  purchase  of  a  radio  means  that  we  are  more  often  at 
home  and  spend  less  money  on  the  movies  and  the  theater, 
or  buying  an  automobile  leads  us  to  take  that  form  of  recrea- 
tion in  place  of  other,  and  sometimes  more  expensive,  forms, 
then  such  purchases  are  a  wise  investment. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  instalment  buying.  In- 
stalment buying  has  its  opponents  and  its  defenders.  Those 
who  oppose  it  say  that  it  leads  to  extravagance,  that  it 
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encourages  people  to  buy  more  than  they  need,  or  can  really 
afford,  and  runs  them  into  debt;  that  it  costs  more  than 
buying  for  cash,  and  that  frequently  the  goods  are  inferior; 
that  it  puts  the  emphasis  on  the  ease  with  which  the  article 
may  be  possessed  and  not  upon  the  debt  incurred;  that  it 
creates  a  definite  obligation  without  assuring  the  means  of 
payment,  since  income  is  never  certain;  that  it  sets  up  false 
standards  of  living  that  the  average  man  cannot  keep  up 
with;  and  that  it  is  liable  to  consume  that  part  of  the  income 
which  should  go  into  permanent  saving. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  favor  it  feel  that  it  helps  the 
man  on  a  small  salary  to  raise  his  standards  of  living  by 
buying  more  of  the  comforts  of  life;  that  it  encourages  thrift 
because  people  save  to  meet  the  payments;  that  the  buyer 
has  the  use  of  the  article  while  he  is  accumulating  the  money; 
that  it  makes  it  as  easy  to  get  durable  consumers'  goods  as 
perishable  consumers'  goods;  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
pay  in  instalments  than  to  pay  the  whole  sum  at  once, 
even  if  one  buys  on  credit. 

The  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. We  certainly  cannot  approve  of  the  weak-minded 
individual  who  is  always  being  persuaded  by  "high-pressure" 
salesmen  to  buy  different  articles  on  the  instalment  plan, 
until  he  has  contracted  to  pay  each  month  more  than  his 
entire  monthly  income.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  washing 
machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  radio,  or  automobile  can  bear 
witness  to  the  help  which  instalment  buying  gives  in  the 
purchase  of  these  very  valuable  aids  to  work  and  enjoyment. 

Increase  in  cost  of  living.  It  costs  more  to  live  in  the 
world  today  than  it  did  a  generation  or  two  ago.  In  those 
days,  toothbrushes  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  necessary,  nor 
did  we  all  "see  our  dentists  at  least  twice  a  year/'  Many 
children  did  not  wear  shoes  and  stockings  to  school.  Edu- 
cation, above  a  "common  schooling/'  did  not  seem  so  essen- 
tial. Recreation  was  simple  and  less  expensive.  Houses 
and  house  furnishings  cost  less,  Food  was  much  cheaper. 
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But  year  after  year  the  demands  of  an  increasingly  complex 
society  are  becoming  greater. 

Not  only  that,  but  as  the  individual  goes  through  life  his 
needs  and  desires  continually  increase.  Each  generation 
wants  to  start  where  the  preceding  generation  left  off.  It 
wants  more  home  comforts.  It  wants  to  make  more  desir- 
able social  contacts,  especially  if  there  are  children  in  the 
family,  and  such  contacts  are  likely  to  be  more  expensive. 
Children  in  the  family,  too,  should  mean  increased  life  insur- 
ance, and  money  set  aside  for  their  education.  Many  people 
look  forward  to  travel.  The  civic  demands  of  the  commu- 
nity increase. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  for  young  people  to  look  far 
ahead  in  life  and  not  merely  live  from  day  to  day.  A  young 
family  may  establish  a  home  beyond  their  means  because 
the  house  is  so  exactly  what  they  have  wanted,  even  though 
its  cost  is  more  than  they  can  really  afford.  They  do  not 
realize  that  such  a  house  will  require  more  money  for  furnish- 
ings, for  upkeep,  and  for  operating  expenses;  that  if  the 
neighborhood  is  especially  desirable  they  must  be  continually 
spending  money  to  keep  up  appearances;  and  that  the 
pleasure  they  get  from  a  lovely  home  may  not  be  able  to 
make  up  for  all  that  they  must  sacrifice  in  order  to  have  it. 
So,  too,  with  the  too  early  purchase  of  an  automobile,  with 
extravagant  entertainment,  with  too  expensive  clothes.  The 
worry  which  arises  from  constantly  being  in  debt,  and  the 
resulting  nerve  strain  which  prevents  a  happy  home  life,  are 
far  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  merely  material  things. 

Balancing  our  spending.  All  this  does  not  mean  that  a 
family  should  practice  the  questionable  virtue  of  going  with- 
out all  the  things  they  want.  On  the  contrary,  they  should 
keep  up  a  high  standard  of  living,  with  as  many  of  the  labor- 
saving  devices  as  their  circumstances  warrant  and  with  the 
comforts  of  life  which  are  within  their  means.  They  should 
see  to  it  that  their  children  receive  as  good  an  education  as 
is  financially  possible  along  the  lines  in  which  each  is 
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especially  well  qualified;  they  should  share  in  community 
activities;  and  they  should  provide  for  those  years  in  which 
i  they  will  no  longer  be  making  an  income.  But  they  should 
be  careful  not  to  waste;  they  should  see  to  it  that  each 
dollar  brings  in  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  enjoyment — 
with  no  regrets  for  money  ill-spent. 

SPENDING   OUR  INCOME 

1.  Discuss  the  wisdom  of  these  statements  as  a  principle  in  the 
use  of  money. 

Make  saving  the  first  obligation 
Spend  the  balance  wisely 
Keep  out  of  debt 

2.  In  which  case  is  the  use  of  credit  more  justifiable— in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  personal  and  household  needs  of  the  individual  or 
family,  or  in  the  transaction  of  commercial  business?     Why?     Do 
you  think  in  business  it  is  wiser  to  borrow  money  to  pay  current 
expenses  or  to  expand  the  business? 

3.  Which  individual  is  likely  to  be  more  economical  in  buying — 
one  who  buys  for  cash  or  one  who  buys  on  credit?     Which  do  you 
think  will  be  better  off  in  the  long  run?     Why? 

4.  How  does  a  charge  account  at  a  store  operate?    What  are  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages? 

5.  Tabulate  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
cash  and  credit  buying.    Collect  material  relating  to  this  problem, 
suitable  for  a  bulletin  board. 

6.  Contrast  the  difference  in  buying  a  pleasure  car  and  a  delivery 
truck  on  the  instalment  plan. 

7.  Work  out  a  set  of  rules  for  determining  what,  and  how  much, 
should  be  purchased  on  the  instalment  plan. 

8.  Which  would  you  rather  do,  save  money  and  let  it  draw  interest 
in  the  bank  until  you  had  the  money  to  pay  for  the  commodity  in 
cash,  or  buy  it  on  the  instalment  plan?    What  arguments  are  there 
for  and  against  each  method? 

9.  Consider  the  soundness  of  the  statement:    "Never  go  into 
debt  for  anything  that  will  depreciate  in  value,  unless  it  will  save 
money  or  labor  in  the  management  of  the  business  or  the  home." 
Name  articles  which  would  save  money  or  labor. 

10.  Discuss  the  following  statement:  "American  prosperity  rests 
largely  on  the  increasing  sale  of  luxuries.  The  most  serious  threat 
to  our  prosperity  would  be  a  wave  of  thrift." 

E.  L.-22 


CHAPTER  XXI 

SAVING  OUT  OF  OUR  INCOME 

The  purpose  of  saving.  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned"  may  not  be  literally  true,  but  it  is  worth  thinking 
about.  However,  that  does  not  mean  merely  hoarding 
money  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  miser  does.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  saving  money  is  to  have  capital  to  fall  back  on  in 
case  of  future  needs.  The  creation  of  capital  has  three 
steps:  first,  surplus — there  must  be  more  than  is  used  up  in 
the  satisfaction  of  immediate  wants;  second,  saving — this 
surplus  must  be  set  aside  and  not  consumed;  third,  invest- 
ment— it  must  be  put  to  some  productive  use.  With  most 
of  us,  then,  capital  is  the  difference  between  what  we  earn 
and  what  we  spend  for  current  needs.  It  is  a  general  rule 
that  by  the  time  a  man  is  sixty  he  either  has  accumulated 
$10,000  worth  of  property  or  more,  or  he  has  accumulated 
little  or  nothing.  It  seems  to  depend  a  good  deal  on  how 
he  starts  in  life.  If  he  starts  living  within  his  income, 
unless  he  has  a  series  of  misfortunes,  he  will  have  accumu- 
lated a  tidy  sum  by  the  time  he  is  sixty.  Unless  he  starts 
living  within  his  income,  he  will  never  accumulate  anything. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  savings  prove  to  be 
useful.  All  sorts  of  commodities — coal,  clothing,  food,  house 
furnishings,  and  even  houses — can  be  bought  at  the  time  when 
they  are  cheapest.  Savings  may  be  used  to  purchase  goods, 
etc.,  which  are  too  expensive  to  be  bought  out  of  current 
income — an  automobile,  a  radio,  or  a  trip  abroad.  Some 
people  who  have  great  difficulty  in  saving  on  general  princi- 
ples, are  able  to  save  a  great  deal  when  they  have  some 
such  desirable  object  clearly  in  view,  Savings  may  be  used 
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to  help  out  in  community  needs.  One  other  use  of  savings  is 
not  so  obvious,  but  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all: 
they  furnish  a  sense  of  security  that  is  impossible  for  a  person 
who  lives  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  to  experience.  A 
threatened  illness  is  much  more  disastrous  to  a  person  with 
no  savings  to  fall  back  on;  his  very  worry  over  what  will 
happen  is  likely  to  interfere  with  his  speedy  recovery.  The 
loss  of  a  position  is  not  so  great  a  tragedy  to  the  one  who 
has  sufficient  savings  to  enable  him  to  look  around  for  some 
desirable  position  instead  of  being  forced  to  take  the  first 
possible  opening  which  will  bring  in  money. 

How  MUCH  MONEY  Do  You  WANT  AT  AGE  SIXTY? 
This  table  shows  how  much  must  be  invested  each  month  at  your  age 
at  5  per  cent  interest  compounded  semiannually  in  order  to  reach  your  goal. 


Your 
present 
age 

Amount  desired  at  age  sixty 

$5,000 

$10,000 

$15,000 

$20,000 

$25,000 

$50,000 

20 

$3.31 

$6.61 

$9.92 

$13.23 

$16.53 

$33.07 

21 

3.50 

7.01 

10.51 

14.01 

17.51 

35.03 

22 

3.71 

7.42 

11.14 

14.85 

18.56 

37.12 

23 

3.94 

7.87 

11.81 

15.75 

19.68 

39.36 

24 

4.18 

8.35 

12.53 

16.70 

20.88 

41.76 

25 

4.43 

8.87 

13.30 

17.73 

22.16 

44.33 

26 

4.71 

9.42 

14.13 

18.84 

23.55 

47.09 

27 

5.01 

10.01 

15.02 

20.02 

25.03 

50.06 

28 

5.32 

10.65 

15.97 

21.30 

26.62 

53.25 

29 

5.67 

11.34 

17.01 

22.67 

28.34 

56.69 

30 

6.04 

12.08 

18.12 

24.16 

30.20 

60.40 

31 

6.44 

12.88 

19.33 

25.77 

32.21 

64.42 

32 

6.88 

13.75 

20.63 

27.51 

34.39 

68.77 

33 

7.35 

14.70 

22.05 

29.40 

36.75 

73.50 

34 

7.86 

15.73 

23.59 

31.46 

39.32 

78.64 

35 

8.43 

16.85 

25.28 

33.70 

42.13 

84.26 

36 

9.04 

18.08 

27.12 

36.16 

45.20 

90.40 

37 

9.71 

19.43 

29.14 

38.86 

48.57 

97.14 

38 

10.46 

20.91 

31.37 

41.83 

52.28 

104.57 

39 

11.28 

22.55 

33.83 

45.11 

56.38 

112.77 

40 

12.19 

24.37 

36.56 

48.75 

60.93 

121.86 

42 

14.33 

28.67 

43.00 

57.34 

71.67 

143.35 

44 

17.06 

34.12 

51.18 

68.24 

85.30 

170.59 

46 

20.61 

41.21 

61.82 

82.43 

103.04 

206.07 

48 

25.39 

50.78 

76.17 

101.57 

126.96 

253.92 

50 

32.16 

64.31 

96.47 

128.62 

160.78 

321.55 

From  "  How  to  Get  Ahead  Financially,''  by  William  A.  Schnedler.      ©  1926  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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INVESTING  FOR  A 
Assumption — Income  of  $3,000  remains  the  same  from  year  to  year. 


Per  cent  of 
salary  saved 
Yearly   sav- 
ings   
Living    ex- 
penses .... 

33^% 
$1,000 
2,000 

25% 
$750 
2,250 

20% 
$600 
2,400 

16%% 
$500 
2,500 

12^% 
$375 
2,625 

10% 
$300 
2,700 

Years 

Accumulated  Savings 

1/3 
Savings 
$1,000 

1/4 
Savings 
$750 

1/5 
Savings 
$600 

1/6 
Savings 
$500 

1/8 
Savings 
$375 

1/10 

Savings 
$300 

10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 

$12,772 
16,174 
19,929 
24,075 
28,650 
33,701 
39,276 

$9,579 
12,130 
14,947 
18,056 
21,488 
25,275 
29,457 

$7,663 
9,704 
11,957 
14,445 
17,190 
20,220 
23,565 

$6,386 
8,087 
9,964 
12,038 
14,325 
16,850 
19,638 

$4,789 
6,065 
7,473 
9,028 
10,744 
12,637 
14,729 

$3,831 
4,852 
5,978 
7,222 
8,595 
10,110 
11,782 

24 
26 

28 

.-     30 

45,429 
52,222 
59,719 

67,995 

34,072 
39,166 
44,790 

27,257 
31,333 
35,832 

40,797 

22,715 
26,111 
29,860 

33,997 

17,036 
19,583 
22,394 

25,498 

13,628 
15,666 
17,915 

20,398 

50,996 

32 

34 
36 

38 
40 
42 

77,130 

87,214 
98,344 

110,630 
124,191 
139,160 

57,848 

65,410 
73,758 

82,972 
93,143 
104,370 

46,278 

38,565 

43,607 
49,172 

28,924 

32,705 
36,879 

41,486 
46,571 
52,185 

23,139 

26,164 
29,503 

33,189 
37,257 

41,748 

52,328 
59,006 

66,378 

74,514 
83,496 

55,315 
62,095 
69,580 

44 
46 

155,683 
173,921 

116,762 
130,440 

93,410 
104,352 

77,841 
86,960 

58,381 
65,220 

46,704 
52,176 

48 
50 

194,052 
216,274 

145,539 
162,205 

116,431 
129,764 

97,026 
108,137 

72,769 
81,102 

58,215 
64,882 

From  "How  to  Get  Ahead  Financially,"  by  William  A.  Schnedler. 

Example. — If  you  save  one-third  of  your  salary  and  invest  this  saving  at  5  per 

your  living  expenses 
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RETIREMENT  FUND 

Savings  invested  at  5  per  cent  interest  compounded  semiannually 
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Per   cent   of 
salary  saved 
Yearly   sav- 
ings   

33^% 
$1,000 
2,000 

25% 
$750 
2,250 

20% 
$600 
2,400 

16%% 
$500 
2,500 

12^% 
$375 
2,625 

10% 
$300 
2,700 

Living    ex- 
penses .... 

Years 

Income  from  Savings 

1/3 
Savings 
$1,000 

1/4 
Savings 
$750 

1/5 
Savings 
$600 

1/6 
Savings 
$500 

1/8 
Savings 

$375 

1/10 
Savings 
$300 

10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 

24 
26 

28 

30 
32 

34 
36 

38 
40 
42 

44 
46 

48 
50 

$639 
809 
996 
1,204 
1,433 
1,685 
1,964 

$479 
607 
747 
903 
1,074 
1,264 
1,473 

1,704 
1,958 
2,240 

$383 
485 
598 
722 
860 
1,011 
1,178 

1,363 
1,567 
1,792 

2,040 
2,314 

$319 
404 
498 
602 
716 
843 
982 

1,136 
1,306 
1,493 

1,700 
1,928 

2,180 
2,459 

$239 
303 
374 
451 
537 
632 
736 

852 
979 
1,120 

1,275 
1,446 

1,635 
1,844 

2,074 
2,329 
2,609 

$192 
243 
299 
361 
430 
506 
589 

681 
783 
896 

1,020 
1,157 

1,308 
1,475 

1,659 
1,863 
2,087 

2,335 
2,609 

2,911 
3,244 

2,271 
2,611 
2,986 

3,400 
3,857 

4,361 
4,917 

5,532 
6,210 
6,958 

7,784 
8,696 

9,703 
10,814 

2,550 

2,892 

3,271 
3,688 

4,149 
4,657 
5,219 

5,838 
6,522 

7,277 
8,110 

2,616 
2,950 

3,319 
3,726 

4,175 

4,671 
5,218 

5,822 
6,488 

2,766 
3,105 
3,479 

3,892 
4,348 

4,851 
5,407 

2,919 
3,261 

3,638 
4,055 

©  1926  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

cent  compounded  semiannually,  then 
in  twenty-two  years. 
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Savings  accounts.  The  commonest  means  of  saving  is,  of 
course,  the  savings  account  in  a  bank.  Even  the  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  are  able  to  do  this,  and  it  is  the 
most  convenient  way  of  saving  regularly.  It  should  provide 
for  the  emergencies  that  arise  from  day  to  day,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  a  permanent  fund  for  investment,  for  life-insurance 
premiums,  for  house  buying,  for  comforts  and  luxuries  as 
they  can  be  afforded,  and— most  important  of  all— for  finan- 
cial security  in  old  age.  One  very  satisfactory  thing  about 
a  bank  account  in  which  we  save  money  for  investment  or 
for  purchase  is  that  all  the  time  the  money  remains  in  the 
bank  it  is  drawing  interest.  As  one  person  put  it,  "  Instead 
of  working  for  your  money,  you  are  letting  your  money  work 
for  you." 

The  amount  one  should  save  out  of  his  earnings  depends 
upon  so  many  conditions  that  no  fixed  percentage  can  be 
named  as  the  correct  one.  A  person  with  a  very  small 
salary  cannot  save  so  large  a  percentage  as  one  with  a  larger 
income.  A  person  who  has  only  himself  to  look  after  should 
be  able  to  save  more  than  one  who  has  dependents.  A 
person  with  excellent  health  should  be  able  to  save  more 
than  one  who  is  often  ill.  But  almost  no  one  has  so  small 
an  income  that  he  cannot  save  something. 

Planning  our  saving.  Saving  is  not  always  wisely  done. 
Sometimes  the  saver  has  no  particular  plan  for  saving  for 
permanent  needs.  He  merely  puts  in,  from  time  to  time, 
what  he  has  not  already  spent  for  what  he  felt  to  be  his 
current  needs.  Sometimes  the  savings  are  withdrawn  for 
unnecessary  expenditures  or  for  investment  in  stocks  or 
bonds  which  do  not  offer  real  security.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  person  sacrifices  his  future  earning  capacity 
in  order  to  put  a  little  money  in  the  bank.  A  little  invest- 
ment in  himself  at  that  time— in  health,  or  in  additional 
education  or  training— might  bring  in  a  far  higher  return 
later  than  the  accumulated  bank  interest  could  possibly 
furnish.  But  one  should  be  reasonably  certain  that  the 
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money  he  is  investing  in  himself  will  increase  his  earning 
capacity — buying  articles  of  self-indulgence  is  not  investing 
in  oneself. 

Consequently  when  we  start  to  save,  we  should  have  a 
reasonable  goal  and  a  time  limit  in  which  to  reach  it.  We 
should  make  a  habit  of  setting  aside  a  definite  amount  each 
month  or  week  to  be  put  in  the  bank,  and  of  putting  it 
there  before  we  start  spending.  We  should  refuse  to  spend 
the  money  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  one  for  which  we 
are  saving  it,  barring  emergencies,  of  course,  and  we  should 
refuse  to  buy  what  we  cannot  afford. 

School  banks.  Most  boys  and  girls  today  are  fortunate 
in  having  an  easy  way  to  get  the  saving  habit —  the  school 
bank.  We  can  save  money  in  much  smaller  amounts —  from 
a  nickel  up—  than  most  banks  could  be  bothered  with,  and 
the  bank  really  comes  to  us  instead  of  our  having  to  go  to 
the  bank.  At  an  early  age  we  can  begin  to  save  for  college 
or  commercial  school  or  a  technical  course,  or  for  the  summer 
vacation,  or  for  something  much  less  expensive.  Meanwhile 
we  will  get  the  saving  habit  and  will  learn  the  satisfaction 
to  be  obtained  from  the  possession  of  something  which 
we  could  never  have  hoped  to  have  without  systematic  saving. 

Safeguarding  our  savings.  The  bank  account  is  one  of 
the  safest  ways  in  which  to  save  and  keep  money.  Well- 
managed  banks  are  very  careful  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  customers,  but  one  should  be  careful  to  select  a  bank 
that  has  been  well  managed  for  a  long  time.  Our  money  can- 
not be  withdrawn  from  the  bank  either  by  ourselves  or 
another  person  without  our  signature  for  authorization,  and 
this  signature  is  compared  with  the  signature  on  the  card 
we  filled  out  when  we  made  our  first  deposit.  If,  for  some 
reason,  our  handwriting  has  changed  in  the  meantime,  the 
money  cannot  be  withdrawn  until  an  investigation  has  been 
made  and  the  signature  proved  to  be  a  genuine  one.  The 
banks  even  keep  on  file  such  data  as  the  age  and  names  of 
relatives  of  the  depositor  as  a  means  of  identification. 
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Banks  take  still  further  precautions  about  money.  They 
will  not  cash  checks  when  presented  for  payment  by  persons 
who  are  unknown  to  them.  Burglar  alarms  and  protective 
systems  are  provided.  Employees  are  under  bond  and 
the  bank  officials  are — in  most  cases — men  of  integrity. 
Finally,  the  banks  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  and 
national  banking  departments. 

Other  uses  of  banks.  But  the  bank  has  other  uses  than 
merely  serving  as  a  place  where  our  deposits  are  kept,  and  as 
the  institution  which  furnishes  us  compound  interest.  Most 
banks,  because  they  themselves  pay  interest  on  the  deposits 
out  of  money  which  they  have  made  from  the  profitable 
investment  of  the  depositors'  money,  are  in  a  good  position 
to  advise  these  customers  on  investments  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  on  home  buying,  on  life  insurance,  or  budgeting,  and 
on  the  common  problems  that  come  up  from  day  to  day  in 
the  management  of  their  financial  affairs.  Yet  very  few 
depositors  realize  that  they  may  count  upon  the  bank  for 
such  help. 

Savings  banks.  There  are  two  general  types  of  banks- 
named  for  the  principles  on  which  they  are  organized — -sav- 
ings banks  and  commercial  banks. 

All  savings  banks  in  New  York  State,  for  example,  are 
what  are  called  "mutual  banks."  That  is,  they  are  institu- 
tions which  have  no  stock  and  no  stockholders.  They  are 
operated  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  only  rightful  owners 
of  the  banks— the  depositors.  In  consequence,  the  profits 
of  these  banks  belong  to  these  depositors  and  not  to  private 
stockholders,  and  the  trustees,  the  governing  board,  have 
no  financial  interest  in  these  banks  and  serve  without  pay. 
The  main  business  of  such  banks  is  to  accept  the  savings  of 
these  depositors  and  invest  their  savings  in  securities,  gener- 
ally in  real-estate  mortgages,  and  in  government,  railroad, 
and  public  utility  bonds — in  accordance  with  the  very  strict 
banking  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  a  result,  savings 
banks  offer  the  very  safest  method  of  saving  and  investment. 
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Commercial  banks.  Commercial  banks,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  great  many  more  functions.  They  have  checking 
accounts;  they  lend  money  on  personal  note;  they  admin- 
ister trust  funds,  and  act  as  executors  of  estates.  They  may 
accept  savings,  but  that  is  not  the  chief  purpose  of  these 
banks.  In  contrast  to  the  mutual  savings  banks,  these  com- 
mercial houses  have  stock  which  is  sold  to  the  public  as  is 
stock  in  any  other  commercial  business.  Therefore  they 
are  owned  by  the  stockholders  to  whom  the  profits  are  paid. 
They  are  less  restricted  by  law  in  their  investments  than 
are  the  mutual  banks. 

Building  and  loan  associations.  Another  type  of  institu- 
tion which  affords  us  service  in  saving  is  the  building  and 
loan  association.  The  chief  business  of  these  associations  is 
to  aid  people  who  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  cash  for 
building  a  house,  to  build  it  on  the  instalment  plan.  A 
mortgage  on  the  property  of  the  borrower  is  given  as  security, 
loans  are  made  on  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  the  value  of 
the  property,  though  the  directors  are  careful  not  to  make 
the  loans  so  high  that  the  association  will  lose  money  if  the 
payments  are  not  made  and  the  property  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  association.  These  loans  are  "amortized/' 
which  means  that  the  borrower  pays  a  certain  amount  at 
stated  periods,  usually  monthly.  Part  of  these  payments 
pays  the  interest  on  the  loan,  the  rest  goes  to  reduce  the 
principal.  At  the  end  of  twelve  years,  the  loan  is  usually 
fully  repaid  and  the  mortgage  is  canceled. 

Many  building  and  loan  associations  offer  savings  accounts 
much  the  same  as  the  savings  banks.  The  saver  takes  out 
"shares"  in  the  association,  just  as  if  he  were  paying  for  a 
house,  but  when  the  shares  mature,  in  place  of  a  house  he 
has  a  sum  of  money  which  represents  the  amount  he  has 
paid  in  plus  the  interest.-  One  advantage  which  such  a 
method  of  savings  has  over  a  savings  bank  is  due  to  a  system 
of  fines.  The  "dues"  in  the  association  are  to  be  paid  on 
a  fixed  date  (usually  of  every  month — the  second  Saturday, 
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the  third  Wednesday,  etc.)  and  if  the  money  is  not  paid  on 
time  there  is  a  fine.  As  a  result,  most  building  and  loan 
dues  are  paid  promptly,  while  in  a  savings  account  in  a  bank 
nothing  is  done  if  we  skip  putting  savings  in  the  bank  for 
a  month  or  two. 

Stocks  and  bonds.  A  savings  account  is  the  first  and 
simplest  way  of  storing  the  saved  money  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  return  an  income  to  us;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one,  nor  is  it  necessarily  wise  for  us  to  keep  all  our  savings 
in  it.  The  best  general  rule  is  to  keep  in  the  savings  bank 
enough  money  to  provide  for  any  ordinary  emergency,  and 
to  place  our  surplus  in  other  types  of  investment.  One  of 
the  best  ways  of  saving  is  to  take  out  life  insurance.  This 
is  especially  recommended  to  those  who  have  or  expect  to 
have  others  dependent  upon  them.  Another  good  way  is  to 
put  one's  extra  money  into  stocks  and  bonds  for  investment, 
but  not  for  speculation.  We  should  buy  these  securities 
to  keep  for  the  regular  income  which  they  will  bring  us, 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  resale  at  a  higher  price.  We 
should  be  more  concerned  with  the  safety  of  our  investment 
and  the  certainty  of  our  income  from  it  than  with  the 
possibility  of  a  rise  in  price. 

Security  versus  rate  of  return.  The  higher  grade  securi- 
ties will  give  us  a  comparatively  low  return  as  compared 
with  some  of  the  speculative  stocks,  but  they  are  more  likely 
to  keep  their  value,  and  even  to  rise  somewhat;  they  are 
reasonably  certain  to  keep  up  their  interest  or  dividend 
payments  and  they  are  more  likely  to  find  a  ready  sale  when 
we  find  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  them.  Many  a  poor  man 
or  woman  has  parted  with  hard-earned  money  because  some- 
one has  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  the  profits  to  be  made 
in  gold  mining.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  in  a  few  rare  cases 
someone  has  made  a  fortune  from  a  small  investment  in  a 
gold  mine,  but  it  is  well  known  that  these  cases  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  that  most  inexperienced  investors  who 
buy  mining  stock  have  said  good-by  forever  to  their  money. 
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EYES  FRONT,  ROLLO,  EYES  FRONT! 


The  appeal  of  this  kind  of  investment  is  identical  with  the 
appeal  of  a  lottery.  No  lottery  ever  existed  or  could  exist 
that  did  not  take  in  much  more  money  in  small  sums  than 
it  pays  out  in  prizes.  This  means  that  the  vast  majority  of 
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those  who  buy  such  chances  lose  their  money.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  a  safe  investment,  which  is  known 
to  be  safe,  cannot  yield  a  very  large  return.  The  reason  is 
that  if  it  is  known  to  be  safe  a  great  many  people  will  be 
anxious  to  buy  it;  they  will  bid  up  for  it  until  its  price  is 
so  high  that  the  annual  return  will  only  be  a  small  per  cent, 
say  five  per  cent,  of  its  sale  price.  Nevertheless,  it  is  better 
to  be  safe  than  sorry.  It  is  better  to  have  five  per  cent 
with  a  certainty  of  getting  your  principal  back  than  to  lose 
even  your  principal  on  the  remote  chance  of  getting  a  larger 
per  cent  in  the  form  of  income. 

If  we  are  buying  bonds,  we  should  be  sure  that  they  are 
first  grade,  so  that  they  will  bring  us  a  reasonable  and 
constant  income  return,  and  that  they  are  listed  on  various 
stock  exchanges  in  order  that  they  may  be  sold  quickly  if 
money  is  needed.  The  safest  of  all,  and  the  easiest  to  dis- 
pose of,  even  though  the  money  return  may  be  less,  are 
United  States  Government  bonds.  In  buying  stocks,  we 
need  to  be  even  more  careful,  for  we  do  not  receive  dividends 
unless  the  directors  decide  to  pay  them,  and  they  do  not 
generally  declare  dividends  when  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany are  low.  We  must  remember  that  there  are  just  as 
many  fake  securities  on  the  market  as  there  are  fakes  in 
any  other  line  of  business.  For  instance,  mining  stocks 
range  from  those  issued  by  conservative  companies  which 
have  been  in  business  for  years  and  have  an  excellent  finan- 
cial standing,  to  those  which  made  Mark  Twain  say,  "A 
mine  is  a  hole  in  the  ground  owned  by  a  liar." 

Mortgages.  One  other  way  of  investing  money  is  by 
buying  a  mortgage  on  real  estate.  First-mortgage  loans  on 
good  property  are  regarded  as  a  very  high-grade  form  of 
investment.  The  return  is  normally  higher  than  that  offered 
by  savings  banks  (usually  it  is  6%)  and  is  safer  than  stocks 
and  bonds,  for,  barring  an  earthquake  or  another  so-called 
"act  of  God,"  the  property  cannot  be  lost  or  carried  away, 
and,  since  the  value  of  the  property  is  usually  far  greater  than 
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the  loan,  the  lender  is  fairly  sure  of  getting  back  his  money 
or  property  of  at  least  equal  value.  Such  mortgage  loan 
usually  runs  from  three  to  ten  years,  but  the  owner  of  the 
property  is  frequently  glad  to  have  it  extended,  while  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  is  only  too  glad  to  leave  his  money 
where  it  earns  a  good  rate  of  interest.  However,  if  we  need 
to  put  our  money  where  we  can  quickly  convert  it  into  cash 
if  necessary,  we  shall  steer  clear  of  mortgages  as  they  are 
hard  to  dispose  of  without  taking  a  loss. 

Wise  investment.  In  general,  then,  we  should  be  very 
careful  of  our  investments.  It  would  be  a  wise  thing  for 
us  to  avoid  the  gilded  promises  that  appear  in  so  many  letters 
offering  stocks  for  sale.  If  a  man  about  whom  you  know 
nothing  offers  a  sure  return  of  forty  or  even  twenty  per  cent 
a  year,  and  says  that  he  is  coming  to  you  because  he  feels 
that  it  is  not  fair  for  the  big  operators  to  make  all  the 
profits,  tear  up  the  letter  before  you  become  dazzled  by  the 
glittering  offer.  No  man  who  has  a  "  sure-fire "  proposition 
is  going  to  sell  the  stock  in  small  amounts  to  a  hundred 
and  one  investors,  when  there  are  plenty  of  capitalists 
who  are  ready  to  invest  millions  in  a  certainty.  Remember, 
always,  that  the  greater  the  security  the  less  the  promised 
return. 

Then,  too,  it  is  well  to  avoid  going  to  brokers  about 
whom  we  know  nothing.  There  are  a  great  many  concerns 
which  send  out  alluring  advertisements  to  catch  the  un- 
wary investor.  But  most  of  such  advertisements  are  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  They  make  us  feel  that  they  will 
give  us  the  advantage  of  inside  information  which  we  could 
get  in  no  other  way.  That  is  very  true,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  information  will  very  likely  prove  unreliable. 
If  we  really  know  a  broker  personally  and  are  sure  of  his 
integrity,  it  may  be  wise  to  invest  in  this  way.  Otherwise, 
do  not  forget  that  Barnum  said,  "There  is  a  fool  born 
every  minute/'  Untrustworthy  brokers  make  their  fortunes 
by  fleecing  the  "lambs." 
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The  bank  as  a  broker.  There  is  one  place,  however, 
where  it  is  wise  for  us  to  go  for  information  on  such  matters 
—the  banks.  A  bank  which  has  a  secure  position  in  a 
community  could  not  afford  to  risk  that  position  by  giving 
unwise  or  unreliable  advice.  Moreover,  most  banks  are 
able  to  return  interest  to  their  depositors  from  the  invest- 
ments which  these  banks  have  made  with  the  money,  so 
they  have  to  look  up  the  investment  question  very  care- 
fully in  order  to  know  where  it  is  best  for  them  to  place 
the  bank's  money.  As  a  result,  they  have  at  their  fingers' 
ends  a  mass  of  information  on  such  matters,  which  is  of 
great  assistance  to  the  small  investor  who  may  not  have 
either  time,  brains,  or  opportunity  to  get  the  needed  infor- 
mation about  investments. 

Advice  of  an  expert.  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury,  when  asked  his  advice  to  inves- 
tors gave  these  ten  suggestions: 

(1)  Do  not  buy  stocks  in  mines  you  know  nothing 

about. 

(2)  Do  not  trifle  with  oil  wells  unless  you  are  rich  and 

can  afford  to  lose. 

(3)  Be  wary  of  stock-selling  schemes  involving  rights 

to  new  inventions.     "A  patent  may  be  only  the 
right  to  a  lawsuit." 

(4)  If  you  buy  property,  buy  something  close  to  home 

that  you  can  see. 

(5)  Beware  of  new  companies  that  are  going  to  sell 

by  mail. 

(6)  New  manufacturing  methods  promising  alluring 

profits  to  investors  should  be  carefully  investi- 
gated. 

(7)  Do  not  make  your  investments  in  a  hurry.    Sleep 

over  them. 

(8)  Discredit  tips  on  the  stock  market  that  are  straight 

from  the  inside.     If  they  are  really  good,  you 
will  never  be  let  in. 
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(9)  Do  not  speculate  or  buy  stocks  on  margin. 
(10)  Do  not  put  your  money  into  another  man's  dreams. 

Checking  on  investments.  Even  after  our  investments 
have  been  made,  it  will  be  wise  to  check  up  on  them  fre- 
quently as  to  market  value  and  payment  of  dividends, 
disposing  of  any  we  do  not  wish  to  keep  so  that  we  shall  not 
run  the  risk  of  having  them  depreciate  too  greatly  in  value 
or  fail  to  pay  interest  or  dividends  regularly.  All  corpo- 
rations, etc.,  are  compelled  to  publish  each  year  a  statement 
of  their  business  standing,  and  certain  statistical  concerns 
study  these  and  rate  the  securities  as  to  their  relative 
strength.  These  studies  are  published  and  at  a1  slight  cost 
are  sent  to  security  holders  who  desire  them,  or  since  they 
are  in  the  possession  of  most  banks  and  all  investment 
houses,  we  can  go  to  our  banks  for  advice  based  upon  such 
facts. 

Diversification  of  investments.  People  are  beginning  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  not  "putting  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket." 
In  other  words,  they  distribute  their  investments  in  different 
fields.  If  one  has  only  a  very  small  sum,  it  is  probably 
better  to  keep  it  in  a  savings  bank.  In  case  of  sickness 
or  other  emergency  it  can  be  withdrawn.  The  ability  to 
get  our  money  when  we  want  it  is  an  important  element  in 
safety.  Another  investment  may  be  safe  in  other  senses; 
that  is,  we  may  be  sure  of  getting  our  money  some  time, 
but  unless  we  can  get  it  at  once  in  case  of  emergency,  we  are 
not  in  the  safest  possible  position.  After  we  have  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  the  savings  bank,  we  can  begin  to  look 
about  for  other  opportunities.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
ought  to  be  looked  after  is  life  insurance.  If  we  have  others 
dependent  upon  us,  this  safeguards  their  interest  in  case 
anything  happens  to  us.  It  will  add  appreciably  to  our 
general  feeling  of  security.  After  we  have  taken  out  a  small 
life-insurance  policy,  if  we  are  able  to  save  any  more,  we 
can  begin  to  consider  other  forms  of  investment,  such  as  a 
house  or  a  share  in  the  building  and  loan  association,  a  bond 
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or  a  share  of  so-called  gilt-edge  stock;  that  is,  a  share  of 
stock  in  a  corporation  that  is  known  to  be  solvent,  that  has 
never  failed  to  pay  dividends,  at  least  for  a  good  many 
years.  As  our  capacity  for  investment  increases,  the  prob- 
lem of  diversifying  our  investment  should  be  studied  very 
carefully.  Government  bonds  have  the  very  highest  degree 
of  safety,  but  they  yield  a  very  low  return  on  the  purchase 
price.  Some  first-class  public  utility  bonds,  the  bonds  of 
some  of  the  railroads  and  of  some  of  the  great  industrial 
corporations,  could  then  be  considered.  It  is  only  after  one 
feels  reasonably  secure  that  one  can  begin  to  take  chances  on 
stocks.  But  no  one,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  lose  money, 
should  invest  in  stocks  of  new  companies  or  companies  whose 
solvency  can  by  any  possibility  be  questioned. 

Of  course  new  companies  have  to  be  financed,  but  the 
people  who  should  do  this  financing  are  those  who  already 
have  considerable  funds  safely  invested  and  can  afford  to 
take  chances.  If  one  finds  himself  in  this  position  of  com- 
plete security,  one  may  very  well  consider  investing  in  new 
enterprises,  always,  of  course,  after  careful  investigation  and 
after  having  convinced  oneself  that  the  new  enterprise  has 
a  fairly  good  chance  of  success. 

Service  through  investment.  He  who  saves  money  and 
invests  it  wisely,  does  himself  good  in  two  ways.  He  gains 
directly  by  having  an  income  in  addition  to  his  wages  or  his 
salary;  he  gains  indirectly  by  making  better  conditions  for 
everybody,  including  himself.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  gains 
directly.  To  have  a  hundred  dollars  invested,  even  at  four 
per  cent,  is  better  than  not  to  have  it.  It  gives  him  four 
dollars  a  year  over  and  above  his  other  income;  and  four  dol- 
lars a  year,  small  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be  despised. 

And  it  is  equally  true  that  he  himself,  and  everybody  else, 
gains  from  improved  conditions.  If  the  money  should  go  for 
quickly  used  consumers'  goods,  or  be  used  to  replace  goods 
which  had  been  destroyed,  the  same  energy  very  naturally 
could  not  go  into  the  production  of  other  and  more  durable 
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goods.  And,  as  we  have  seen  before,  the  smaller  the  stock 
of  goods  to  be  divided  among  us,  the  less  each  of  us  will  get. 

There  are  good  and  sound  reasons  for  the  historical  fact 
that  conditions  are  good  where  there  is  much  saving  and 
investing,  and  bad  where  there  is  little  saving  and  investing. 
To  invest  is  not  to  hoard.  It  is  to  buy  things  needed  for 
production  instead  of  things  which  are  good  only  for  con- 
sumption. To  buy  tools,  machines,  buildings,  etc.,  which 
aid  in  production,  is  to  encourage  their  production.  When 
many  people  are  investing  in  such  things,  many  will  be 
produced,  and  industry  will  then  be  equipped  with  aids  to 
production.  In  short,  there  will  be  many  factories  equipped 
with  buildings,  machines,  and  materials.  This  is  a  con- 
dition in  which  there  is  much  employment. 

Direct  and  indirect  purchase  of  producers'  goods.  One 
may  buy  either  directly  or  indirectly  those  things  which 
aid  in  production.  When  a  farmer  buys  a  tractor  rather 
than  a  luxurious  automobile,  he  is  buying  directly  a  thing 
which  aids  in  production  rather  than  an  article  of  con- 
sumption. If  he  has  bought  wisely,  the  traction  engine 
will  aid  him  in  growing  a  larger  crop,  which  is  a  good  thing 
for  everybody.  The  more  farmers  there  are  who  save  money 
and  invest  it  in  machines  which  aid  in  production,  the 
better  production  we  shall  have  and  the  better  the  world 
will  be  fed.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  farmer  should 
not  have  an  automobile.  If  he  has  all  the  necessary  tools 
and  still  has  money  to  spare,  he  is  probably  wise  to  provide 
an  automobile  for  his  family's  enjoyment.  When  a  factory 
owner  builds  an  addition  to  his  factory  rather  than  a  new 
dwelling  house,  he  is  buying  directly  various  things  which 
aid  in  production.  If  he  builds  wisely,  he  will  add  to  his 
income,  which  is  a  good  thing  for  him.  It  will  also  add  to 
the  productive  power  of  the  community,  which  is  a  good 
thing  for  everybody.  It  is  a  good  thing  especially  for  the 
workers,  because  it  will  require  more  laborers  to  run  the  en- 
larged factory.  In  short,  it  increases  the  demand  for  labor. 

E.L.-23 
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Life  insurance.  After  one  has  a  small  savings  deposit, 
everyone  who  has  dependents  should  take  out  life  insurance. 
In  simplest  terms,  insurance  of  any  kind  means  the  substi- 
tution of  a  small  but  certain  payment  for  possible  losses 
which  might  prove  very  large.  For  example,  in  buying 
fire  insurance,  a  man  prefers  to  pay  a  small  sum  a  year 
for  which  (unless  he  has  a  fire)  he  will  never  get  anything 
in  return,  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  he  has  if 
a  fire  occurs;  in  marine  insurance,  the  owner  of  a  vessel 
would  rather  pay  a  small  sum  each  year  or  before  each 
voyage  the  vessel  makes,  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  both 
ship  and  cargo  by  storm  or  fire.  Consequently,  in  life  in- 
surance, the  father  or  wage  earner  prefers  to  pay  a  small 
sum  each  year  to  feel  the  certainty  that,  if  he  dies,  the 
family  will  have  a  definite  sum  upon  which  they  can  count 
entirely  apart  from  his  savings. 

In  one  way,  life  insurance  is  different  from  all  other  kinds. 
An  insured  ship  may  never  be  lost;  a  workman  covered  by 
accident  insurance  may  or  may  not  be  injured;  but  death 
comes  at  some  time  to  all;  the  only  question  is  when. 

The  earlier  in  life  we  take  out  insurance  the  smaller  the 
annual  premium;  both  because  we  shall  probably  pay  more 
premiums  and  because  there  is  less  chance  of  our  dying  soon 
after  being  insured.  For  instance,  for  a  person  who  took  out 
insurance  at  the  age  of  twenty  the  annual  payment  for  a 
$1,000  policy  would  be  $18.50,  while  for  a  person  of  forty  it 
would  be  $31.70,  and  for  one  of  sixty,  $74.60.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  should  take  out  our  insurance  as  early  as 
possible,  and  should  get  it  through  an  agent  who  under- 
stands his  business  and  will  give  us  advice  as  to  the  sort  of 
insurance  which  will  best  fit  our  needs.  As  we  are  able,  we 
should  increase  the  amount  of  insurance  and  perhaps  make 
special  provision  for  such  things  as  the  education  of  children. 
We  should,  with  the  advice  of  the  agent,  decide  whether  the 
amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  in  a  lump  sum,  or 
in  instalments,  or  shall  be  left  in  trust  for  the  beneficiary, 
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Amount  of  insurance.  The  amount  we  should  take  out 
would  depend  upon  how  much  we  are  making  and  how 
much  of  this  must  be  spent  for  absolute  necessities,  like  a 
minimum  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  how  many  people 
we  must  provide  for,  and  for  how  long;  whether  we  want  to 
see  to  it  that  one  or  more  children  have  a  college  education; 
whether  we  want  to  take  out  insurance  to  provide  money  for 
our  business  in  the  event  of  our  death—  and  so  forth. 
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Many  of  us  avoid  the  life  insurance  agent,  and  class  him 
with  the  man  who  comes  to  sell  flat-iron  holders,  or  aluminum 
cooking  utensils,  or  a  set  of  books  we  do  not  want.  We 
postpone  buying  insurance  for  a  long  time,  and  even  then 
take  out  only  a  little,  perhaps  promising  ourselves  to  increase 
the  amount— but  never  doing  it.  It  is  perfectly  right  not 
to  let  an  agent  push  us  into  doing  something  which  we  do 
not  understand  or  for  which  we  are  not  ready;  but  we 
should  welcome  the  insurance  agent — perhaps  several  of 
them,  in  order  to  see  which  company  can  best  fill  our 
needs — and  should  talk  over  just  what  we  want  to  do  and 
what  we  can  afford  to  pay. 

Types  of  life  insurance — ordinary  life.  There  are  three 
ways  in  which  we  can  pay  for  life  insurance —  single  premium, 
"long-as-you-live"  ordinary  life,  and  limited  payment.  Let 
us  see  what  these  mean.  Let  us  consider,  for  example,  a 
teacher.  "  He  seldom  has  a  sum  of  sufficient  size  at  any  one 
time  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  single-premium  policy,  but  the 
annual  premium  is  in  all  probability  within  his  reach.  His 
salary  is  paid  at  regular  intervals  and  he  no  doubt  prefers 
to  meet  his  bills  in  the  same  manner.  Moreover,  his  salary, 
although  small,  is  rather  definitely  assured  over  a  long 
period  of  years  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  is  sometimes 
pensioned.  The  term  policy1  is  available  to  him,  but  he 
may  prefer  a  more  permanent  form  of  policy  even  though 
for  a  smaller  amount.  Therefore  it  is  quite  likely  that  he 
will  take  out  a  'whole-'  or  'ordinary-life'  policy  and  pay  an 
annual  level  premium  as  long  as  he  lives."2 

Limited  payment.  For  an  example  of  the  advantages  of 
the  twenty-year  payment,  we  might  take  the  case  of  "an 
actor  who  is  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  whose  present 
earnings  are  very  large.  He  figures  that  at  best  he  cannot 
retain  his  skill  and  ability  to  amuse  audiences  beyond  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  the  question  arises  in  his  mind  of  how 

1  Insurance  for  less  than  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

2  Insurance  Principles  and  Practice.  Riegel  and  Loman  (©  1929.  Prentice- 

Hall,  Inc.),  p.  94. 
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to  meet  payments  after  that  time.  The  solution  of  his  prob- 
lem is  a  limited-payment  policy;  either  a  twenty-  or  thirty- 
payment  life  exactly  fits  his  needs.  The  annual  level 
premium  on  a  twenty-payment  life  policy  for  $1,000  at  age 
twenty-five,  is  $30.40,  compared  with  $20.70  for  the  ordinary- 
life  contract.  For  a  difference  of  $9.70  he  makes  certain  that 
when  he  reaches  forty-five  years  of  age  his  insurance  will  be 
fully  paid  for  the  balance  of  his  life,  regardless  of  how  long 
he  lives,  and  he  obtains  exactly  the  same  protection  which 
the  ordinary-life  policy  affords.  The  company  has  collected 
a  higher  premium,  but  in  return  has  promised  that  no  more 
premiums  shall  be  due  after  a  certain  date,  no  matter  how 
long  the  insured  continues  to  live.  After  the  payment  of 
the  first  premium,  the  proceeds  are  payable  at  death  if  the 
policy  has  not  lapsed.  ...  If  the  insured  should  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  die  shortly  after  the  policy  is  issued,  he  has, 
of  course,  paid  more  for  the  protection  than  under  the  ordi- 
nary life  plan.  .On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  his  life  ex- 
ceeds the  usual  span  he  has  paid  less  than  under  the  ordinary 
plan.  Possibly  fifteen  per  cent  of  all  contracts  issued  are 
of  the  limited-payment  type."1 

Endowment  policies.  Now,  what  about  those  of  us  who 
have  no  dependents  and  no  one  for  whom  we  wish  to  provide, 
but  who  feel  we  should  like  to  have  some  extra  income  after 
we  have  passed  the  years  in  which  we  are  able  to  earn? 
We  can  take  out  what  is  known  as  an  "endowment  policy." 
By  paying  premiums  for  a  specified  period  of  years  we  can 
count  on  a  sum  of  money — -either  in  a  lump  sum  or  instal- 
ments—which we  may  call  annuities— as  we  prefer. 

".  .  .  An  illustration  may  help  to  make  this  clear.  If 
we  take  the  case  of  a  well-known  New  York  financier  who 
received  an  income  of  $50,000  annually,  but  who  was  not 
able  to  save  any  of  it,  we  can  realize  how  many  persons  with 
a  smaller  income  are  frequently  in  a  similar  position.  This 

1  fnsurance  Principles  and  Practice,  Riegel  and  Loman  (©  1929,  Prentice- 
HalL  Inc.),  pp.  97,  98. 
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gentleman,  one  of  the  ablest  financial  men  of  his  time,  spent 
his  salary  as  rapidly  as  it  flowed  in,  and  all  attempts  to 
save  any  of  it  were  futile.  This  worried  him,  as  he  was 
fully  conscious  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  his 
income  would  diminish  and  he  would  have  nothing  laid 
aside  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day.  An  insurance  salesman 
suggested  an  endowment  policy  as  a  means  of  saving  his 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  family  protection. 
The  combination  of  these  protection  and  investment  features 
appealed  to  him  and  he  was  insured  for  $100,000  on  a 
twenty-year  endowment  policy. 

"A  situation  with  less  money  involved  is  frequently  en- 
countered, particularly  among  younger  men,  and  a  contract 
which  compels  them  to  lay  aside  a  certain  sum  periodically 
acts  not  only  as  an  incentive  to  save,  but  actually  forces 
thrift  upon  them. 

"To  give  another  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  an 
endowment,  a  person  with  a  small  amount  of  cash  may 
safely  purchase  a  home  with  a  lien  against  it  and  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  mortgage  with  an  endowment  policy. 
The  advantage  is  that,  in  event  of  premature  death,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  policy  will  be  available  immediately  and  prevent 
possible  foreclosure.  If  he  adopts  the  method  of  paying 
the  debt  by  saving  a  certain  amount  each  year,  an  untimely 
death  may  cut  this  short,  while  an  endowment  meets  this 
contingency  and  the  sum  is  assured  either  at  death  or  at  the 
end  of  the  endowment  period."1 

How  can  life  insurance  companies  afford  to  sell  us  this 
financial  protection  at  so  small  a  cost?  It  is  due  to  what  is 
called,  in  insurance  language,  "the  law  of  average." 

One  advantage  of  modern  insurance  makes  it  a  much 
safer  investment  than  insurance  used  to  be.  Formerly,  if 
for  any  reason  one  failed  to  keep  up  one's  premiums,  or  did 
not  wish  to  keep  them  up,  one  lost  all  he  had  previously 

1  Insurance  Principles  and  Practice,  Riegel  and  Loman  (©  1929,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.),  PP.  98,  99. 
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paid  in.  Now,  at  any  time,  the  unexpended  portion  of  what 
has  been  paid  in  (the  reserve)  may  be  withdrawn,  with 
interest,  but  minus  a  small  surrender  charge.  Not  only 
that,  but  at  any  time  when  money  is  needed  temporarily, 
a  loan  may  be  made  from  the  insurance  company,  with  the 
reserve  as  security — the  amount  borrowed,  of  course,  being 
smaller  than  the  reserve.  In  other  words,  because  the  in- 
surance companies  know  approximately  how  many  people 
out  of  a  hundred  thousand  die  at  each  age,  they  know  what 
the  chances  are  that  each  individual  will  die.  Of  course, 
they  cannot  tell  which  ones  of  us  death  will  take.  They 
are  not  interested  in  that,  although  we  are.  But  they  can 
tell  the  amount  that  will,  in  all  probability,  have  to  be  paid, 
and  they  base  their  charges  on  that  knowledge. 
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At 
Age 
10... 
11... 
12.. 


Number 

Surviving 

.  100,000 

.   99,251 

98,505 


13 97,762 

14 97,022 


15... 
16... 
17... 
18... 
19.. 


96,285 
95,550 
94,818 
94,089 
93,362 


20 92,637 

21 91,914 

22 91,192 

23 90,471 

24 89,751 

25..     .  89,032 

26 88,314 

27 87,596 

28 86,878 

29 86,160 


30... 
31... 
32... 
33... 
34.. 


85,441 
84,721 
84,000 
83,277 
82,551 


Deaths 
749 
746 
743 
740 
737 

735 
732 
729 

727 
725 

723 

722 
721 
720 
719 

718 
718 
718 
718 
719 

720 
721 
723 
726 
729 


At         Number 
Age       Surviving 

35 81,822 

36 81,090 

37 80,353 

38 79,611 

39 78,862 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 

45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 

50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 

55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 


78,106 
77,341 
76,567 

75,782 
74,985 

74,173 
73,345 
72,497 
71,627 
70,731 

69,804 
68,842 
67,841 
66,797 
65,706 

64,563 
63,364 
62,104 
60,779 
59,385 


Deaths 
732 
737 
742 
749 
756 

765 

774 
785 
797 
812 

828 
848 
870 
896 
927 

962 
1,001 
1,044 
1,091 
1,143 

1,199 
1,260 
1,325 
1,394 
1,468 
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AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  (Continued) 


At 
Age 
60... 
61... 
62... 
63 

Number 
Surviving 
..   57,917 
..   56,371 
..   54,743 
53,030 

Deaths 
1,546 
1,628 
1,713 
1,800 

64... 

65.. 
66... 
67... 

68... 
69 

..   51,230 

..   49,341 
..   47,361 
..   45,291 
..   43,133 
40,890 

1,889 

1,980 
2,070 
2,158 
2,243 
2,321 

70.. 
71... 

72... 
73... 

74... 

75... 
76... 
77... 
78... 
79... 

.  38,569 
.  .   36,178 
..   33,730 
..   31,243 

..  28,738 

.  26,237 
.  .   23,761 
.  .   21,330 
.  .   18,961 
..   16,670 

2,391 
2,448 
2,487 
2,505 
2,501 

2,476 
2,431 
2,369 
2,291 
2,196 

At 

Number 

Age 

Surviving 

Deaths 

80... 

.   14,474 

2,091 

81... 

..   12,383 

1,964 

82... 

..   10,419 

1,816 

83... 

.  .     8,603 

1,648 

84... 

.  .     6,955 

1,470 

85.. 

5,485 

1,292 

86 

4,193 

1,114 

87... 

.  .     3,079 

933 

88... 

.  .     2,146 

744 

89... 

.  .     1,402 

555 

90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 

94. 

95. 


847 

462 

216 

79 

21 


385 

246 

137 

58 

18 

3 


Advantages  of  home  ownership.  "  You  live  on  the  earth. 
Why  not  own  a  slice  of  it?"  is  the  slogan  of  one  real- estate 
operator,  and  to  many  people  home  ownership  is  one  of  the 
goals  of  saving.  There  are,  of  course,  many  advantages  of 
owning  your  own  home,  besides  the  sense  of  pride  that 
possession  of  almost  anything  carries  with  it.  A  home  owner 
is  more  apt  to  have  permanent  neighbors,  as  he  himself  is 
more  permanent.  In  a  section  where  practically  everyone 
rents  his  home,  the  population  is  continually  changing  and 
the  social  contacts  are  not  likely  to  be  so  permanent  nor  so 
pleasant.  The  home  owner  is  not  so  likely  to  move;  even 
if  he  should  want  to,  he  would  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
convert  his  property  into  cash.  There  is  no  landlord  to 
raise  his  rent  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  winter's  coal  in  the 
cellar,  or  to  sell  the  property  so  that  he  is  forced  to  move 
for  that  reason.  Permanence  of  residence,  too,  means  that 
the  children  will  have  a  better  chance  to  complete  their 
education  in  the  same  school  or  system  of  schools. 
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Being  a  property  owner  also  changes  a  person's  attitude 
toward  many  things.  A  property  owner  is  likely  to  be  more 
thrifty,  since  so  few  houses  are  bought  outright  and  the  fam- 
ily must  become  systematic  savers.  A  property  owner  gen- 
erally spends  money  in  keeping  his  place  in  good  condition, 
putting  on  a  new  coat  of  paint  when  necessary,  making  a 
garden,  adding  a  fence  or  porch,  etc.,  since  he  knows  that  he 
is  the  one  who  will  probably  enjoy  these  improvements,  and 
that  they  all  will  add  to  the  value  of  his  property.  A 
property  owner  is  more  apt  to  be  an  alert  citizen.  Since 
he  pays  property  taxes,  he  is  more  interested  in  how  the 
city's  money  is  spent.  Since  he  may  have  to  pay  his  pro- 
portion if  the  street  is  widened,  or  new  sidewalks  or  curbing 
are  put  in,  he  watches  more  carefully  how  the  city's  business 
is  carried  on,  and  whether  graft  or  honesty  is  to  be  found 
among  the  city  officials.  He  has  a  better  standing  among  the 
business  men  of  his  community,  since  he  is  in  possession  of  good 
security  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  borrow  money,  and  if  he 
has  bought  wisely,  his  investment  is  likely  to  increase  in  value. 

Disadvantages  of  home  ownership.  Not  all  people,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  home  owners,  desirable  though  it  be  in 
most  cases.  A  man  whose  business  is  unsettled,  who  may 
be  transferred  or  have  to  move  to  another  city  or  another 
section,  is  wise  to  postpone  the  buying  of  a  home  until  he  is 
settled.  People  who  are  interested  in  a  home  merely  as  a 
place  to  sleep  and  eat  (and  frequently  not  the  latter)  will 
find  it  more  expensive  than  renting,  since  most  of  us  are 
willing  to  rent,  temporarily,  a  less  desirable  place  than  we 
should  be  willing  to  buy  for  permanent  possession.  People 
who  do  not  enjoy  "fixing  up"  a  house  are  better  off  as 
renters.  If  all  the  painting,  garden  work,  and  "odd  jobs" 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  family  purse,  rather  than  the 
family  energy,  the  poor  budget  is  likely  to  be  stretched  to 
the  breaking  point. 

Buying  a  house.  But  suppose  that  we  are  the  kind  of 
people  who  ought  to  buy  a  house  and  who  are  in  a  position 
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to  do  so.  How  should  we  go  about  it?  Our  first  decision, 
of  course,  will  be  how  expensive  a  house  we  should  buy. 
Too  many  people  are  influenced  more  by  their  desires  than 
by  their  ability  to  pay,  and  undertake  more  than  they  can 
really  afford.  The  natural  result  of  this  is  that  they  are 
kept  with  "their  noses  to  the  grindstone"  for  years,  in  order 
to  meet  the  payments,  and  their  standard  of  living  in  other 
directions  must  be  lowered.  One  authority  has  figured  out 
that  a  house  costing  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  salary  or 
income  is  a  reasonable  investment,  providing  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  down  payment  when  the  purchase  is  made. 

Choosing  the  house.  When  we  have  decided  what  we  can 
afford  to  pay,  it  is  time  to  look  for  the  house.  We  should 
decide  on  the  general  locality  and  then  see  what  differences 
there  are  in  cost  and  desirability  of  the  different  sections  of 
this  locality.  It  is  well  to  deal  with  a  reliable  real-estate 
firm,  since  they  are  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  available, 
and  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  help  us  find  what  we  want. 

Location.  Many  things  must  enter  into  our  final  decision, 
both  as  to  the  general  locality  and  to  the  house  itself:  is  it 
near  schools,  stores,  and  churches?  how  long  will  it  take 
us  to  get  to  our  place  of  business  or  to  the  shopping  centers? 
shall  we  have  to  go  by  bus,  by  electrics,  by  the  elevated, 
or  by  train?  do  we  have  a  choice  of  transportation  facilities, 
and  how  frequently  do  busses,  trains,  etc.,  run?  have  water, 
gas,  electricity,  streets  and  sidewalks  already  been  put  in, 
or  shall  we  have  to  pay  our  share  for  these  after  we  have 
moved  in?  what  sort  of  fire  and  police  protection  is  there? 
(Most  of  us  never  realize  what  a  difference  it  makes  how  near 
we  live  to  a  hydrant  until  we  come  to  take  out  fire  insurance.) 
What  about  the  drainage —  will  our  cellar  become  a  pond 
every  time  there  is  a  heavy  rain?  are  the  streets  well  shaded 
or  shadeless?  what  sort  of  neighbors  will  we  have?  are  there 
any  zoning  laws,  and  if  so,  how  will  they  affect  us?  what 
about  the  general  neighborhood— are  glue  or  fertilizer  fac- 
tories near  by,  or  swamps,  or  ill-kept  buildings,  or  very 
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noisy  traffic?  are  we  so  located  that  if  we  wish  to  sell  we 
can  probably  get  a  higher  price  than  we  originally  paid  for 
the  property?  All  these  things  should  be  looked  into  before 
we  decide  to  put  our  money  into  a  home. 

Structure  and  condition  of  house.  The  house  itself  needs 
careful  observation,  although  changes  are  more  easily  made 
in  a  house  than  in  a  neighborhood.  What  about  the  general 
structure— is  it  frame,  brick,  stucco,  or  stone?  is  the  house 
well  built?  is  the  exposure  one  that  will  furnish  light  and 
air?  is  there  any  danger  that  the  house  will  settle  in  one 
corner  so  that  cracks  will  appear  in  the  walls?  are  there 
rooms  enough  for  your  needs?  are  they  well  arranged? 
is  there  sufficient  storage  space?  are  the  lighting,  heating, 
and  plumbing  arrangements  satisfactory?  is  the  cellar  dry? 

The  condition  of  the  house  will  determine  in  part  how 
much  we  ought  to  pay  for  it?  what  repairs  will  need  to 
be  made  and  how  expensive  will  they  be?  does  the  house 
need  painting?  is  the  roof  tight?  does  the  masonry  need 
to  be  "repointed"?  will  many  of  the  rooms  need  to  be 
repainted  and  papered?  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
floors?  shall  we  have  to  buy  new  screens,  shades,  or  awn- 
ings? will  the  glass  in  the  windows  need  to  be  reputtied? 
If  there  is  little  to  be  done,  we  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  the 
house  than  we  could  if  we  had  to  spend  a  considerable  amount 
on  necessary  repairs. 

Financing  the  purchase.  When  we  find  the  house  that 
we  know  we  want  to  own,  at  a  price  we  can  afford  to  pay, 
then  it  is  time  to  see  about  financing  it.  We  ought  to  have 
good  legal  advice,  either  from  a  trustworthy  lawyer  or  from 
a  bank  which  has  specialists  along  these  lines.  If  we  are 
not  careful  about  such  matters,  we  may  find  that  we  are 
responsible  for  larger  payments  than  we  expected,  or  we  may 
find  we  do  not  have  a  clear  title  to  the  house  and  someone 
else  will  get  it,  and  we  shall  lose  what  money  we  have  put 
in.  Perhaps  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  have  the  title  guar- 
anteed, which  means  permanent  protection- 
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How  much  of  a  down  payment  can  we  make?  The  larger 
the  better,  of  course,  since  the  smaller  the  payment  the  larger 
the  carrying  charges  must  be,  and  the  greater  the  danger  of 
losing  the  house.  Many  development  companies  offer 
houses  which  call  for  a  very  small  down  payment  because 
they  are  most  interested  in  getting  the  houses  off  their 
hands,  but  such  houses  often  are  -not  well  built  and  will  not 
stand  up  under  even  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  More  care  is 
taken  to  make  the  house  attractive  so  that  it  will  sell,  than 
to  make  it  sturdy  so  that  it  will  last.  The  down  payment 
should  be  at  least  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  and  a  40-per- 
cent down  payment  is  desirable.  Moreover,  when  we  make 
our  down  payment,  we  should  be  sure  that  we  are  leaving 
enough  in  the  savings  bank  to  meet  any  ordinary  emergen- 
cies, and  that  there  is  enough  life  insurance  provided  for  to 
look  after  the  property  in  case  of  the  breadwinner's  death. 

Mortgages.  The  rest  of  the  purchase  price,  beyond  the 
down  payment,  will  probably  be  put  into  mortgages.  If 
we  have  made  a  40-per-cent  down  payment,  we  can  probably 
get  most  of  the  balance  taken  up  as  a  first  mortgage  by  a 
savings  bank — most,  but  not  all,  since  a  savings  bank  in 
New  York,  for  example,  may  issue  first-mortgage  loans 
only  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  improved  property, 
and  the  value  is  less  than  the  selling  price,  which  included 
the  seller's  profit.  Usually  such  mortgages  are  placed  for 
three  years,  but  generally  will  be  continued  or  renewed, 
unless  there  is  a  decided  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. Many  people  who  own  property  never  plan  to  pay 
off  the  first  mortgage,  as  it  is  easier  to  sell  a  property 
with  a  mortgage  on  it  than  the  same  property  without  a 
mortgage. 

Instead  of  applying  to  a  savings  bank,  we  may  go  to  a 
building  and  loan  association,  and  they  may  accept  a  mort- 
gage for  the  60  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  since  the  law 
permits  them  to  supply  first  mortgages  at  a  somewhat 
higher  percentage  of  the  value. 
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If  we  have  not  provided  for  all  our  cost  in  the  down  pay- 
ment and  first  mortgage,  we  must  get  a  second  mortgage. 
Second  mortgages  generally  are  placed  for  a  period  of  three 
to  five  years  and  must  be  paid  off  in  quarterly  or  semi- 
annual payments  of  about  4  per  cent  a  quarter.  If  we  can 
pay  more  than  this,  however,  we  should  do  so,  for  (in 
New  York)  unless  the  second  mortgage  is  paid  off  before 
it  expires  (and  at  4  per  cent  a  quarter  it  will  not  be  paid 
off)  we  must  renew  it,  and  pay  a  bonus  of  from  10  to  20 
per  cent. 

Amortization.  If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  make  careful  pro- 
vision for  the  paying  off  of  our  debt  on  the  house,  which  is 
known  as  amortization.  We  may  pay  sums  at  irregular 
periods  to  reduce  the  mortgage,  but  it  is  safer  to  make  pro- 
vision for  paying  regularly  a  certain  sum  on  the  principal 
in  addition  to  the  interest  payments  which  we  make. 

Buying  or  building  a  house  is  really  saving.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  purchase  of  consumers'  goods,  but  it  will  last  long 
and  save  us  rent  all  those  years,  and  while  we  must  provide 

TABLE  I1 

(A  loan  of  $1,000  at  5^  per  cent  interest  repayable  in  five  years  by  means 
of  semiannual  instalments  of  $115.74,  which  includes  interest  and  part  of 

the  principal) 


PAYMENT  No. 

INSTALMENT 

INTEREST 

APPLIED  ON 
PRINCIPAL 

PRINCIPAL 
STILL  UNPAID 

1 

$115   74 

$27  50 

$88  24 

$911  76 

2 

115  74 

25  07 

90  67 

821  09 

3             . 

115  74 

22  58 

93  16 

727  93 

4       

115  74 

20  02 

95  72 

632  21 

5     

115  74 

17  39 

98  35 

533  .  86 

6  

115  74 

14  68 

101  06 

432  80 

7   

115  74 

11  90 

103  84 

328.96 

8  

115  74 

9  05 

106  69 

222.27 

9 

115  74 

6  11 

109  63 

112  64 

10 

115  74 

3  10 

112  64 

$1  157  40 

$157  40 

$1  000  00 

^ee  Circular  No.  7  (Revised)  issued  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board, 
Washington,  October,  1922. 
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for  the  repairs  (perhaps  an  average  of  2  to  3  per  cent  each 
year  over  a  period  of  years)  we  shall  certainly  live  better  and 
more  enjoyably  than  we  should  in  a  rented  house.  We 
know,  too,  that,  if  there  is  need,  we  can  borrow  with  the 

TABLE   II 

(A  loan  of  $1,000  at  53^  per  cent  interest  payable  in  thirty-five  years  by 
means  of  annual  instalments  of  $65,  which  includes  interest  and  part  of  the 

principal) 


PAYMENT  No. 

INSTALMENT 

INTEREST 

APPLIED  ON 
PRINCIPAL 

PRINCIPAL 
STILL  UNPAID 

1 

$65.00 

$55  00 

$10.00 

$990  00 

2  

65  00 

54  45 

10.55 

979  45 

3  

65.00 

53.87 

11.13 

968  32 

4 

65  00 

53  26 

11  74 

956  58 

5 

65  00 

52  61 

12  39 

944  19 

6 

65  00 

51  93 

13  07 

931  12 

7 

65  00 

51  21 

13  79 

917  33 

8       

65  00 

50  45 

14  55 

902  78 

9  
10.  

65.00 
65.00 

49.65 
48.81 

15.35 
16  19 

887.43 
871  24 

11.  . 

65.00 

47.92 

17.08 

854.16 

12 

65  00 

46  98 

18  02 

836  14 

13 

65  00 

45  99 

19  01 

817  13 

14               .... 

65  00 

44  94 

20  06 

797  07 

15  

65.00 

43  84 

21  16 

775  91 

16  

65.00 

42.68 

22  32 

753  59 

17  

65.00 

41.45 

23.55 

730  .  04 

18 

65  00 

40  15 

24  85 

705  19 

19 

65  00 

38  79 

26  21 

678  98 

20 

65  00 

37  34 

27  66 

651  32 

21  
22...  
23.  . 

65.00 
65.00 
65.00 

35.82 
34.22 
32.52 

29.18 
30.78 
32.48 

622  .  14 
591.36 
558  88 

24 

65  00 

30  74 

34  26 

524  62 

25 

65  00 

28  85 

36  15 

488  47 

26   

65  00 

26  87 

38  13 

450  34 

27  

65  00 

24  77 

40  23 

410  11 

28  

65.00 

22.56 

42.44 

367  67 

29  

65.00 

20.22 

44.78 

322.89 

30 

65  00 

17  76 

47  24 

275  65 

31 

65  00 

15  16 

49  84 

225  81 

32  

65  00 

12  42 

52  58 

173  23 

33  

65  00 

9.53 

55  47 

117  76 

34  

65.00 

6.48 

58  52 

59.24 

35 

62  50 

3  26 

59  24 

$2,272  50 

$1,272  50 

$1,000  00 
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TABLE   III1 

(A  thirty-five-year  amortization  loan  of  $1,000  at  5^  per  cent  interest, 
where  additional  payments  are  made  on  loan  after  five  years) 


PAYMENT  No. 

INSTALMENT 

INTEREST 

APPLIED  ON 
PRINCIPAL 

PRINCIPAL 
STILL 
UNPAID 

ADDITIONAL 
PAYMENT 

PRINCIPAL 
STILL 
UNPAID 

1 

$65.00 

$55.00 

$10.00 

$990.00 

$990.00 

2 

65.00 

54.45 

10.55 

979.45 

979.45 

3          

65.00 

53.87 

11.13 

968.32 

968.32 

4        

65.00 

53.26 

11.74 

956.58 

956.58 

5     

65.00 

52.61 

12.39 

944.19 

$75.00 

869.19 

6      

65.00 

47.81 

17.19 

852.00 

852.00 

7    

65.00 

46.86 

18.14 

833.86 

833.86 

8    

65.00 

45.86 

19.14 

814.72 

814.72 

9      

65.00 

44.81 

20.19 

794.53 

50.00 

744.53 

10    

65.00 

40.95 

24.05 

720.48 

720.48 

11    

65.00 

39.63 

25.37 

695.11 

695.11 

12 

65  00 

38  23 

26  77 

668  34 

668.34 

13 

65  00 

36  76 

28  24 

640  10 

640  10 

14    

65.00 

35.21 

29.79 

610.31 

100.00 

510.31 

15 

65  00 

28  07 

36.93 

473.38 

473.38 

16 

65  00 

26  04 

38  96 

434.42 

434.42 

17 

65  00 

23.89 

41.11 

393  31 

393.31 

18 

65  00 

21.63 

43.37 

349.94 

349.94 

19 

65  00 

19.25 

45.75 

304.19 

25.00 

279.19 

20 

65  00 

15.36 

49.64 

229  .  55 

229.55 

21 

65  00 

12.63 

52.37 

177.18 

177.18 

22 

65.00 

9.74 

55.26 

121.92 

25.00 

96.92 

23 

65.00 

5.33 

59.67 

37.25 

37.25 

24 

39  30 

2  05 

37  25 

$1  534  30 

$809  30 

$725  00 

$275  00 

house  as  security,  and  in  any  great  emergency  we  even  can 
sell  the  house. 

Before  purchasing  we  should  see  what  it  will  cost  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  a  house.  Many  people  realize  that 
there  is  so  great  expense  only  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  pay  the  bill. 

The  following  illustration  taken  from  the  "Syllabus  in 
Economic  Citizenship,"  published  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  illustrates  the  approximate  expense  of 
financing  a  home. 

tables  I,  II,  and  III,  are  from  Elements  of  Rural  Economics,  by  T.  N: 
Carver  (Ginn  and  Company),  pp  128-130,  and  are  reproduced  by  courtesy 
of  the  author  and  publishers. 
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Considering  a  home  costing  $8000,  with  a  first  mortgage 
of  $4,800  already  placed: 

Price,  $8,000 

Down  payment,  $2,000 

First  mortgage,  $4,800,  3  years,  6  per  cent 

Second  mortgage,  $1,200,  3  years,  6  per  cent 

Initial  expense: 

Down  payment $2,000.00 

Title  search  and  insurance 92.00 

Drawing  bond  and  mortgage  (second  mortgage) 7.50 

Second  mortgage  tax 15.00 

Recording  deed  and  mortgage 7.50 

Insurance  on  $8,000  for  three  years 40.00 

$2,162.00 
Taxes  adjusted — probably  $20  to  $50 

Expense  first  year: 

First  mortgage  interest $288.00 

Second  mortgage  interest 72.00 

Second  mortgage  payments 192.00 

Water 10.00 

Taxes  (approximate) 150.00 

Coal  (about  11A  tons  per  room) 144.00 

$856.00 

NOTE:  The  approximate  expense  of  financing  a  house  would  vary  some- 
what, of  course,  with  the  locality.  The  above  figures  are  based  on  condi- 
tions on  Long  Island,  New  York. 
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1.  Have  you  a  bank  account  of  your  own?      What  does  the  bank 
do  with  the  money  you  put  in?     How  can  it  afford  to  pay  you 
interest? 

2.  In  what  way  does  your  putting   money  in  the   bank    help 
society?    How  does  it  help  you? 

3.  Can  you  remember  any  time  when  you  have  bought  something 
and  later  regretted  you  had  not  saved  the  money? 

4.  How  may  a  boy  or  girl  who  puts  money  in  the  bank  be  said 
to  "buy  indirectly  those  things  which  aid  in  production"? 

5.  What    do    you    consider  the  chief  advantages  of  a  savings 
account? 

6.  What  reasons  can  you  see  why  people  should  not  all  save  the 
same  amount? 
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7.  Find  out  just  how  a  building  and  loan  association  works. 
What  advantages  does  a  building  and  loan  mortgage  have  over  an 
ordinary  type  of  mortgage?     What  is  the  effect  of  the  system  of 
fines? 

8.  Which  type  of  banks  are  the  banks  in  your  neighborhood? 

9.  Why  would  Andrew  W,  Mellon  be  a  good  man  to  ask  about 
investing?     Discuss  each  of  Mr.  Mellon's  ten  points. 

10.  The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York  City  recommends 
getting  the  answers  to  at  least  the  following  questions  from  the  sales- 
man of  securities  which  you  are  considering  purchasing. 

(1)  What  are  the  names  and  principal  addresses  of  your  em- 

ployers and  how  long  have  they  been  in  business? 

(2)  With  what  bank  does  your  firm  do  business  and  what 

other  references  can  you  give? 

(3)  What  were  the  assets  (real  worth)  of  the  company  in  which 

stock  is  being  sold,  at  the  date  of  its  organization,  and 
what  are  the  assets  now? 

(4)  What  are  the  company's  liabilities? 

(5)  What  are  its  earnings? 

(6)  How  many  times  has  interest  or  dividends  on  this  security 

issue  been  earned  in  the  past  five  years? 

(7)  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  company  and  what  is  their 

record  of  business  activity  during  the  past  five  years? 

(8)  What  experience  have  these  officers  had  in  the  business  in 

which  the  company  is  engaged? 

(9)  Is  this  security  accepted  for  collateral  for  loans  at  banks? 
(10)  What  is  the  market  for  this  security  in  the  event  I  want 

to  dispose  of  it? 

11.  Where  would  one  get  his  money  for  investment? 

12.  What  is  the  difference  in  purpose  between  an  investor  and  a 
speculator? 

13.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  decrease  in  prices  on  the  value 
of  a  mortgage  loan? 

14.  What  are  consumers'  goods?     What  is  the  difference  between 
perishable  and  durable  consumers'  goods?     Give  examples. 

15.  Keep  a  list  of  your  expenditures  for  a  week.     Which  type  of 
goods  do  you  spend  more  money  for? 

16.  What  durable  goods  do  your  parents  provide  for  you?     Do 
they  spend  a  larger  proportion  of  their  income  on  durable  goods 
than  you  do?    Why? 

17.  What  is  the  difference  between  producers'  and  consumers' 
goods?     On  which  would  a  thrifty  man  be  more  likely  to  spend  his 
money?    Why? 

E.L.-24 
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18.  Which  of  the  following  goods  are  producers'  and  which  are 
consumers'? 

A  loaf  of  bread  in  your  house        Your  cotton  dress  or  shirt 

A  loaf  of  bread  in  the  store  A  hoe 

A  girl's  hair  ribbon  A  plow 

Burglar's  tools  A  truck 

A  bale  of  cotton  A  pleasure  car 

19.  Consider  whether  there  is  any  substitute  for  life  insurance 
as  a  sure  means  of  protection  of  a  family.     Consider  why  the  follow- 
ing persons  need  life  insurance,  and  whether  they  need  any  other 
type  of  insurance. 

(a)  Father  or  mother  with  family 

(6)  Anyone  who  has  others  dependent  upon  him  for  support 

(c)  Those  who  expect  to  have  a  family,  and,  therefore,  larger 

obligations 

(d)  Single  men  and  women  who  may  want  to  leave  money  to 

others 

20.  What  other  reasons  can  you  see  for  taking  out  insurance 
early,  beside  the  fact  that  it  saves  money? 

21.  Ask  your  fathers  and  mothers  what  they  would  want  to  know 
about  a  house  before  buying. 

22.  If  a  house  were  to  be  sold  very  reasonably  because  the  owner 
had  been  transferred  to  a  distant  city,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  buy  on  a  down  payment  of  10  per  cent?     Why  or  why  not? 

23.  Why  do  purchasers  prefer  to  buy  property  with  a  mortgage 
on  it? 

24.  How  would  life  insurance  be  a  benefit  in  the  following  cases: 
\  man  buys  a  house  costing  $20,000  and  pays  $10,000  down, 

the  rest  to  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments  over  a  period  of 
years.  He  dies  a  month  later.  The  real-estate  business  is 
slow  and  houses  bring  a  low  price. 

A  man  has  two  children  in  school  and  he  dies. 

A  man  has  an  invalid  mother  and  he  dies  suddenly. 

25.  Some  persons  object  to  the  buying  of  an  automobile  on  the 
instalment  plan  and  yet  they  favor  the  buying  of  a  house  on  the 
instalment  plan.      Justify  their  point  of  view  with  an  economic 
argument. 

26.  Show  how  spending  money  to  buy  or  build  a  house  is  really  a 
means  of  saving. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Looking  ahead.  We  cannot  "eat  our  cake  and  have  it 
too."1  We  cannot  spend  all  the  money  we  earn  as  we  go 
along,  and  still  have  money  enough  to  look  after  ourselves 
when  we  have  passed  the  age  when  we  earn  an  income  from 
work  and  have  reached  the  time  when  we  must  retire. 
Most  of  us  cannot  have  economic  independence  unless  we 
have  the  foresight  to  plan  for  it. 

"  Hard  work,  honesty,  good  judgment,  initiative,  and  other 
qualities  are,  of  course,  essential  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  Money  may  be  secured  without  these  essential 
characteristics,  but  men  who  do  not  have  them  either  lose 
or  spend  their  money  after  securing  it.  They  seldom  die 
rich.  .  .  .  The  getting  of  money  is  comparatively  simple, 
but  the  accumulation  of  money  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  A 
great  many  business  men  make  money  in  their  own  industry, 
but  lose  much  in  outside  ventures  and  in  what  they  consider 
investments."2 

Economic  independence.  For  the  head  of  a  family,  eco- 
nomic independence  means  more  than  just  looking  after  his 
own  needs;  he  must  provide  a  good  living  for  his  dependents, 
unless  or  until  they  are  able  to  look  after  themselves.  "  If 
a  man  is  married,  his  dependents  will  consist  of  his  wife  and 
whatever  children  there  may  be  until  they  have  finished 


1  The  Mother  Goose  rime  tells  the  story  of  many  a  failure  in  life: 

"I  went  with  three  cents  to  buy  Dolly  a  dress. 
What  think  you  I  saw?    I'm  sure  you  can't  guess. 
A  red  sugar  horse,  such  a  beautiful  one! 
I  bought  it  and  ate  it,  and  now  it  is  gone! 

2  Enduring  Investments,  R.  W.  Babson  (The  Macmillan  Company),  p.  1. 
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their  education  and  are  able  to  go  to  work  for  themselves. 
If  his  parents  live  to  be  old  and  are  not  self-supporting, 
they  may  look  to  him  for  all  or  part  of  their  living/' 

In  many  cases,  working  people  must  retire  from  work  at 
about  65  or  70  years  of  age,  and  they  must  have  made  pro- 
vision for  the  years  which  lie  beyond  that,  unless  they  are 
willing  to  be  dependent  upon  relatives,  friends,  or  public 
charity. 

Amount  of  saving.  The  amount  we  can  save  for  these 
years  will  depend  partly  upon  the  amount  we  earn.  The 
amount  we  can  earn  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be  determined 
largely  by  our  own  native  ability,  reliability,  and  other 
personal  characteristics,  plus  the  education  and  training  we 
have  had  and  the  demand  for  our  particular  type  of  work. 
But  what  we  save  will  depend  also  upon  how  much  we  really 
must  spend.  A  family  with  six  children  will  spend  more  for 
necessities  than  will  a  family  with  three  children.  That  will 
leave  less  of  the  income  for  either  comforts  or  savings.  Then, 
too,  some  families  insist  upon  more  present  comforts  and  are 
willing  to  risk  what  the  future  may  bring.  In  both  cases— 
larger  families,  and  greater  immediate  cost  of  living— the 
amount  saved  will  be  less. 

A  man  with  no  dependents  who  could  work  as  long  as  he 
lived  would  have  little  need  to  save;  he  could  spend  all  he 
earned  from  year  to  year,  and  always  be  independent.  But 
if  he  were  discharged,  because  of  old  age  or  for  any  other 
reason,  or  if  he  were  ill,  he  would  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
on.  If  he  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  died  before  these 
children  were  self-supporting,  he  would  never  know  what  it 
meant  to  be  dependent  or  in  want;  but  they  would.  We 
do  not  need  quite  as  large  an  income  after  we  have  retired 
from  work,  since  some  of  our  expenses,  such  as  daily  travel- 
ing, lunches,  etc.,  will  be  reduced.  But  few  wish  to  reduce 
the  general  standard  of  living  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
That  is  why  we  should  figure  out  carefully  what  we  shall 
probably  need,  and  save  carefully  toward  it. 
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THE  SPENDTHRIFT'S  UNWELCOME  FOLLOWER 


Gambling  against  time.  Statistics  show  that  84  per  cent 
of  all  the  men  who  are  still  living  at  age  sixty-five  are  de- 
pendent upon  others.  Only  one  out  of  a  hundred  will  be 
wealthy— and  four  will  have  incomes  (from  property)  at 
sixty-five.  No  doubt  most  of  these  men  expected  to  be  well 
off  some  day,  but  in  most  cases  they  did  nothing  but  hope 
and  expect.  They  followed  no  definite  plan  and  were  un- 
willing to  make  any  sacrifices. 

"A  man  who  is  not  providing  for  the  future  is  a  gambler; 
he  is  betting  Father  Time  that  he  can  spend  all  his  income 
for  his  present  necessities,  whims,  and  desires  and  still  be 
independent  and  happy  in  the  future.  Since  the  odds  are 
about  twenty  to  one  against  him,  you  can  see  the  chance  he 
is  taking.  The  only  way  anyone  can  beat  the  game  of  life 
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is  to  save  as  much  as  he  can  each  week  or  each  month  for  the 
future,  without  denying  himself  the  necessities  and  some  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  present. 

"  The  great  majority  of  people  pass  through  two  periods  of 
dependency  during  their  lives.  The  first  is  before  they  begin 
earning  their  own  living,  and  the  second  is  after  they  are  too 
old  to  work.  It  should  be  the  desire  and  determination  of  all  of 
us  to  eliminate  the  latter  period  of  dependency  from  our  lives."1 

Some  people  never  earn  enough  really  to  save,  although 
few  of  us  should  be  unable  to  save  at  least  a  dollar  a  month 
all  our  working  lives.  Some  receive  too  small  wages;  that  is 
one  reason  why  there  has  been  so  much  interest  taken  in  the 
minimum-wage  question.  Others  have  too  much  sickness; 
and  the  possible  savings  go  for  doctors'  bills.  Still  others 
have  too  heavy  obligations,  such  as  dependent  relatives  or 
debts  contracted  by  others  of  their  family,  which  they  feel 
a  moral  obligation  to  pay.  However,  most  of  us  will  not  fall 
into  any  of  these  classes.  Most  of  us  will  be  able  to  save  if 
we  really  have  the  desire. 

Annuities.  We  shall,  perhaps,  not  save  enough  to  be  able 
to  retire  on  the  income  of  our  savings.  We  can,  if  we  prefer, 
invest  our  savings  in  an  annuity  —.an  income  for  life,  which 
is  purchased  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The  amount  of 
the  annuity,  of  course,  increases  with  the  amount  we  invest, 
and  the  older  we  are  when  we  start  the  annuity  the  larger 
it  will  be,  since  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  not  need  it  as 
long  as  would  a  younger  person.  We  may  purchase  an 
"immediate"  annuity  with  a  single  premium,  the  payments 
starting  six  months  to  a  year  later;  or  we  may  purchase  a 
"deferred"  annuity  with  a  series  of  premiums  over  a  period 
of  years,  the  payments  commencing  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
Our  annuity  may  be  paid  to  us  annually,  semiannually, 
quarterly,  or  monthly,  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  or  for  the 
balance  of  our  life. 

1  How  to  Get  Ahead  Financially,  W.  A.  Schnedler  (©1926  Harper  & 
Brothers),  p.  11. 
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The  insurance  companies  have  figured  out  very  carefully 
just  how  much  they  can  pay,  with  safety  and  a  reasonable 
profit.  They  have  found  out  that  after  twenty  years  at  four 
per  cent,  what  has  been  paid  in  amounts  to  nearly  thirty 
dollars  for  each  dollar  annual  payment;  in  forty  years  the 
annual  payment  of  a  dollar  would,  with  the  interest,  mean 
an  accumulation  of  about  ninety-five  dollars.  As  we  have 
seen,  by  the  law  of  average,  the  companies  know  how  many 
people,  at  each  age,  are  likely  to  die  each  year.  They  know, 
too,  how  much  it  costs  them  to  pay  a  dollar  a  year  for  every 
possible  term  of  years,  from  one  up,  and  from  these  sets  of 
figures  they  determine  the  amount  of  the  annuity.  Com- 
mencing at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  this  amount  would  represent 
about  an  eight  per  cent  return  on  the  money  invested; 
commencing  at  seventy-five,  it  would  be  about  thirteen 
per  cent. 

Advantages  of  annuities.  The  chief  advantage  of  the 
annuity  method  of  payment  is,  of  course,  the  security  it 
offers.  We  may  not,  to  be  sure,  get  out  of  it  all  we  have 
paid  in.  If  we  do  not,  however,  since  it  means  that  we  have 
died  a  little  sooner  than  the  average,  it  must  also  mean  that 
we  have  not  needed  the  money  so  much  as  if  we  had  lived 
longer.  On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  long  we  live, 
we  can  be  sure  of  a  definite  sum  which  will  be  paid  to  us 
regularly.  And  we  shall  probably  be  better  off  than  if  we 
took  the  lump  sum  of  money  and  invested  it  for  ourselves, 
since  the  insurance  companies  have  a  body  of  experts  in 
investments  who  can  invest  our  money  with  greater  profit 
and  safety  than  we  could  ourselves. 

Pensions  are  really  annuities,  but  the  one  who  receives  a 
pension  has  paid  either  nothing  toward  it,  or  only  a  part  of 
the  money  which  pays  for  the  annuity.  Some  of  the  big 
corporations  have  shifted  the  risk  involved  by  taking  out 
group  annuities  from  the  insurance  companies. 

Wealth  or  poverty?  Few  of  us  plan  to  become  wealthy, 
although  most  of  us  look  forward  to  a  "comfortable  living." 
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WHAT   WILL   MY  INCOME   BE   AFTER  I   RETIRE? 

I  hope  to  retire  at  the  age  of 

My  present  age  is - 

Remaining  years  of  productive  work (a) 


1.  Value  of  securities,  building  and  loan  shares  and 

other  interest  earning  investments $ 

Less  amount  due  or  borrowed  on  securities 

Net  interest  earning  investments (b)  $ 

If  Item  (b)  is  invested  at  5%  interest  compounded  semi- 

annually  for  (a)  years,  this  amount  will  accumulate  to  (see 

Table  1 — on  opposite  page). 

Example:  If  interest  earning  investments  are  $5,000  and  if 
you  expect  to  retire  in  20  years,  then  according 
to  Table  1  your  investments  will  accumulate  to 
$5,000  x  2.69  or  $13,450. 

2.  Present  Annual  Savings  from  Salary (d)  $ 

If  I  continue  my  present  rate  of  annual  savings  (d)  and 
invest  these  savings  and  all  interest  received  at  an  average 
interest  yield  of  5%  for  (a)  years,  these  savings  will  accumu- 
late to  (see  Table  2 — on  opposite  page).  (e)  $- 

Example:  If  present  annual  savings  are  $250,  then  according 
to  Table  2  your  total  savings  for  20  years  will 
accumulate  to  $250  x  33.70  or  $8,425. 

3.  Bank  Balances (f ) 

4.  Cash  Value  of  Life  Insurance  at  retirement  age . 

(This  may  be  obtained  from  insurance  policies) 

5.  Total  Assets  at  Retirement  Period 

Not  including  Equity  in  Home  (c  +  e  +  f  -f  g) ..........   (h)  $ 

Equity  in  Home (i)  $ 

Total  Assets  (h  +  i) (j)  $ 

6.  Annual  Income  After  I  Retire 

If  Home  Is  Not 

Sold  If  Home  Is  Sold 


Income  from  investments $ $ 

(5%ofh)               (5%ofj) 
Other  income,  such  as  pensions,  annu- 
ities or  inheritances $ $ 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  INCOME $ $ 


NOTE:  After  retirement,  instead  of  spending  only  the  income  from  your 
investments,  you  might  spend  a  part  of  the  principal  plus  the 
interest  each  year.  In  this  case,  your  interest  will  grow  smaller 
as  the  principal  is  reduced. 
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INTEREST  TABLES  REFERRED  TO  IN  SECTIONS  1  AND  2  ON  THE 
OPPOSITE  PAGE 


TABLE  1 

$1.00  invested  at  5%  interest 
compounded  semiannually  will 
accumulate  as  follows: 


Years 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 


Amount 
$1.64 
1.81 
2.00 
2.20 
2.43 
2.69 
2.96 
3.27 
3.61 
3.98 
4.40 
4.86 
5.36 
5.92 
6.53 
7.21 


TABLE  2 

$1.00  per  year  invested  at  5% 
compounded  semiannually  will 
accumulate  as  follows: 


Years 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 


Amount 
$12.77 
16.17 
19.93 
24.08 
28.65 
33.70 
39.28 
45.43 
52.22 
59.72 
68.00 
77.13 
87.21 
98.34 
110.63 
124.19 


From  "How  to  Get  Ahead  Financially,"  by  William  A.  Schnedler.     ©1926  by  Harper  &  Brothers 

Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  author  and  publishers 


Wealth  has  its  advantages  in  the  greater  opportunity  it 
gives  for  leisure,  literature,  art,  music,  travel,  and  all  the 
other  cultural  advantages  which  make  for  a  more  complete 
development  of  personality.  But  it  has  its  dangers  too: 
friends  are  apt  to  be  more  interested  in  our  money  than  they 
are  in  us;  overindulgence  in  luxury  may  lead  to  dissipation; 
the  members  of  the  family  are  more  apt  to  go  their  separate 
ways  instead  of  sharing  in  a  real  family  life;  the  training  of 
the  children  is  likely  not  to  be  so  wholesome.  "The  most 
serious  disadvantage  under  which  very  rich  people  labor,  is 
in  the  bringing  up  of  their  children.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible 
for  a  very  rich  man  to  defend  his  children  from  habits  of 
self-indulgence,  laziness,  and  selfishness,"  said  former  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard  University.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  need  to  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  disadvantages  of 
having  too  little  to  live  on. 
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Drawn  by  Gallagher 

As  BOYS  THEY  STARTED  WITH  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

If  we  can  have  enough  to  live  on  in  comfort  during  the 
last  years  of  our  lives,  we  shall  be  glad  to  leave  what  is  left 
over  to  those  who  come  after  us— our  children,  our  relatives, 
our  friends,  or  to  worthy  causes.  In  other  words,  if  the 
income  of  our  savings  is  sufficient  for  our  needs,  we  should 
not  rush  to  put  our  money  into  an  annuity,  but  leave  it 
where  we  feel  that  it  will  do  the  greatest  good. 

Safeguarding  the  future.  No  matter  which  way  we  decide 
upon  as  the  best  way  to  safeguard  the  last  years  of  our  life, 
we  should  begin  as  early  as  possible  to  prepare  for  it. 

"When  a  man  reaches  the  age  of  forty,  he  is  not  quite 
twice  as  old  as  he  was  on  his  twenty-first  birthday,  but  if 
he  wants  to  be  well  off  at  the  age  of  sixty  he  must  save  four 
times  as  much  each  month.  "If,  for  example,  a  young  man 
at  age  twenty-one  should  make  up  his  mind  to  have  $40,000 
when  he  reaches  age  sixty,  he  would  have  to  invest  only 
about  $22  a  month  at  6  per  cent  compound  interest. 
Whereas,  if  he  does  not  reach  this  determination  until  age 
forty,  then  he  must  invest  about  $87  a  month."1 

lHow  to  Get  Ahead  Financially,  W.  A.  Schnedler  (©  1926  by  Harper  & 
Brothers),  pp.7-9  . 
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So  it  will  pay  us  to  begin  our  saving  for  the  future  at  the 
very  earliest  opportunity.  Thus,  without  depriving  our- 
selves of  too  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  we  go  along, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  facing  an  old  age  not  of  worry  and 
deprivation,  but  of  serenity  and  financial  security. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  different  incomes  of  persons  you  know. 
How  great  is  the  largest?     How  small  is  the  smallest?     How  much 
is  the  difference  between  the  two? 

2.  Note  your  budget  for  an  income  of  $1,500,  $3,000,  and  $5,000 
a  year.     How  should  these  illustrate  standards  of  living?     What 
factors  enter  into  standards  of  living?    Show  how  a  person's  standard 
of  living  could  be  too  high  for  his  income  by  actual  figures  substi- 
tuted into  your  budget.     (Apply  Engel's  Law.) 

3.  At  5>^  per  cent,  how  much  money  should  a  man  need  to  have 
saved  to  bring  in  a  yearly  income  of  $2,000? 

4.  Would  a  man  need  a  larger  sum  of  money  now  to  retire  than 
he  would  have  needed  50  years  .ago?     Give  reasons. 

5.  Will  he  probably  need  a  larger  sum  50  years  hence  than  he 
does  now? 

6.  Is  it  easier  to  save  money  now  than  it  was  50  years  ago? 
Give  reasons. 

7.  Why  is  it  that  with  the  same  income  and  apparently  equal 
obligations  one  family  can  save  and  another  cannot? 

8.  Gather  statistics  regarding  the  number  of  dependent  people 
in  your  community,  city,  and  county,  taken  care  of  in  private  homes, 
in  public  institutions,  etc.,  and  account  for  their  failure  in  the  great 
business  of  living. 

9.  Discuss  the  possible  ways  a  wage  earner  may  live  after  he  is 
forced  to  retire.    Which  of  these  ways  could  you  classify  as  good  and 
which  bad? 

10.  Under  what  circumstances  can  people  have  economic  inde- 
pendence without  planning  for  it? 

11.  Why  would  it  be  advisable  for  an  employer  who  is  starting  a 
pension  system  to  set  aside  a  certain  sum  every  year  for  a  pension 
fund? 

12.  WTiat  is  the  advantage   to  the   state   of  granting  old-age 
pensions? 

13.  Since  many  persons  are  unable  to  manage  their  money  affairs, 
suggest  a  way  of  having  this  done  for  them.     Explain  how  banks 
care  for  trust  funds. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

How  WE  CAN  COOPERATE  WITH  THE  STRANGERS 
WITHIN  OUR  GATES 

Genetic  and  congregate  population.  If  someone  should 
ask  each  member  of  your  class  how  he  came  to  be  in  the 
particular  town  or  city  in  which  you  live,  some  of  you 
would  undoubtedly  say  you  were  born  there.  Others  might 
have  arrived  on  foot,  or  by  train,  trolley,  boat,  automobile, 
or  airplane.  But  one  and  all  were  either  born  in  the  locality 
or  arrived  there;  there  is  no  other  way.  And  so  it  is  with 
all  people  in  all  localities  in  the  world;  either  they  were  born 
where  they  live,  or  else  they  came  there.  A  population  in 
which  almost  all  the  people  were  born  in  the  locality  is 
called  genetic.  One  in  which  the  number  of  people  who 
have  come  there  is  large  enough  to  have  changed  the  quality 
of  the  population  we  know  as  congregate.1 

The  migration  of  peoples.  Most  of  us  are  willing  to  go 
to  a  well-stocked  candy  store  or  to  a  motion-picture  theater 
when  the  show  is  in  progress.  Most  of  us  would  not  cross 
the  street  to  an  empty  store  or  to  a  closed  theater.  In  like 
manner,  people  are  apt  to  go  where  they  can  get  what  they 
want  and  to  avoid  places  where  they  cannot.  If  the  natural 
resources  or  the  opportunities  for  getting  a  living  in  a  country 
are  good,  other  people  are  desirous  of  coming  there;  if  they 
are  poor,  no  one  wants  to  come.  Yet  neither  natural 
resources  nor  opportunities  for  getting  a  living  are  enough, 
If  someone  told  you  that  a  certain  candy  store  was  giving 
away  pound  boxes  of  candy,  you  would  be  ready  to  start 
at  once  to  get  yours.  But  if  the  person  went  on  to  explain 

1Giddings:  Principles  of  Sociology,  pp.  89  et  seq. 
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that  the  store  in  question  was  in  London  or  Paris,  you 
would  be  apt  to  change  your  mind.  It  would  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  get  there.  The  opportunities  would  be  good,  but 
the  accessibility  would  be  poor. 

It  is  these  two  factors  which  determine  the  migration  of 
peoples.  When  both  the  opportunities  and  the  accessibility 
are  poor,  as  in  a  country  like  Tibet,  no  one  wants  to  go 
there,  and  the  only  population  is  a  genetic  one.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  very  large,  because  the  lack  of  opportunities  means 
death  by  starvation  or  pestilence  whenever  the  population 
grows  too  large  for  the  subsistence  which  the  country  affords. 

If  the  opportunities  are  poor  and  the  accessibility  good, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  it  almost  seems 
as  though  the  population  should  be  larger,  because  the 
country  has  some  advantages.  But  on  the  contrary,  "an 
easy  way  in"  is  only  another  way  for  saying  "an  easy 
way  out,"  and  many  of  the  more  ambitious  and  energetic 
people  go  in  search  of  a  land  of  greater  opportunity.  The 
country  still  possesses  a  genetic  population,  but  is  a  smaller 
one  even  than  in  the  preceding  case. 

With  good  natural  resources  but  poor  accessibility,  the 
population  is  still  genetic,  not  because  the  other  people  do 
not  want  to  come  in,  but  because  the  poor  accessibility 
makes  it  so  hard  to  get  there.  China  is  a  good  example 
of  a  country  of  this  sort,  with  a  genetic  population,  and  a 
large  one — as  is  always  the  case  when  the  natural  resources 
are  good. 

WHien  the  opportunities  and  accessibility  are  alike  good,  no 
one  who  lives  in  the  country  wants  to  go  away  and  almost 
everyone  who  is  not  satisfied  with  home  conditions  else- 
where wants  to  go  there.  Unless  immigrants  are  excluded, 
the  population  in  such  a  locality  soon  is  no  longer  genetic. 
Though  a  great  many  people  are  born  in  that  country,  the 
proportion  of  immigrants  is  so  great  that  the  entire  char- 
acter of  the  population  is  changed,  and  it  becomes  congre- 
gate. It  is  an  easy  thing  to  get  good  examples  of  such 
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countries.  Any  nation  which  has  played  a  great  part  in 
world  history  is  sure  to  have  had  this  combination  of  good 
natural  resources  and  good  accessibility.  If  it  has  not  had 
good  accessibility  by  nature  it  has  made  it  by  building 
roads  or  ships.  Its  own  people  have  spread  through  coloni- 
zation and  it  has  attracted  others  from  the  outside.  Thus 
every  great  nation  has  had  the  problem  of  immigration, 
for  good  opportunities  and  good  accessibility  draw  popula- 
tion just  as  surely  as  sugar  draws  flies  in  an  unscreened 
house. 

Immigration  to  America.  That,  together  with  the  fact 
that  immigrants  have  been  welcome,  explains  why  America 
has  been  a  country  of  immigrants  ever  since  about  1820. 
It  has  always  had  good  opportunities;  and  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  means  of  transportation  upon  which 
its  accessibility  depends  have  been  steadily  improving. 
Then,  too,  along  with  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation,  the  opportunities  offered  to  an  incoming  foreigner 
have  improved.  Beginning  with  the  uncertain  and  toil- 
some pioneer  life,  the  many  and  varied  openings  to  be 
found  in  a  manufacturing  and  agricultural  country  have 
developed,  until  the  belief  is  current  among  people  in  many 
lands  that  gold  is  to  be  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Change  in  the  character  of  immigration.  With  this 
change  of  opportunity  has  come  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  immigrant.  Until  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890, 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  came  to  our  shores  were  from 
northwestern  Europe.  They  came  from  the  British  Isles, 
Scandinavia,  and  Germany.  They  were  inspired  by  the 
ideals  of  political  and  religious  freedom  which  were  being 
realized  in  the  new  democracy  of  the  west,  or  were  urged  on 
by  the  greater  chance  for  economic  independence  which  the 
almost  unlimited  free  land  afforded.  Since  that  time  the 
larger  proportion  has  come  from  southeastern  Europe:  Italy, 
Greece,  Russia,  and  the  Balkan  states. 
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Recent  authorities  have  made  an  interesting  classification 
of  European  races.  First  is  the  Nordic,  or  Teutonic— tall, 
slender,  long-headed,  fair-haired,  fair-skinned,  blue-eyed. 
Then  comes  the  Alpine— medium  height  and  stocky,  with 
a  round  head,  chestnut  hair,  and  hazel  eyes.  Last  is  the 
Mediterranean — slender  but  not  tall,  long-headed,  dark- 
haired,  dark-skinned,  and  dark-eyed.  These  types  occupy, 
roughly,  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
respectively,  though  the  Russians  who  are  not  Semitic  are 
largely  an  Alpine  stock,  and  many  people  are  of  mixed  race. 

According  to  this  classification,  then,  the  colonists  and 
earlier  immigrants  were  largely  Nordic,  while  the  later 
comers  were  Alpine  and  Mediterranean.  It  was  the  English 
colonist,  back  in  the  days  of  the  Jamestown  and  Plymouth 
settlements,  who  began  the  development  of  Virginia  and  New 
England;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  population  of  this 
country  has  always  been  made  up  of  the  descendants  of 
those  who  settled  here  in  colonial  times.  The  Scandinavian 
settler  helped  to  develop  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  left  descendants  to  occupy  the 
governor's  chair  and  some  of  the  senatorial  seats.  A  Ger- 
man population  located  in  the  Middle  West,  and  is  especially 
to  be  remembered  for  its  loyalty  to  the  Union  during  the 
strenuous  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Many  of  the  people  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  had  come  over  in  colonial  times,  and  the 
potato  famine  of  1846  made  living  conditions  so  unendurable 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  that  thousands  sought  here 
the  economic  opportunity  which  was  denied  them  at  home. 
The  Far  West  was  settled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Middle 
West  settlers,  and  the  language,  literature,  and  social  cus- 
toms were  largely  those  of  a  Nordic  people. 

The  problem  of  racial  differences.  That  is  why  the 
change  in  the  type  of  population  was  followed  by  increasing 
problems  in  regard  to  the  immigrant.  It  is  not  at  all  a  ques- 
tion of  racial  superiority,  as  some  people  would  have  us 
believe,  but  rather  one  of  racial  adjustment.  The  immi- 
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grant  of  Nordic  stock  comes  to  the  country  already  furnished 
with  ideas  of  government  and  ideals  very  similar  to  those  of 
his  Nordic  brother  who  has  been  here  for  perhaps  seven 
generations.  He  is  possessed  of  a  language  which  has  much 
in  common  with  the  language  which  he  finds  spoken  here. 
He  finds  it  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  fit  into  the  slightly 
different  conditions  of  the  country  of  his  choice. 

But  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Alpine  immigrant 
it  is  far  otherwise.  He  has  many  fine  points:  the  Medi- 
terranean has  his  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  beautiful,  and 
his  passionate  sense  of  personal  loyalty;  the  Alpine  has 
sturdiness  and  an  ability  to  work  almost  inconceivably  hard. 
But  these  fine  points  are  not  those  of  the  new  country  into 
which  they  have  come,  and  indeed  are  scarcely  realized— 
much  less  appreciated — -by  their  new  brothers.  The  lan- 
guage and  the  political  and  social  ideas  of  America  are 
not  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  the 
process  of  becoming  adjusted  to  the  new  environment  is  a 
difficult  task.  It  is  small  wonder  that  these  people  congre- 
gate in  the  various  sections  of  our  big  cities  with  others  of 
their  own  nationality  who  understand  them  and  whom  they 
can  understand. 

The  problem  of  overwhelming  numbers.  In  the  days 
when  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  new  country,  and 
when  there  were  not  enough  men  for  the  necessary  develop- 
ment, any  man  who  could  work  was  welcome.  But  as  the 
population  increased,  and  as  the  number  of  these  who  were 
desirous  of  coming  grew  rapidly  greater,  especially  those  who 
desired  positions  as  wage  workers,  there  arose  a  necessity  of 
limiting  the  numbers  in  some  way  and  making  at  least  a 
rough  sort  of  selection.  America  might  still  be  the  land  of 
opportunity,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  already  here,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  have  sought  safety  and  happiness  in  this 
country,  it  became  necessary  for  it  to  protect  itself  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  vast  numbers  rushing  in  too 
rapidly  to  be  assimilated.  If  our  country  had  anything  of 
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great  value  to  offer  to  the  world  there  must  be  no  risk  of 
losing  it  by  trying  to  be  too  generous  in  offering  employ- 
ment to  all  the  unemployed  of  the  world.  The  problem 
became  more  and  more  difficult  of  solution  as  unemployment 
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increased  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  the  peoples  of 
other  stock  than  the  Nordic  appeared  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  The  question  of  limitation  or  exclusion  became 
more  and  more  imperative.  If  America  was  to  be  the 
"melting  pot"  of  the  races,  she  could  not  afford  to  fill  the 
pot  so  full  that  melting  together  was  impossible. 

E.  L.-25 
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Earlier  immigration  laws.  At  first  the  exclusion  had 
been  of  those  whom  no  country  would  have  desired  to 
accept  on  any  terms.  The  importation  of  contract  labor 
was  forbidden.  Anarchists  were  excluded,  as  were  those 
immigrating  for  immoral  purposes,  and  convicts,  unless  the 
crime  was  a  political  offense  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  People  who  had  no  money  or  were  likely  to  become 
public  charges,  insane  or  feeble-minded  people,  as  well  as 
those  with  infectious  diseases — all  were  to  be  kept  out. 
Immigration  stations  like  that  at  Ellis  Island,  near  New 
York,  were  provided  to  inspect  and  sort  the  new  arrivals. 

As  the  problem  of  the  Chinese  coolie  became  a  serious 
one,  since  the  Mongolian  does  not  assimilate  very  readily 
with  people  of  other  races,  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was 
passed.  No  more  have  been  admitted  by  law,  but  we  still 
have  a  Chinese  problem  due  to  the  fact  that  smuggling 
Chinese  into  the  country  is  a  profitable  business.  With 
the  Japanese  it  is  rather  a  different  question,  for  the  exclu- 
sion was  at  first  provided  for  by  a  "gentlemen's  agreement," 
as  the  result  of  which  no  passports  were  to  be  issued  to 
Japanese  laborers  to  come  to  America.  Recently,  however, 
the  Japanese  have  been  excluded  by  law. 

Even  these  restrictions  were  not  sufficient.  Immigrants 
continued  to  pour  in,  and  for  the  first  time  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  bar  out  some  of  the  sane  and  healthy  members  of 
the  white  race  who  were  desirous  of  entering  the  country. 
The  first  bar  was  the  exclusion  of  illiterates— those  lacking 
the  ability  to  read.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  English  in 
which  the  incomer  was  proficient,  but  he  must  be  able  to 
read  in  some  language.  The  attempt  at  such  a  restriction 
had  been  made  several  times  before,  and  in  each  case  it  had 
been  defeated  by  the  veto  of  a  president.  In  1917,  how- 
ever, even  President  Wilson's  veto  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  being  made  the  law  of  the  land. 

Recent  immigration  legislation.  When  the  close  of  the 
World  War  left  the  countries  of  Europe  impoverished  and 
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debt-ridden,  the  wealth  and  economic  opportunity  of  the 
United  States  became  more  and  more  desirable.  The  war 
had  swept  away  the  means  of  livelihood  of  many  people  of 
the  educated  classes,  and  these  were  as  eager  as  the  others 
had  been  to  leave  their  homes  and  come  to  America.  First 
three  per  cent  of  the  number  of  each  nationality  according 
to  the  census  of  1910  were  admitted  each  year,  then,  as  the 
cry  arose  that  the  new  arrangement  admitted  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  southern  and  central  European  races,  two 
per  cent  according  to  the  census  of  1890.  In  1929  the 
present  law  was  put  into  effect — that  "the  annual  quota  of 
any  nationality  shall  be  a  number  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  150,000  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  con- 
tinental United  States  in  1920  having  that  national  origin 
bears  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  continental  United 
States,  but  the  minimum  quota  of  any  nationality  shall  be 
100." 

Naturalization.  Once  the  immigrant  is  in  the  country, 
he  becomes  at  least  a  prospective  citizen.  If  he  is  one  of 
that  always-welcome  group  who  have  come  with  a  love  in 
their  hearts  for  the  ideals  for  which  America  stands,  he 
will  undoubtedly  become  a  citizen.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  seeks  here  only  the  financial  gain  which  will  enable  him 
some  day  to  return  to  his  native  country  and  live  in  com- 
parative luxury  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  is  very  likely  to 
fail  to  take  out  even  his  "first  papers,"  or  neglect  to  com- 
plete his  naturalization  and  thus  become  legally  a  citizen  of 
the  country  which  he  expects  to  support  him. 

Foreign  "colonies."  Suppose  that  the  immigrant  has 
shown  a  desire  to  become  naturalized  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Even  then  his  presence  here  is  likely  to  bring  to  us  certain 
problems  which  the  presence  of  the  native-born  does  not 
produce.  The  later  arrivals  are  usually  not  pioneers,  and 
there  is  little  desirable  land  available  for  them  even  if  they 
wished  to  go  out  to  new  sections  of  the  country.  As  a 
result,  they  crowd  into  the  larger  cities,  generally  in  sections 
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where  many  of  their  own  nationality  are  already  living. 
The  literacy  test  may  have  proved  that  they  can  read 
but  not  that  they  will  know  English.  In  consequence 
they  find  themselves  more  content  in  the  foreign  colonies 
where  their  neighbors  speak  the  same  language  that  they  do, 
and  where  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  laughed  at  because 
their  dress  and  customs  are  different  from  those  of  the  people 
around  them. 

Crowded  conditions  and  low  standards  of  living. 
Unfortunately,  the  territory  of  even  a  large  city  is  not 
elastic,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  height  to  which  build- 
ings may  be  reared;  so  the  rents  in  a  thickly-settled  dis- 
trict are  apt  to  be  unduly  high.  Our  friend  who  has  just 
come  over  is  not  likely  to  have  found  a  job  that  will  pay 
him  very  high  wages.  Consequently  the  only  way  in  which 
he  can  hope  to  have  a  place  to  sleep  is  by  paying  for  a 
share  of  a  room  which  he  occupies  jointly  with  a  number 
of  other  people.  He  has  not  been  used  to  such  crowded 
conditions,  and  such  modern  institutions  as  the  bathtub 
may  be  new  to  him.  Such  conditions,  of  course,  are  not 
likely  to  have  a  desirable  effect  upon  his  health,  his  morals, 
or  his  attitude  toward  the  country  of  his  adoption.  He  is 
not  willing  to  move  out  into  the  suburbs,  because  his  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  is  often  not  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  make  himself  understood  among  people  who 
have  never  spoken  anything  except  English  and  who  are 
inclined  to  look  down  upon  or  ignore  anyone  who  is  not 
able  to  speak  it  as  fluently  as  they  can.  Moreover,  what- 
ever else  his  old  country  failed  to  afford  him,  it  provided 
him  with  companionship,  and  he  finds  those  of  his  own 
nationality  far  more  likely  than  others  to  extend  a  wel- 
coming hand  to  him.  As  a  consequence  he  stays  in  the 
crowded  city  and  helps  to  provide  the  problems  that  such 
congestion  of  population  always  has  in  its  train. 

Lowering  of  wages.  He  goes  to  work  at  whatever  job 
he  can  find,  and  his  wages  are  not  likely  to  be  at  all  high. 
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He  needs  work  so  badly  that  he  will  take  anything  he  can 
get,  and  he  learns  to  live  on  what  he  receives.  He  does  not 
require  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  He  will  live  in  more 
crowded  quarters  than  Americans  in  the  same  line  of  work 
are  willing  to  live  in.  His  whole  standard  of  living  is  lower. 
Consequently  he  is  willing  to  work  for  less  pay. 

So  the  American  is  crowded  out  of  a  job,  or  is  compelled 
to  work  for  lower  wages.  As  a  result,  those  of  American 
stock  are  slower  to  marry  and  have  fewer  children  to  each 
family,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  older  stock  to  give 
place  to  the  newer  arrivals.  The  immigrant  who  has  dis- 
placed the  native  stock  crowds  into  the  cities  and  raises  his 
large  families  in  the  slums  amid  the  filth,  squalor,  and 
misery  that  always  follow  in  the  train  of  an  insufficient  wage. 

The  immigrant  and  the  political  boss.  Politically,  too, 
our  immigrant  is  responsible  for  the  growth  of  a  problem. 
Most  of  his  contact  with  America  and  American  ideals  he 
must  get  from  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  daily  contact, 
and  he  is  likely  to  offer  his  political  allegiance  to  persons 
rather  than  to  principles  or  ideals.  He  knows  that  a  cer- 
tain man  will  always  help  him  when  he  is  in  trouble,  take 
his  family  on  an  annual  ward  picnic,  find  him  a  new  position 
if  he  has  lost  his  job,  send  down  a  ton  of  coal  if  he  has  no 
money  and  the  weather  is  cold,  and  see  to  it  that  he  does 
not  go  without  his  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  dinners. 
Small  wonder  that  he  is  willing  to  do  so  trifling  a  favor  in 
return  as  casting  his  vote  the  way  this  kind  friend  requests, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  district  boss  is  able  to  deliver 
the  vote  of  his  immigrant  friends. 

The  immigrant's  obligation  to  us.  After  all,  those  who 
come  to  our  country  are  our  guests.  We  have  a  right  to 
expect  them  to  behave  with  the  same  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration that  we  should  expect  of  a  guest  in  our  own  home, 
and  we  have  an  equal  duty  to  make  them  feel  comfortable 
in  their  new  surroundings.  We  do  not  welcome  the  guest 
who  would  make  us  change  our  habits  of  life  entirely  in 
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accordance  with  what  he  himself  would  like.  We  much 
prefer  the  one  who  adapts  himself  readily  to  our  hours  of 
rising,  or  eating,  and  going  to  bed,  and  who  finds  his  enjoy- 
ment in  the  recreations  in  which  we  customarily  indulge. 
If  he  himself  has  accomplishments,  such  as  playing  or  sing- 
ing or  a  gift  for  humor,  he  is  all  the  more  welcome  because 
he  can  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  others.  If  he  is 
ready  and  willing  to  help  with  any  work  which  needs  to  be 
done,  we  are  glad  he  is  with  us  because  his  sharing  in  the 
work  makes  it  easier  for  the  rest  of  us.  Whether  or  not  he 
receives  an  invitation  to  come  again  depends  largely  upon 
how  he  has  adjusted  himself  to  our  ways  of  living. 

So  it  is  with  the  immigrant.  To  the  extent  that  he  can 
bring  to  us  the  understanding  of  beauty  that  is  the  gift  of 
the  Southern  peoples,  he  is  welcome.  To  the  extent  that 
he  is  an  economic  aid  in  the  work  we  have  to  do,  we  are 
glad  he  is  here.  But  when  he  tries  to  impose  his  standards 
of  living  and  conduct  or 'his  ideas  of  government  upon  us, 
he  is  not  only  unwelcome — he  is  distinctly  not  wanted. 

Our  obligation  to  the  immigrant.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  never  forget  that  those  who  come  here  in  the  right 
spirit  are  our  guests.  If  we  are  well  bred  we  do  not  ignore 
our  guests  at  home  and  feel  that  they  are  somewhat  beneath 
us  because  they  have  not  had  the  advantages  which  have 
been  ours.  Neither  do  we  make  fun  of  their  language,  their 
dress,  or  their  manners.  Sometimes,  if  they  are  with  us 
long  enough,  we  try  to  show  by  our  example  what  ought  to 
be  done,  and  frequently  they  are  very  grateful  and  willing 
to  learn.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  Ameri- 
canize our  immigrants.  We  must  remember  that  difference 
does  not  mean  inferiority. 

A  professor  of  economics  in  an  American  college,  who 
himself  came  over  as  an  immigrant  in  the  steerage  of  a 
transatlantic  liner,  declared  that  when  a  man  comes  over 
to  America  we  belittle  his  heritage,  his  background  in  his 
old  country,  and  encourage  him  to  forget  all  that  and  to 
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become  an  "American"  as  quickly  as  possible.  So  he 
learns  the  English  language — frequently  a  mixture  of  pidgin 
English  and  slang.  He  puts  on  American  clothes — gen- 
erally ready-made  ones  which  do  not  fit  him  very  well.  He 
reads  the  American  papers  of  the  yellow  journal  type — 
which  give  him  a  distorted  idea  of  American  life.  And 
when  the  process  is  finished  he  is  not  an  American;  he  has 
had  no  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  what  America  really 
stands  for;  but  neither  has  he  kept  his  former  nationality. 
He  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  Yet  while  immi- 
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A  FAIR  EXCHANGE 


Both  the  country  and  the  immigrant  are  gainers;  each  offers  something  to 
the  other  which,  united,  brings  each  nearer  to  his  ideal. 

grants  arrive  by  the  million  it  seems  hard  to  avoid  such  a 
condition. 

Merely  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  problem  is  only  the 
first  step  toward  solving  that  problem.  It  takes  careful 
study  and  earnest  thought  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
concerned.  Like  similar  problems,  the  settlement  of  the 
immigration  question  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
people;  for  Congress  reflects  the  will  of  the  people  whenever 
the  people  have  formed  a  clear-cut  opinion  on  any  subject 
and  have  taken  enough  trouble  to  impress  their  will  upon 
their  representatives.  Our  recent  legislation  dealing  with 
the  immigration  problem  heads  in  the  right  direction.  A 
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physical  examination  is  given  to  the  immigrant  at  the  port 
of  departure.  No  passports  are  issued  beyond  the  number 
allowed  to  each  nationality  by  the  present  law.  Hence 
the  immigrant  is  spared  the  anguish  of  finding  when  he 
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reaches  this  country  that  the  doors  of  the  "Promised  Land" 
are  shut  in  his  face  because  he  is  physically  unfit  for  entrance 
or  because  the  quota  of  his  nationality  is  already  filled. 

Training  in  citizenship.  But  getting  the  immigrant  into 
our  country  by  no  means  marks  the  end  of  our  responsibility. 
If  we  do  no  more  than  that  we  are  in  the  same  class  with  a 
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woman  who  puts  eggs,  flour,  butter,  sugar,  and  flavoring  into 
a  baking  dish,  places  it  in  the  oven,  and  expects  to  have  it 
come  out  a  cake.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
number  for  whom  there  is  room  in  our  country  and  the 
number  which  we  can  assimilate,  which  we  can  make  a 
real  part  of  ourselves. 

The  immigrant  must  be  taught  our  language,  our  ideas, 
and  our  ideals.  We  must  be  willing  to  accept  gladly  from 
him  those  contributions  which  he  is  able  to  give,  and  respect 
him  for  his  gift;  and  we  must  be  careful  to  see  that  he 
learns  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  him  a  good  and  useful 
citizen.  In  the  movement  known  as  Americanization, 
many  states  and  local  communities  are  thus  trying  to 
interpret  America  to  the  immigrant,  and  the  immigrant 
to  America.  But  we  must  never  forget  that,  as  Emerson 
says,  "What  you  are  speaks  so  loud  that  I  cannot  hear 
what  you  say."  'And  we  must  remember  that  the  immi- 
grant will  form  his  ideas  not  from  what  we  tell  him,  but 
from  our  actions  and  our  attitude  toward  him. 

HOW  WE   CAN   COOPERATE  WITH  THE   STRANGERS  WITHIN 

OUR   GATES 

1.  What  is  meant  by  accessibility?  by  opportunities?  by  natural 
resources?     How  does  the  United  States  stand  in  respect  to  these? 

2.  Complete  the  following  diagram,  showing  the  type  and  size  of 
population  in  a  country  which  has: 

ACCESSIBILITY  NATURAL  RESOURCES  POPULATION 
Poor                                   Poor  ? 

Good  Poor  ? 

Poor  Good  ? 

Good  Good  ? 

3.  What  causes  have  led  our  immigrants  to  leave  their  old  homes? 

4.  Why  have  immigrants  been  so  anxious  to  come  to  the  United 
States? 

5.  Look  up  the  nationality  of  the  immigrants  who  came  here  in 
1860,  1890,  and  1924.     Make  a  chart  showing  how  these  compare. 

6.  In  what  ways  has  the  change  in  the  character  of  immigration 
since  1880  made  the  problem  of  immigration  more  difficult? 
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7.  Make  a  poster  showing  the  three  racial  groups. 

8.  Make  a  diagram  comparing  the  Nordic,  the  Alpine,  and  the 
Mediterranean  peoples  as  to  height,  figure,  color  of  hair  and  of 
eyes,  shape  of  head. 

9.  What  can  the  Mediterranean  race  give  to  the  United  States? 
the  Alpine?    the  Nordic?     Which  is  the  most  easily  assimilated? 
Why? 

10.  Get  a  pair  of  calipers  and  measure  the  heads  of  the  pupils  in 
the  class.     A  "round  head"  is  one  the  width  of  which — between 
the  ears — is  more  than  %  the  length — from  the  forehead  to  the 
back  of  the  head. 

11.  Why  are  not  immigrants  so  welcome  to  our  country  today  as 
they  were  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago?     Show  how  immigration  is 
really  an  aspect  of  place  utility. 

12.  What  would  happen  if  everyone  who  wanted  to  come  to  this 
country  were  allowed  to  do  so? 

13.  Why  were  we  surer  of  getting  a  desirable  class  of  immigrants 
when  our  country  was  still  undeveloped  than  we  are  now  when  it  is 
so  rich  and  prosperous? 

14.  What  immigrants  were  excluded  from  the  United  States  pre- 
vious to  the  World  War?    Why  did  the  immigration  policy  have  to 
be  changed  as  soon  as  the  World  War  was  over? 

15.  Do  you  think  that  we  should  admit  no  immigrants  who  cannot 
read  or  write  in  some  language? 

16.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  percentage 
limitation?     Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  such  a  provision 
worked  actual  hardship  on  immigrants? 

17.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  present  immigration  law? 
Do  you  consider  them  fair?      Where   are  immigrants  examined 
under  the  present  law? 

18.  Why  has  America  been  called  the  "melting  pot"? 

19.  Write  a  composition  about  an  immigrant  who  came  over  here, 
telling  how  he  felt  in  the  midst  of  such  strange  conditions. 

20.  Why  are  immigrants  who  have  come  here  because  they  have 
heard  reports  of  high  wages  often  bitterly  disappointed?     (See  the 
Foreword.) 

21.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  number  of  foreign  born  in  the 
United  States;  the  number  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage. 

22.  Why  do  immigrants  tend  to  settle  in  little  "colonies"  in  the 
various  cities?     What  problems  are  due  to  such  colonies? 

23.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  racial  composition  of  New  York 
City.    Is  there  likely  to  be  a  greater  or  a  less  proportion  of  foreigners 
in  the  smaller  cities?    Why? 
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24.  Why  are  immigrants  often  willing  to  accept  lower  wages  than 
Americans  will?     What  does  this  mean  to  American  labor?     What 
can  be  done  about  this  condition? 

25.  Why  is  the  district  boss  so  often  able  to  control  the  vote  of  a 
foreign  ward?     Who  is  really  responsible  for  this?     Could  a  stop  be 
put  to  it?     How? 

26.  What  can  you  find  out  about  the  method  of  procedure  at 
Ellis  Island? 

27.  Do  you  think  that  every  immigrant  should  be  compelled  to 
become  naturalized?     Discuss  fully. 

28.  Make  up  a  little  play  showing  the  steps  of  naturalization. 

29.  What  problems  does  the  present  immigration  situation  pro- 
duce?   How  can  these  problems  be  settled? 

30.  What  can  we  do  as  individuals  to  help  solve  the  problem  of 
immigration? 

31.  What  have  we  a  right  to  expect  of  the  immigrant?     What 
has  he  a  right  to  expect  of  us?     Does  each  side  always  get  what 
it  has  the  right  to  expect? 

32.  Why  is  the  labor  phase  of  immigration  the  chief  cause  of 
exclusion? 

33.  Do  you  know  of  any  Americanization  classes?    What  is  done 
in  them?     How  can  we  help  along  in  this  work? 

34.  Look  up  the  changes  in  the  immigration  law  in  1924. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

How    WE    CAN    COOPERATE    WITH    STRANGERS    IN 
OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Understanding  one  another.  Charles  Lamb  once  re- 
marked to  a  friend  as  the  two  passed  another  man  on  the 
street,  "Oh,  how  I  hate  that  man!" 

"Why,"  said  the  friend,  "how  can  you  hate  him?  You 
don't  even  know  him!" 

"That's  why  I  hate  him,"  was  the  answer.  "If  I  knew 
him  I  couldn't  hate  him." 

Most  of  us  find  the  same  thing  true  in  our  relations  with 
other  people.  Very  frequently  we  find  that  people  whom 
we  thought  we  disliked  have  proved  on  further  acquaintance 
to  be  very  pleasant  people.  And  we  realized  that  the  chief 
trouble  with  our  relations  with  them  before  that  time  was 
that  we  did  not  understand  each  other. 

That  is  what  we  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more 
with  regard  to  our  relations  with  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  other  countries.  We  do  not  rub  elbows  with  them  upon 
the  streets,  but  we  are  so  closely  connected  with  them  today 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our  relations  colored  by  mis- 
understanding and  dislike. 

America's  early  isolation.  If  we  had  been  living  here 
in  the  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America  (we 
should  have  been  Indians,  of  course)  we  should  have  had 
no  relations  at  all  with  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  because  we  should  not  have  known  of  the 
existence  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Even  after  America 
had  been  colonized  by  European  peoples  there  was  com- 
paratively little  contact  between  the  two  sections,  if  we 
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except  the  periods  of  colonial  war  and  the  Revolutionary 
War,  when  for  a  few  brief  years  the  foreign  governments 
were  much  concerned  with  their  colonial  possessions. 
*  With  the  successful  completion  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
we  in  America  felt  that  we  were  irrevocably  done  with  all 
connection  with  Europe  and  with  all  "entangling  alliances/' 
This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  formulation  of  the 
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Monroe  Doctrine,  which  distinctly  requested  Europe  to 
keep  out  of  our  affairs,  and  promised  that  we  would  do 
likewise.  And  had  conditions  remained  the  same  indefi- 
nitely, there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  changing  our 
policy  of  "splendid  isolation/' 

Changes  in  transportation  and  communication.  But  the 
slow-going  sailing  vessels  developed  into  "clippers"  which 
could  cross  the  ocean  in  thirteen  days.  These  in  turn  gave 
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place  to  the  steam-driven  ships  which  have  grown  today 
into  the  ocean  "grey hounds "  which  can  traverse  the  three 
thousand  miles  between  Europe  and  America  in  five  days, 
and  the  Lindbergh  flight  has  proved  Europe  less  than  a  day 
and  a  half  from  the  United  States.  The  possibilities  of 
airplane  travel  can  only  be  guessed  at  as  yet.  At  the  same 
time  the  slow  postal  service  has  been  replaced  by  the  cable, 
and  the  cable  bids  fair  to  make  way  for  the  radio,  which 
will  bind  us  so  closely  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
that  we  can  hear  a  speaker  in  London  as  quickly  as  can  a 
Londoner;  and  we  are  promised  that  before  long  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  as  well  as  hear  the  speaker. 

Commercial  contacts.  These  changes  in  transportation 
and  communication  have  brought  us  into  immediate  com- 
mercial contact  with  all  the  world.  We  get  our  tea  from 
China;  our  coffee  from  Java  or  Brazil;  our  cocoa,  perhaps, 
from  Guiana  by  way  of  Holland;  our  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  Cuba;  our  cheese  from  Switzerland;  our 
cutlery  from  England;  our  toys  from  Germany;  our  hides, 
possibly,  from  South  America  or  Australia.  So  it  makes 
considerable  difference  to  us  now  whether  the  channels  of 
commerce  are  kept  clear,  and  whether  the  distant  produc- 
tion of  all  these  commodities  is  carried  on  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Intellectual  ties.  Americans  who  have  the  money  go 
to  Europe  or  Asia  for  a  brief  trip  or  for  a  longer  stay  in 
the  various  countries.  Our  students  are  found  in  European 
universities,  and  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
found  in  ours.  The  Rhodes  Scholarships  are  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  make  us  understand  the  English  and  to  make 
the  English  understand  us  through  the  educational  institu- 
tions. And  our  policy  of  exclusion  of  Orientals  does  not 
include  Chinese  or  Japanese  students  who  may  wish  to 
study  in  this  country. 

Religious  bonds.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  settlement 
of  America  there  have  been  religious  ties  which  have  bound 
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us  to  the  Old  World.  Much  of  the  settlement  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  sections  of  our  country  was  a  direct  result  of 
the  activities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  had  come 
over  as  missionaries.  And  the  New  England  colonies  were 
founded  by  dissenters  who  had  left  many  others  of  the  same 
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THE  SPENDER 

Although  welcomed  for  the  money  he  spends,  the  vulgar  and  self-assertive 
newly-rich  tourist  does  not  always  make  friends  for  his  native  land. 

Belief  back  in  the  old  country.  On  the  other  hand,  various 
denominations  in  America  have  sent  out  their  missionaries 
to  Africa  and  to  the  East  to  spread  the  doctrines  which 
they  believe  should  be  carried  to  all  mankind.  And  always 
they  have  served  as  interpreters  of  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another. 
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Political  relationship.  Most  nations  have  their  ambas- 
sadors and  ministers,  who  represent  the  government  in  the 
capitals  of  foreign  countries,  and  their  consuls,  who  are 
"lookouts  on  the  watchtowers  of  international  trade," 
who  vise  passports  of  nationals  of  other  countries,  and 
look  after  the  welfare  of  their  own  countrymen  who  may 
get  into  trouble  and  appeal  to  them  for  aid. 

Immigration.  The  immigrants  who  came  to  us  in  such 
great  numbers  between  1840  and  1914  are  ties  which  bind 
us  more  closely  to  the  Old  World  from  which  they  came. 
They  have  brought  with  them  their  racial  likes  and  dislikes, 
their  habits  and  tendencies,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
influence  upon  our  country  however  we  may  ignore  them. 

Link  by  link,  in  the  years  which  have  followed  our  estab- 
lishment as  a  nation,  a  chain  has  been  forged  which  has 
bound  us  inextricably  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether  we  shall  live  together  or  not. 
The  "annihilation  of  space  and  time"  has  answered  that 
question.  But  the  new  question  which  arises  to  perplex 
us  is  how  we  shall  live  together. 

Hostile  relations.  Too  often  relations  between  nations 
have  been  in  the  form  of  war.  In  peace,  nations  have  seemed 
to  be  sufficient  unto  themselves,  but  they  have  not  hesitated 
to  sustain  hostile  relations  with  one  another.  They  have 
fought  for  the  preservation  of  dynastic  supremacy,  in  other 
words,  that  some  royal  family  or  other  might  keep  or  extend 
its  power.  They  have  fought  for  religious  conviction,  that 
one  doctrine  might  be  spread  and  another  checked  or 
uprooted.  They  have  fought  for  commercial  advantage, 
that  one  nation  might  prosper  at  the  expense  of  another. 
And  every  war  has  resulted  in  material  devastation  and  in 
anguish  of  spirit.  The  productive  energy  of  millions  of 
people  has  been  diverted  from  the  creating  of  useful  com- 
modities to  the  preparation  of  agencies  of  destruction.  And 
the  world  has  repeatedly  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  struggle 
which  resulted  in  great  harm  to  the  world. 
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-  While  only  a  pacifist  would  say  that  war  is  never  justified, 
war  has  never  been  truly  constructive.  At  best  it  has 
sometimes  prevented  selfish  and  unfair  aggrandizement,  and 
given  a  chance  for  a  later  and  more  satisfactory  settlement 
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of  disputed  problems.  Moreover,  as  the  world  has  become 
more  closely  connected  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
to  involve  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in  conflicts  which  at 
the  outset  appear  to  be  the  concern  only  of  the  two  countries 
which  began  the  struggle.  Methods  of  destruction  have 
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become  wholesale  instead  of  individual;  and  with  the  recent 
scientific  developments,  such  as  the  use  of  gas,  another  war 
might  result  in  the  devastation  of  half  the  world. 

Unity  by  force.  There  are  of  course  two  ways  in  which 
the  world  may  be  unified:  one,  the  subordination  of  all 
other  nations  to  a  military  despotism,  with  no  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  and  interests  of  any  nation  save  the 
ruling  one.  Alexander  of  Macedon  tried  it,  and  for  a  few 
brief  years  the  despotism  he  founded  seemed  successful. 
But  the  empire  fell  to  pieces  immediately  after  his  death. 
Rome  tried  to  achieve  the  same  thing,  and  kept  her  position 
long  enough  to  establish  the  ideal  of  the  one  great  empire. 
This  ideal  remained  in  the  minds  of  the  ambitious  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  culminated  in  the  schemes  for 
world  domination  of  Napoleon  of  France  and  William  of 
Germany. 

Unity  by  agreement.  Yet  such  a  development  is  not  in 
line  with  the  slow  evolution  of  the  government  of  individual 
nations.  Step  by  step  the  political  ideal  has  shifted  away 
from  an  autocracy,  where  one  man  governs  his  people  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideas  of  government.  Some  of  these  rulers 
governed  well,  and  the  country  grew  prosperous;  others 
governed  ill,  and  the  condition  of  the  governed  was  not 
enviable.  But  all  government  was  dependent  upon  the 
disposition  and  whim  of  the  ruler.  In  one  country  after 
another  this  ideal  has  been  displaced  by  the  ideal  of  a 
popular  government.  Sometimes  it  has  been  by  a  slow 
and  gradual  growth,  as  in  England  where  the  form  of  a 
monarchy  still  masks  an  extremely  democratic  government. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  revolution,  as  in 
France  where  the  Reign  of  Terror  wiped  out  in  blood  the 
mistakes  of  the  Old  Regime.  In  many  cases  this  change  to 
democracy  has  been  the  direct  outcome  of  the  recent  World 
War.  But  always  the  goal  has  been  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  the  method  has  been  political 
cooperation  of  some  sort. 
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International  cooperation  in  religion.  There  have  been 
numerous  attempts  at  cooperation  of  various  kinds.  The 
Pope  in  Rome  has  always  been  looked  up  to  as  the  spiritual 
head  by  all  Roman  Catholics,  wherever  located;  and  more 
recently  there  have  been  definite  attempts  at  international 
federation  among  the  Protestant  churches,  such  as  the 
International  Federation  of  Churches  and  the  World  Sun- 
day School  Union. 

International  cooperation  in  commerce.  In  our  com- 
mercial relations  we  have  tried  to  arrange  for  some  sort  of  co- 
operation. Every  importing  firm  which  establishes  a  branch 
in  England,  France,  Russia,  or  Japan  is  helping  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  which  tie  the  distant  parts  of  the  world  to  our 
own  country.  Its  members  are  learning  to  understand  the 
people  in  other  countries  and  are  helping  to  interpret  the 
United  States  to  the  people  who  live  in  that  locality. 
Every  foreign  firm  which  sends  its  representatives  here  is 
doing  the  same  sort  of  work  toward  establishing  a  more  per- 
fect cooperation  built  upon  a  more  complete  understanding. 

The  tariff  question.  The  growth  of  international  com- 
merce, however,  has  brought  in  its  train  a  series  of  problems 
which  must  be  settled  satisfactorily  if  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  nations  are  to  be  fair  to  both  sides.  The 
whole  tariff  proposition  is  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  way 
by  which  we  can  get  along  with  other  nations  to  the  best 
advantage.  We  have  tried  to  admit  the  goods  of  other 
countries  whenever  we  do  not  feel  that  in  so  admitting 
them  we  are  working  a  hardship  on  the  people  of  our  own 
country.  There  has  always  been  a  dispute  about  this  point. 
One  group  has  maintained  that  our  industries  are  best  safe- 
guarded by  being  protected;  that  is,  by  imposing  a  tariff 
rate  sufficiently  high  to  keep  out  foreign  goods  which  might 
otherwise  enter  into  competition  with  them  in  our  American 
markets.  They  feel  that  only  by  insuring  such  a  market 
can  the  nation  be  properly  independent  of  other  countries 
and  keep  a  high  rate  of  payment  for  American  labor.  They 
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claim  that  unless  tariff  barriers  are  erected  we  run  the  danger 
of  having  other  countries  dump  upon  us  any  superfluous 
goods  they  may  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  elsewhere,  and  so 
force  down  the  price  of  American-made  articles. 

The  other  group,  who  want  free  trade,  is  equally  certain 
that  the  best  way  to  insure  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  is  to  let  the  localization  of  industry  become 
international  as  well  as  national,  and  our  country  under- 
take to  produce  only  what  she  can  produce  with  profit  in 
competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  claim  that 
the  high  rate  of  American  wages  can  be  maintained  because 
of  the  higher  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and 
the  greater  use  of  machinery  in  this  country.  They  answer 
the  dumping  argument  by  declaring  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  that  it  will  result  from  a  free-trade  policy  than  that 
protection  will  result  in  monopoly  and  profiteering.  And 
they  declare  that  if  we  keep  our  home  markets  to  ourselves 
we  are  not  likely  to  find  the  markets  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
open  to  us,  since  a  country  tends  to  buy  where  it  can  sell  its 
own  products. 

International  labor  organizations.  Labor,  at  least  the 
extremely  socialistic  groups  of  it,  has  met  in  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Internationales.  These  are  spreading 
the  doctrine  that  the  laborer  has  no  real  country;  that 
the  doctrine  of  patriotism  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion;  and 
that  the  distinction  to  be  recognized  in  modern  times  is 
one  of  class  and  not  of  nationality  or  race.  That  such  a 
method  cannot  be  ultimately  successful  is  certain.  No 
doctrine  based  on  hate  can  succeed  permanently.  But  it 
may  play  its  part  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  which 
have  always  separated  people  of  different  nationalities. 

Intellectual  cooperation.  International  conventions  of 
mathematical,  astronomical,  and  other  learned  societies 
bring  together  from  all  the  world  people  who  have  already 
at  least  one  bond  of  sympathy.  Esperanto  and  Volapiik 
societies,  which  aim  for  the  development  and  spread  of  one 
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universal  language,  as  for  business,  scientific,  or  diplomatic 
uses,  show  that  many  people  are  interesting  themselves  in 
this  problem  of  cooperating  with  the  dwellers  in  other 
countries.  For  while  there  is  little  likelihood  of  an  inter- 
national language  being  generally  accepted,  the  very  attempt 
must  necessarily  call  attention  to  the  need  for  international 
cooperation. 

The  Hague  Tribunal.  The  development  of  The  Hague 
Tribunal  was  another  expression  of  the  desire  for  coopera- 
tion. This  was  a  permanent  tribunal  for  international 
arbitration  established  as  a  result  of  The  International 
Peace  Conference  held  in  1899  at  The  Hague,  the  govern- 
mental seat  of  The  Netherlands.  Its  purpose  was  to 
prevent  armed  conflict  by  an  appeal  to  arbitration,  and 
twenty-six  powers  signed  their  approval. 

The  disarmament  conference  held  in  Washington,  which 
resulted  in  the  five-five-three  ratio  of  ships,  and  other 
conferences  held  for  the  same  purpose  of  reducing  arma- 
ments are  helping  to  bring  about  international  cooperation, 
as  are  the  arbitration  and  conciliation  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American  States. 

The  League  of  Nations.  But  the  greatest  attempt  which 
has  been  made  in  the  line  of  political  cooperation  is,  of 
course,  the  League  of  Nations.  It  came  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  War,  where  the  Allies  had  learned  the  stern  lesson 
of  the  necessity  of  cooperation  from  the  disasters  which 
had  followed  the  division  of  authority.  They  saw 
that  some  such  organization  was  required  if  only  to  pro- 
vide for  the  possessions  of  defeated  Germany;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  so  many  other  problems  which  could  best 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Allies  and  other  interested  parties 
as  a  whole  that  some  sort  of  international  machinery  had 
to  be  created. 

The  organization  of  the  League.  In  form,  the  League  of 
Nations  has  some  resemblance  to  our  own  federal  govern- 
ment, in  that  it  has  two  representative  bodies,  the  Council 
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and  the  Assembly.  The  former  was  to  be  made  up  of 
representatives  of  nine  nations — the  United  States,  the 
British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  being  perma- 
nently represented,  while  the  other  four  members  (later 
changed  to  nine)  were  to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Assembly  from  the  other  members  of  the  League. 
The  United  States,  however,  has  not  seen  fit  to  become  a 
member  of  the  League,  and  in  1926  Germany  was  made  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Council.  All  the  members  of 
the  League  may  send  representatives  to  the  Assembly. 
They  are  permitted  to  send  from  one  to  three  members  and 
an  equal  number  of  alternates;  but  to  have  only  one  vote, 
resembling  here  the  Articles  of  Confederation  which  pre- 
ceded our  Constitution. 

But  at  this  point  the  resemblance  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment ceases,  since  in  nearly  all  cases  the  decisions  of 
both  Council  and  Assembly  must  be  made  by  a  unanimous 
vote  instead  of  by  a  majority  or  a  two-thirds  vote  as  with 
us.  Any  state  may  withdraw  from  the  League  after  giving 
two  years'  notice  of  its  intention  to  withdraw,  whereas  the 
Civil  War  in  America  was  fought  to  prove  that  no  State 
had  the  privilege  of  withdrawal.  Amendments  to  the  Cove- 
nant must  have  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Council  and 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 

Work  of  the  Secretariat.  Then  there  is  a  Secretariat- 
General  which  keeps  the  various  League  organizations  in 
touch  with  the  governments  which  make  up  the  League. 
Among  its  members  at  present  are  more  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  so  that  it  is  truly  a  representative 
body.  But  the  members  are  responsible  to  the  League  and 
not  to  their  own  national  governments,  so  that  it  is  really 
a  sort  of  "International  Civil  Service." 

Other  organizations  in  the  League.  There  are  organiza- 
tions which  look  after  questions  of  international  health,  of 
international  communication  and  transit,  and  of  inter- 
national economics  and  finance.  There  are  bodies  whose 
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business  it  is  to  consider  such  questions  as  the  traffic  in 
opium,  or  the  administration  of  mandated  territories.  There 
is  an  International  Labor  Organization,  "  apart  from  and 
yet  a  part  of  the  League/'  which  aims  to  better  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  and  to  promote  unity  between  capital  and 
labor  by  bringing  together  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ments, the  employers,  and  the  workers  of  the  various  states. 
Besides  all  these,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  has  been  established  to  look  after  questions  of 
treaties  and  of  international  law,  to  hear  and  determine 
any  dispute  of  a  national  character  which  the  parties  con- 
cerned wish  to  submit  to  it,  and  to  give  an  advisory  opinion 
upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it  by  the  Council 
or  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League.  So  we  can  see  that 
considerable  machinery  of  government  has  been  set  up  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  kinship  of  nations. 

The  achievements  of  the  League.  Already  the  League 
has  taken  steps  toward  the  settlement  of  international 
problems.  Several  threatening  wars  have-  been  averted, 
notably  that  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria.  The  economic 
condition  of  Austria  has  been  improved.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  war  prisoners  have  been  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  many  refugees  in  Armenia  and  elsewhere  have 
been  cared  for.  Still  further,  the  League  has  worked  out 
a  new  method  of  approaching  problems — a  method  which 
makes  use  of  knowledge  instead  of  being  based  on  partisan- 
ship and  emotion.  Until  its  creation  every  expert  was  a 
representative  of  some  government,  owing  his  first  alle- 
giance to  that  government  instead  of  to  the  welfare  of  the 
world. 

That  in  every  case  the  settlements  made  have  been  satis- 
factory to  both  sides,  or  even  to  every  impartial  onlooker, 
cannot  be  claimed  by  even  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
League.  But  it  is  no  mean  achievement  to  have  prevented 
war,  and  to  have  made  the  nations  begin  to  think  of  prob- 
lems from  the  international  viewpoint. 
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The  necessity  for  cooperation.  Most  of  our  answers  to 
the  problem  of  international  cooperation  have  been  like  the 
answer  of  the  little  Boston  boy  who,  when  asked  why  it  is 
that  all  New  Englanders  answer  one  question  by  another, 
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responded,  "Do  they?"  We  have  tried  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  trade  relations  by  the  tariff.  But  that  has  brought 
up  the  new  question  of  free  trade  versus  protection.  We 
have  tried  to  answer  the  question  of  legal  relationships  by 
The  Hague  Court  and  by  the  Permanent  Court  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  But  we  are  faced  with  such  questions 
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as  how  much  power  such  a  court  should  have,  whether 
its  decisions  should  be  binding  upon  the  parties  concerned, 
and  if  so,  just  how  its  decisions  may  best  be  enforced.  We 
have  tried  to  settle  the  entire  question  of  international 
relationships  by  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
but  it  has  merely  involved  us  in  a  series  of  questions,  includ- 
ing the  advisability  of  having  such  an  organization  and 
whether  the  present  League  is  the  proper  type  of  organization. 

If  modern  industrial  development  has  taught  us  anything, 
it  has  taught  us  that  cooperation  is  necessary.  A  savage 
can  exist  with  no  cooperation  beyond  that  of  the  immediate 
family.  But  before  long  he  finds  himself  pushed  aside  by  a 
group  of  families  which  have  organized  into  a  tribe,  and 
the  tribe,  in  turn,  must  give  place  to  the  nation.  The 
more  complex  a  civilization  has  grown  the  greater  becomes 
the  necessity  for  working  together  in  harmony.  Today  the 
complexity  of  living  is  so  great  that  what  affects  one  affects 
all.  Interdependence  is  a  very  real  thing,  but  the  chief 
obstacle  to  satisfactory  interdependence  is  selfishness. 

We  cannot  expect  another  to  do  what  is  best  for  us  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  do  what  is  best  for  him  in  return.  We 
cannot  expect  him  to  understand  our  point  of  view  if  we  are 
not  willing  to  try  to  understand  him.  We  may  not  always 
agree  on  all  points,  especially  those  which  touch  us  closely; 
but  if  we  approach  such  disagreements  in  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  we  are  more  likely  to  meet  with  a  spirit  of  fair  play  in 
return.  We  must  sustain  some  sort  of  relationship  with  peo- 
ple of  other  countries,  and  it  rests  with  us  whether  we  shall 
be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  which  breeds  war,  or 
by  a  willingness  to  meet  our  brothers  across  the  sea  in  the 
spirit  of  good  will,  which  finds  its  expression  in  cooperation. 

HOW  WE   CAN   COOPERATE  WITH   THE  STRANGERS  IN  OTHER 

COUNTRIES 

1.  What  conditions  in  transportation  and  communication  made 
it  easier  for  the  United  States  to  keep  out  of  European  affairs  fifty 
years  ago  than  today? 
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2.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  take  part  in  European  affairs  without 
being  tied  by  "entangling  alliances"?    Explain. 

3.  Look  up  Monroe  Doctrine  in  an  encyclopedia.     In  what  dis- 
putes has  reference  been  made  to  it? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  various  things  which  tie  us  to  Europe 
whether  we  wish  to  be  tied  or  not. 

5.  What  are  the  various  types  of  wars?     Can  you  name  (or  find) 
two  examples  of  each? 

6.  What  is  always  the  result  of  war?    What  groups  suffer  most? 

7.  Why  do  wars  today  tend  to  involve  more  nations  than  earlier 
wars  used  to?     Is  that  an  argument  for  or  against  war? 

8.  What  well-known  characters  have  tried  to  unite  the  world  by 
force?    Would  they  find  it  more  difficult  today?    Why?     Give  a 
brief  statement  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  achievements  of  each. 

'  9.  How  can  England,  having  a  king,  be  considered  a  democracy? 
If  England  really  is  a  democracy,  what  is  the  use  of  having  a  king? 

10.  Why  should  we  expect  less  recourse  to  force  under  a  democracy 
than  under  any  other  type  of  government? 

11.  What  types  of  international  cooperation  have  already  been 
tried?     How  well  have  they  worked? 

12.  Would  the  world  be  any  better  off  if  national  groups  were 
replaced  by  class  groups?     Explain. 

13.  What  is  the  difference  between  protection  and  free  trade?  How 
do  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  stand  on  this  question? 

14.  Look  up  in  the  glossary  tariff  for  revenue  and  tariff  for  protection. 
Which  would  be  likely  to  give  greater  financial  aid  to  the  govern- 
ment?   What  types  of  goods  would  you  expect  to  find  in  each  class? 

15.  Have  a  debate  on  the  tariff  question. 

16.  What  is  meant  by  dumping?    Why  should  such  practices  hurt 
the  trade  relations?    Do  you  think  a  stop  should  be  put  to  it? 

17.  Look  up  the  organization  and  achievements  of  the  League  of 
Nations.    Why  is  not  the  United  States  a  member  of  the  League? 

18.  What  steps  has  the  United  States  taken  toward  international 
cooperation? 

19.  Why  is  the  United  States  much  readier  to  consider  joining  the 
World  Court  of  Justice  than  the  League  of  Nations? 

20.  If  the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
why  is  she  so  frequently  asked  to  send  experts  to  help  in  its  business? 

21.  Can  an  individual  be  patriotic  and  still  believe  in  international 
cooperation?    Explain. 

22.  Why  is  some  such  organization  as  the  League  of  Nations  a 
natural  step  in  our  increasing  cooperation?    What  will  be  the  result  if 
some  form  of  world  cooperation  is  not  worked  out  in  the  near  future? 
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THE  UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLES  OF  COOPERATION 

Obligations  to  society.  A  tree  that  grows  in  the  open 
does  not  look  exactly  like  a  tree  of  the  same  species  that 
grows  in  a  thicket.  It  grows  into  a  different  shape.  An 
animal  that  lives  alone  can  behave  differently  from  an 
animal  that  lives  in  a  flock  or  a  herd.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  human  beings.  A  human  being  (if  he  could 
still  be  called  human)  who  lived  alone  might  behave  very 
much  as  he  pleased,  but  if  he  is  going  to  live  in  close  prox- 
imity to  other  people  he  must  modify  his  behavior  some- 
what in  order  to  live  comfortably  with  them.  A  man  on  a 
hunting  trip  might  throw  empty  tin  cans  and  garbage 
carelessly  about  with  no  fear  of  the  consequences.  But 
the  same  man  on  his  return  to  the  city  would  have  to  dis- 
pose of  such  waste  in  some  other  fashion  if  he  cared  to  keep 
the  respect  of  his  neighbors,  and  if  he  wanted  to  escape  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  local  government. 

Robinson  Crusoe  could  go  and  come  as  he  pleased,  with 
no  fear  of  trespassing;  but  we  find  in  a  city  that  there  are 
few  places  beyond  the  public  streets  and  parks  which  are 
not  closed  to  all  persons  except  the  owners  and  their  friends. 
Consequently,  if  we  wish  to  get  along  well  under  the  condi- 
tions of  city  life  we  shall  have  to  take  all  these  limitations 
into  consideration,  and  modify  our  behavior  to  harmonize 
with  them.  The  test  of  whether  we  are  really  good 
citizens  or  not  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  success 
with  which  we  can  do  this.  Civilization  has  been  well 
defined  as  the  art  of  living  together  comfortably  in  large 
numbers. 
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Consideration  for  others.  We  quickly  learn,  even  when 
we  are  mere  children,  that  we  cannot  live  comfortably  with 
others  if  we  do  not  consider  their  comfort  or  wishes  at  all. 
No  one  likes  to  play  with  a  spoiled  child,  because  he  always 
wants  his  own  way  and  is  never  willing  to  do  what  other 
people  would  like  to  do.  We  do  not  enjoy  living  next  to 
people  who  insist  upon  using  their  phonograph  or  radio  late 
at  night  when  we  are  trying  to  sleep.  We  dislike  traveling 
on  the  train  with  a  family  of  children  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  crying  until  they  get  what  they  want.  We  object  to 
shopping  among  crowds  of  people  who  elbow  their  way 
past  us  with  no  consideration  for  our  ribs  or  our  disposi- 
tions. And  no  one  would  care  to  move  to  a  country  where 
there  were  no  laws  whatsoever,  and  where  anyone  could  do 
anything  he  pleased  from  crossing  the  street  in  the  middle 
of  a  block  to  committing  a  murder. 

The  more  densely  populated  a  locality  is,  the  greater  is 
the  need  for  showing  consideration  for  others,  for  meeting 
them  half  way,  for  trying  to  avoid  doing  things  which  will 
make  living  together  uncomfortable  and  objectionable.  A 
city  is,  of  course,  a  place  where  men  live  together  in  large 
groups;  and  where  people  must  be  more  courteous  and 
considerate  than  is  necessary  in  more  sparsely  settled  sec- 
tions. Such  words  as  polite  and  politic  originally  meant 
much  the  same  as  citified,  because  people  had  to  become 
polite  or  politic  when  they  lived  so  close  together. 

Increasing  the  food  supply.  The  first  thing  that  we 
need  to  be  sure  of,  if  we  are  going  to  live  together  in  large 
numbers,  is  the  required  amount  of  food.  One  reason  why 
the  native  American  Indians  never  increased  greatly  in 
number  was  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  find  enough 
food.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  land  to  provide  sufficient 
game  to  supply  a  family  of  hunters.  More  herdsmen  than 
hunters  can  live  in  the  same  territory.  By  taking  care  of 
tame  animals,  giving  them  ample  pasturage,  and  driving 
away  their  enemies,  more  food  is  provided  than  can  ever 
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be  furnished  by  wild  animals.  Agriculture  is  superior  to 
herding  for  a  similar  reason.  By  plowing  the  land,  pre- 
paring the  seed  bed,  and  selecting  seed,  plant  growth  is 
promoted,  and  we  can  therefore  get  more  food  from 
the  soil  than  could  be  secured  by  either  hunting  or 
herding  alone. 

Conservation  of  labor.  Such  changes  have  helped  to 
produce  more  of  the  material  things,  especially  food,  because 
they  have  made  better  use  of  the  land  at  the  disposal  of 
mankind.  But  another  factor  of  production  needs  to  be 
even  more  carefully  conserved.  Labor  can  be  so  easily 
wasted  that  we  almost  never  stop  to  think  what  a  difference 
its  economical  use  can  make  to  us.  We  know  already  that 
the  more  goods  there  are  to  be  divided  among  a  group  of 
people,  the  more  it  is  possible  for  each  one  to  get;  and  as  a 
result,  the  greater  the  production  the  more  comfortably 
they  can  live  together.  And  we  have  already  seen  that 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  increased  production  is  the 
division  of  labor. 

About  1798  a  certain  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Malthus 
became  much  concerned  about  the  food  question.  He  saw 
that  much  human  misery  lay  in  the  tendency  of  the  popula- 
tion to  outstrip  the  food  supply.  He  knew  that  when  a 
population  increased  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  land 
could  support  it,  the  death  rate  increased  and  pestilence, 
famine,  or  war  tended  to  restore  the  balance,  as  is  the  case 
in  India  and  China  today.  Anything  which  lowered  the 
birth  rate  would,  of  course,  be  equally  effective  in  striking 
the  balance  between  food  and  population,  but  Malthus 
could  scarcely  imagine  that  such  preventive  checks  would 
be  sufficient.  He  would  have  been  more  optimistic  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  the  future  and  have  known  that  the 
mechanical  aids  to  farming  and  division  of  labor  would 
make  possible  the  support  of  a  population  far  denser 
than  any  man  of  his  period  would  have  dreamed  could 
possibly  be  supported  in  a  given  area. 
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One  farmer,  for  example,  will  grow  wheat  and  a  few  lesser 
crops;  another  will  grow  cotton  and  a  few  lesser  crops. 
Then  the  wheat  or  wheat  flour  from  the  wheat-growing 
regions  is  exchanged  for  the  cotton  or  cotton  goods  from 
the  cotton-growing  regions.  Or  one  man  will  sew  linings 
in  a  shoe  factory,  another  will  stitch  the  lining  into  the 
shoe,  another  punch  the  holes  for  the  eyelets,  another  drive 
nails  into  the  heels,  still  another  sandpaper  the  heel,  and 
so  on.  And  as  a  result  of  this  specialization  and  working 
together  vastly  greater  numbers  of  people  can  be  provided 
for  than  would  be  possible  if  each  one  tried  to  produce 
everything  he  needed. 

Interdependence.  Every  other  part  of  your  automobile 
may  be  in  perfect  working  order,  but  if  one  small  part- 
say  a  spark  plug  or  the  carburetor — fails  to  work,  the  whole 
machine  will  work  badly  or  not  at  all.  The  same  kind  of  a 
remark  might  be  made  of  a  sewing  machine,  a  radio  set,  or 
any  other  complicated  device.  Every  part  is  dependent; 
upon  every  other  part,  and  if  one  part  fails  the  whole 
device  ceases  to  be  of  use.  In  any  highly  civilized  com- 
munity there  is  a  great  deal  of  division  of  labor,  and  con- 
sequently a  great  deal  of  dependence  upon  one  another. 
Everyone  does  some  special  kind  of  work  and  depends 
upon  others  for  other  kinds  of  work.  Under  such  a  system 
we  become  almost  as  dependent  upon  one  another  as  are 
the  different  parts  of  a  machine.  In  other  words,  this 
system  of  division  of  labor  puts  every  one  of  us  in  a  position 
of  dependence  upon  others,  and  others  in  a  position  of  de- 
pendence upon  us. 

If  the  elevators  in  a  great  factory  or  a  big  office  building 
should  cease  to  run,  business  or  production  would  be  very 
greatly  slowed  up,  and  hundreds  of  people  would  not  be 
able  to  produce  as  much  as  they  could  otherwise.  If  one 
department  in  a  business  concern  should  slow  up,  all  the 
other  departments  which  depended  upon  it  would  not  be 
able  to  proceed  at  their  usual  rate  of  speed,  and  the  whole 
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concern  would  suffer.  It  follows  from  this  that  dependa- 
bility is  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  civilized  man. 
It  is  so  important  that  we  can  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  where  there  is  no  dependability  there  can  be  no 
civilization;  that  if  no  one  could  depend  upon  anybody  else, 
no  one  would  ever  put  himself  in  a  position  of  dependence 
upon  anybody  else.  He  would  be  compelled  to  get  every- 
thing for  himself  and  not  expect  anybody  else  to  provide 
for  him  at  the  proper  time  what  he  really  needed. 

Honesty.  There  are  a  great  many  ways,  however,  in 
which  dependability  shows  itself.  Common  honesty  is  one. 
A  nation  of  dishonest  people  could  never  prosper,  for  the 
reason  that  nobody  could  depend  upon  anybody  else.  A 
great  deal  of  man  power  would  thereby  be  wasted,  not 
simply  because  much  time  would  have  to  be  spent  in  watch- 
ing one  another,  but  because  we  should  not  be  able  to 
specialize  as  we  do  now.  If  doctors  were  habitually  dis- 
honest, we  should  each  have  to  be  his  own  doctor  and 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  studying  medicine.  And  we 
could  not  be  very  good  doctors  for  ourselves,  because  we 
should  have  so  little  time  to  spend  in  studying  for  it.  Prac- 
tically everything  would  be  done  badly.  If  we  could  not 
rely  upon  our  milkman,  we  should  insist,  as  they  do  in  some 
countries,  that  he  drive  his  cow  around  to  our  houses  and 
milk  her  in  our  presence,  thus  wasting  a  good  deal  of  our 
time  and  his,  besides  a  good  deal  of  the  cow's  energy.  In 
thousands  of  other  ways  we  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  "man  power/'  by  being  able 
to  depend  upon  one  another;  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
accomplished  in  this  direction. 

When  farmers  guard  their  crops,  their  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  their  poultry  yards  against  marauders,  the 
cost  of  running  a  farm  is  considerably  increased  because 
the  farmer  has  to  waste  so  much  of  his  man  power.  It 
would  add  greatly  to  the  economy  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing  and  of  chicken  raising  if  every  orchardist,  gar- 
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dener,  and  poultryman  could  sleep  nights  in  complete  con- 
fidence that  the  products  of  his  toil  would  not  be  stolen. 
It  would  not  only  be  better  for  him,  it  would  be  better 
for  all  the  consumers  of  such  things.  Farm  products  would 
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be  more  abundant,  and  perhaps  a  little  cheaper,  if  there 
were  enough  dependability  abroad  to  make  it  unnecessary 
for  the  farmer  to  guard  against  thieves. 

Temperance.    The  large  number  of  automobile  accidents 
is  tending  to  emphasize  a  new  kind  of  dependability.     An 
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automobile  is  a  powerful  and  dangerous  machine  in  the 
hands  of  any  except  the  most  dependable  drivers.  If 
undependable  people  are  permitted  to  drive  automobiles 
in  our  streets  and  public  highways,  none  of  us  will  be  safe. 
Anything  which  tends  to  reduce  even  slightly  the  driver's 
dependability  becomes  a  public  menace.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  this  lack  of  dependability  is  due  to  ignorance 
of  the  machinery  of  the  car  or  to  a  temporary  loss  of  self- 
control.  It  is  really  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country  whether  a  man  should  be  permitted 
to  drive  an  automobile  when  he  has  had  even  a  single  drink 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  Drunkenness,  or  an  approach  to 
drunkenness,  is  much  more  dangerous  in  this  country  than 
it  used  to  be  or  than  it  is  in  any  country  where  they  do  not 
use  so  many  automobiles. 

Sense  of  responsibility.  Too  many  of  us  are  afflicted 
with  what  we  may  call  alibitis.  We  have  acquired  the 
excuse  habit,  and  spend  our  time  explaining  to  other  people 
why  we  have  not  done  our  job  instead  of  getting  busy  and 
doing  the  work.  The  man  who  is  good  at  making  excuses 
is  rarely  good  at  doing  anything  else.  Someone  else  must 
always  waste  time  doing  the  work  he  has  left  undone  and 
straightening  out  the  mistakes  he  has  made.  The  man 
who  took  the  message  to  Garcia  might  have  said  that  he 
did  not  know  where  Garcia  was,  or  that  he  was  not  sure  of 
the  condition  of  the  roads.  Napoleon  might  have  said  that 
the  Alps  were  too  high  to  cross.  Grant  might  have  said 
that  the  campaign  was  too  long  drawn  out  or  too  hard  on 
his  soldiers.  We  are  too  apt  to  daydream  of  the  great 
heroes  we  might  become,  or  the  great  achievements  which 
might  be  the  work  of  our  hands,  and  then  wake  up  to 
explain  why  we  have  not  done  the  humbler  but  equally 
necessary  tasks  for  which  we  were  especially  responsible. 
And,  as  civilization  becomes  more  complex,  dependability 
becomes  a  more  and  more  important  virtue,  and  lack  of 
dependability  a  more  and  more  destructive  vice. 

E.  L.-27 
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Mutual  confidence.  If  you  were  starting  a  store,  you 
would  of  course  have  to  have  a  large  stock  of  goods.  If 
you  were  compelled  to  pay  cash  for  your  goods,  and  could 
not  borrow  the  money,  it  might  take  you  a  long  time  to 
accumulate  money  enough  to  pay  for  your  stock  of  goods. 
If,  however,  you  could  either  borrow  the  money  to  pay 
cash  for  your  goods  or  buy  the  goods  on  credit,  you  could 
start  your  store  at  once,  give  yourself  time  to  sell  the  goods, 
and  then  pay  for  them  or  pay  off  your  loan  out  of  the 
money  received.  This  is  a  very  simple  form  of  what  is 
called  doing  business  on  credit.  There  are  many  other 
forms.  Sometimes  a  farmer  wants  to  buy  a  farm.  If  he 
had  to  work  as  a  hired  man  until  he  could  accumulate 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  the  farm,  it  would  take  a 
long  time.  If,  however,  he  could  buy  the  farm  first  and 
pay  for  it  afterward,  he  could,  if  he  were  a  good  manager, 
literally  make  the  farm  pay  for  itself.  That  is,  if  he  is  a 
good  manager,  he  can  make  so  much  more  as  a  farmer  than 
he  could  as  a  hired  man  as  to  make  it  much  easier  to  pay 
for  the  farm  after  he  has  bought  it  than  to  wait  until  he 
has  accumulated  enough  to  pay  for  it  in  advance. 

A  great  deal  of  modern  business  is  based  on  credit  in  its 
many  forms.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  anybody  that  the  credit 
system  could  not  possibly  grow  if  men  were  regularly  and 
habitually  dishonest  and  undependable.  If  no  business 
could  ever  be  done  on  credit,  the  cost  of  doing  business 
would  be  considerably  greater  than  it  now  is.  The  waste 
of  man  power  under  that  system  would  make  it  impossible 
to  support  so  many  people  or  to  support  them  so  well  as  is 
possible  under  the  credit  system. 

Most  of  us  think  of  a  philanthropist,  a  man  who  helps  his 
fellow  men,  as  one  who  gives  money  away  to  the  needy. 
Yet  the  greatest  philanthropy  any  of  us  can  render  to 
his  fellows  is  to  be  absolutely  dependable  himself  and  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  make  others  honest  and  dependable  as 
well.  A  world  where  half  the  people  gave  away  money  to 
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the  other  half  would  not  be  an  especially  good  world  in  which 
to  live,  even  if  fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  were  generous 
and  charitable;  but  a  world  which  was  a  hundred-per- 
cent honest  and  dependable  would  come  exceedingly  close 
to  being  a  perfect  world. 

Obligation  to  work.  Sometimes  we  point  with  pride  to 
the  number  of  people  who  live  in  the  United  States  in  com- 
parison with  the  population  of  fifty  years  ago,  almost  as  if 
the  mere  number  of  human  individuals  were  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Yet  any  boy  knows  that  in  a  race  or  a  wrestling 
match  the  victory  is  not  apt  to  go  to  the  fat  boy  of  the 
crowd.  He  has  to  carry  too  much  surplus  weight,  which 
hinders  rather  than  helps  him  in  his  progress.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  boy  who  tipped  the  scales  at  the  same  figure,  but 
whose  weight  was  largely  made  of  good  firm  muscle,  would 
be  a  dangerous  competitor  in  almost  any  sport.  The  extra 
pounds  of  the  fat  boy  were  so  much  dead  weight.  They 
helped  him  very  little  in  his  contests  and  they  slowed  up 
his  speed.  So,  too,  the  people  in  a  nation  who  are  not  at 
work  (or  supporting  those  who  are  at  work  by  keeping  them 
supplied  with  tools,  with  instruction,  or  with  inspiration)  are 
so  much  dead  weight  to  the  country.  •  We  are  not  truly 
dependable  if  we  do  not  support  ourselves,  but  throw  the 
extra  burden  upon  our  fellow  citizens.  We  are  making  our 
country  a  fat  and  not  a  muscular  nation,  and  we  are  slowing 
up  the  progress  of  a  civilization  of  which  we  profess  to 
be  proud. 

Good  sportsmanship.  In  any  game,  be  it  football,  tennis, 
baseball,  or  basketball,  we  do  not  enjoy  playing  with  a  boy 
or  girl  who  is  not  a  "good  sport."  We  despise  a  person 
who  resorts  to  unscrupulous  tactics  in  order  to  win,  and  we 
admire  the  one  who  had  rather  be  defeated  than  fail  to 
"play  fair."  But  this  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship  is  just 
as  necessary  in  politics,  in  order  that  men  will  endure  defeat 
rather  than  gain  the  victory  by  unscrupulous  political 
methods.  It  is  needed  equally  in  business,  in  order  that 
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failure  may  be  preferred  to  success  achieved  by  any  form 
of  dishonesty  or  unfair  dealing.  It  is  needed  in  our  citizen- 
ship, in  order  that  those  of  us  who  fail  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  political  activities  which  precede  an  election  will 
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take  the  blame  upon  ourselves  if  we  find  the  political  machine 
honeycombed  with  graft  and  dishonesty. 

The  spirit  of  war  is  really  the  spirit  of  bad  sportsmanship. 
War  is  simply  the  attempt  to  get  by  force  what  one  has 
failed  to  get  by  the  peaceful  methods  of  persuasion,  bar- 
gaining, or  diplomacy.  When  some  people  are  beaten  in 
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an  argument  they  are  likely  to  call  their  opponent  a  liar 
and  make  it  a  fight.  So  when  some  nations  fail  to  get 
what  they  desire  by  the  slow  and  sometimes  unsuccessful 
method  of  diplomatic  negotiation,  they  are  likely  to  resort 
to  the  method  of  force  which  we  call  war. 

The  use  of  violent  methods  by  capital  against  labor  and 
by  labor  against  capital  is  nothing  less  than  class  war. 
In  fact,  any  attempt  to  force  other  people  to  do  what  we 
wish  them  to  do,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  legal  methods 
established  by  majority  rule,  is  in  its  essence  nothing  except 
war.  Athletes  who  are  good  sports  have  learned  to  accept 
defeat  without  turning  to  a  lower  and  more  brutal  method 
of  beating  their  opponents.  The  spirit  of  good  sportsman- 
ship in  other  rivalries  will  lead  to  the  same  results  and  will 
make  for  peace  among  classes  as  well  as  among  nations. 
But  when  athletic  teams  generally  refuse  to  accept  defeat 
without  a  fight,  when  political  parties  refuse  to  accept  defeat 
at  the  polls  without  an  insurrection,  when  labor  unions 
refuse  to  accept  defeat  in  bargaining  without  a  strike  or 
employers  without  a  lockout,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  nation 
made  up  of  such  people  will  accept  defeat  in  a  diplomatic 
contest  without  war.  The  spirit  is  the  same  in  all  these 
cases.  It  is  the  spirit  of  war. 

War — within  a  nation  or  between  nations — can  be  avoided 
only  when  the  citizens  of  a  country  show  a  general  willing- 
ness to  abide  by  the  results  of  peaceful  persuasion,  bargain- 
ing, and  diplomacy,  and  to  accept  failure  in  these  peaceful 
contests  rather  than  to  resort  to  force.  Peace  will  never 
be  secure  until  the  spirit  of  war  is  replaced  by  the  spirit 
of  peace.  And  our  lover  of  men,  our  philanthropist,  will 
add  to  his  efforts  to  establish  honesty  and  dependability  a 
like  effort  to  promote  this  spirit  of  peace,  of  good  sportsman- 
ship, among  all  people. 

Self-support.  Some  reformers  have  told  us  that  we  must 
never  think  of  ourselves  and  our  own  interests,  but  always  of 
other  people.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  do  away  with 
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every  selfish  interest  in  order  to  promote  civilization  to  the 
highest  degree.  Each  one  of  us  knows  his  own  interest  a 
little  more  clearly  than  he  is  likely  to  know  the  interests  of 
someone  else.  If  he  works  for  his  own  interest  he  is  there- 
fore likely  to  work  a  little  more  intelligently  than  if  he 
tries  to  work  for  the  interest  of  someone  else  whose  interest 
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he  does  not  know  very  well.  That  is  to  say,  if  Jones  will 
look  after  his  own  interests  first  and  then  help  Smith  out 
when  Smith  is  in  need  of  help,  and  if  Smith  will  look  after 
his  own  interests  first  and  look  after  Jones  only  when  Jones 
is  in  especial  need  of  help,  things  will  probably  go  better 
than  they  would  if  each  neglected  his  own  affairs  in  order 
to  look  after  the  other's. 
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Service  to  society.  Even  if  each  one  is  principally  inter- 
ested in  getting  a  reasonably  good  income  for  himself  and 
his  family,  the  world  will  be  very  well  off  provided  each 
one  is  scrupulously  careful  about  the  following  rule,  namely, 
that  he  should  give  someone  else  an  exact  and  full  equiva- 
lent for  every  dollar  he  gets  for  himself  and  his  own  family, 
This  is  what  it  means  to  earn  one's  income.  If  everyone 
should  do  this,  we  should  then  be  living  up  to  the  com- 
mand given  to  His  own  disciples  by  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity when  He  said  to  them,  "He  that  would  be  great 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant/ '  There  was  no 
condemning  of  the  desire  to  be  great  or  successful.  This 
desire  was  recognized  as  a  very  natural  and  commendable 
one.  "He  that  would  be  great/'  or  successful,  was  not 
condemned  for  his  will  to  be  great  or  successful.  He  was 
merely  cautioned  that  if  he  had  this  desire  he  must  earn  it 
through  service;  that  is,  he  must  produce  something  that 
other  people  need,  or  give  a  service  which  they  need,  as  a 
means  of  earning  his  greatness  or  his  success. 

If  we  could  once  be  certain  that  everyone  in  this  world 
was  willing  to  earn  his  greatness  or  his  success  by  perform- 
ing a  positive  service  for  somebody  else,  we  could  be  certain 
that  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  service  rendered  in  this 
world.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  an  excellent  world  in 
which  to  live;  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  world 
could  be  improved  upon. 

THE  UNDERLYING   PRINCIPLES   OF   COOPERATION 

1.  Name  a  dozen  things  which  a  man  who  lived  by  himself  might 
be  perfectly  right  in  doing  if  he  wanted  to,  but  which  people  who 
live  with  other  people  should  not  do. 

2.  Why  is  consideration  for  others  very  necessary  if  we  are  to  live 
harmoniously  with  other  people? 

3.  How  was  food  provided  under  the  hunting  and  fishing  stage? 
herding  stage?  farming  stage?  manufacturing  stage?     How  did  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  food  supply  aid  in  progress? 

4.  How  does  the  division  of  labor  help  in  producing  more  food? 
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5.  Why  is  interdependence  greater  today  than  it  used  to  be  in 
earlier  times?     Why,  then,  is  dependability  more  necessary? 

6.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  country  if  more  than  half 
the  people  were  dishonest? 

7.  Why  does  the  increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles  require 
increased  dependability? 

8.  Are  you  afflicted  with  alibitis?     Watch  yourself  for  a  week 
and  see  how  many  times  you  would  have  been  guilty  if  you  had 
not  thought  in  time. 

9.  Read  Elbert  Hubbard's  Message  to  Garcia.    Are  you  that  sort 
of  person?    If  not,  how  may  you  become  one? 

10.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  a  young  man's  chance  of 
advancement  in  business  if  he  never  offered  an  alibi  but  always  was 
ready  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  everything  he  had  done? 

11.  In  what  way  does  credit  rest  upon  dependability?    How  does 
credit  affect  the  amount  of  production  in  a  country? 

12.  Why  are  dependable  people  of  even  greater  value  to  the  world 
than  generous  people?     Could  a  man  have  both  these  qualities? 

13.  Which  country  has  a  greater  chance  to  prosper,  one  in  which 
all  the  people  are  producers,  or  one  which  boasts  of  a  "leisure 
class"  which  does  little  except  enjoy  life?    Why?  « 

14.  How  do  teachers,  ministers,  doctors,  etc.,  aid  in  production? 

15.  Make  a  list  of  the  qualifications  which  you  require  in  a 
"good  sport."     Do  you  always  carry  your  sense  of  fair  play  into 
the  schoolroom? 

16.  How  may  the  ideas  of  good  sportsmanship  be  carried  over 
into  business?  into  politics?  into  citizenship? 

17.  In  what  ways  is  the  spirit  of  war  sometimes  carried  into 
industrial  relationship? 

18.  What  methods  of  settling  disputes  are  to  be  preferred  to 
force?     What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  world  if  they  were 
substituted  for  war? 

19.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  help  society  at  the  same  time  as  we 
help  ourselves?     Explain. 

20.  Why  is  "service"  the  most  important  ideal  in  the  world? 
In  what  ways  can  you  render  service  to  society? 

21.  Where  do  you  think  you  could  make  use  of  cooperation  in 
(a)  your  family?      (6)  your  school  life?      (c)  business?      (d)  citi- 
zenship? 
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Absolute  monarchy,  a  kingdom  subject  to  the  unchecked  rule  of 
one  person. 

Active  adaptation,  the  act  of  consciously  making  one's  environment 
fit  oneself. 

Act  of  God,  an  accident  due  to  uncontrollable  natural  forces:  legal 
term  defining  phenomenon  beyond  human  control. 

Alpine  race,  a  race  medium  in  height,  stocky,  round-headed,  brown- 
haired,  and  brown-eyed,  largely  found  in  central  and  northeast 
Europe. 

Ambassador,  an  official  of  the  highest  diplomatic  rank  representing 
one  government  at  the  capital  of  another  government. 

Amortization,  reduction  of  a  debt  or  original  cost  by  specified 
periodic  payments  toward  the  principle. 

Anarchist,  one  who  objects  to  all  exercise  of  authority. 

Annunity,  a  form  of  insurance  whereby  money  invested  either  as  a 
single  payment  or  as  a  series  of  premiums  over  a  given  number 
of  years,  is  returned  with  interest  in  annual  (or  other  periodic) 
payments  over  a  term  of  years  or  for  the  duration  of  life. 

Apprentice,  one  bound  or  articled  by  indenture  to  serve  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  learn  some  trade  or  craft. 

Arbitration,  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  mutual  agreement  or  by 
recourse  to  the  judgment  of  some  mutually  acceptable  dis- 
interested authority. 

Aristocracy,  the  rule  of  the  "best"  (i.e.,  by  birth:  the  nobility). 

Australian  ballot,  a  type  of  ballot  officially  issued  and  containing  the 
names  of  all  candidates:  designed  to  insure  secrecy  as  to  the 
voter's  choice. 

Autocracy,  absolute  government,  or  government  by  one  person  who 
feels  no  responsibility  to  the  governed. 

Barter,  the  exchange  of  goods  for  goods,  without  the  use  of  any 

kind  of  money. 
Bears,  those  who  attempt  to  lower  the  value  of  stock  in  order  to 

buy  cheaply. 

Benevolent  despot,  a  despot  who  rules  his  people  for  their  own  good. 
Bimetallism,  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  legal  tender  money 

at  the  same  time  at  a  fixed  relative  face  value,  and  the  free 

coinage  of  both  metals. 
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Blacklist,  a  list  of  persons,  usually  laborers,  who  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  trouble  makers  and  whose  names  are  published  by 
former  employers  as  a  warning  to  other  possible  employers. 

Blind-alley  job,  a  position  which  offers  no  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. 

Blue  sky  laws,  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds 
of  corporations,  intended  especially  to  prevent  the  sale  of  stocks 
and  bonds  of  corporations  that  cannot  possibly  hope  to  succeed. 

Bond,  an  interest-bearing  certificate  of  indebtedness,  payable  on  a 
stated  date,  issued  by  a  government,  a  corporation,  or  a  com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money. 

Boycott,  a  general  agreement  to  have  no  business  dealings  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  with  a  person  considered  obnoxious. 

Broker,  one  who  acts  as  agent  or  middleman  for  another. 

Bucket  shop,  an  office  conducted  by  persons  who  are  not  members 
of  the  stock  or  produce  exchange  for  the  purpose  of  speculat- 
ing in  stocks,  grain,  oil,  cotton,  etc. 

Budget,  an  estimated  and  itemized  account  of  probable  income  and 
expenditure. 

Building  and  Loan  Association,  a  form  of  cooperative  bank,  shares 
of  which  are  purchased  on  monthly  instalments,  designed  to 
furnish  money  to  the  members  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate. 

Bulls,  those  who  endeavor  to  raise  the  price  of  stocks  in  order  that 
they  may  sell  at  a  profit. 

Buyer's  surplus,  the  difference  between  the  maximum  price  the 
buyer  would  be  willing  to  pay  and  the  market  price. 

By-product,  a  commodity  made  from  the  waste  of  another  product. 

Capital,  the  product  of  past  industry  used  for  further  production. 
Carrying  charges,  interest,  upkeep,  overhead,  etc.,  for  which  a  busi- 
ness or  a  person  owning  mortgaged  property  must  pay. 
Caucus,  an  unofficial  gathering  of  a  political  party  to  select  the 

party's  candidates  for  an  election.     See  direct  primary. 
Charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  fixing  freight  rates  or  prices  at 

such  levels  as  will  yield  the  maximum  revenue  to  the  railroad 

company  or  to  the  producer  of  a  commodity. 
Check-off  system,  an  agreement  under  which  the  employer  pays 

to  the  labor  union  the  dues  of  his  employees,  deducting  such 

dues  from  their  wages. 
Child  labor,  any  form  of  labor  which  deprives  a  child  of  a  fair 

chance  in  life  in  terms  of  health,  play,  and  education. 
Circulating  capital,  cash  on  hand,  raw  materials,  unsold  products, 

all  capital,  in  short,  not  invested  or  fixed  in  a  permanent  plant. 
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City  manager,  a  person,  not  necessarily  a  citizen  of  the  municipality, 
selected  by  a  city  council  or  a  commission  form  of  government 
to  manage  the  business  affairs  of  their  city. 

Class  consciousness,  a  state  of  mind  in  which  men  are  more  loyal 
to  a  religious,  occupational,  or  social  group  than  to  the  terri- 
torial group  known  as  the  country,  state,  or  city.  The  feeling 
that  one  belongs  to  a  particular  class  or  group,  in  distinction 
to  the  feeling  that  all  men  are  brothers,  or  fellow  citizens. 

Clearing  house,  an  institution  established  by  banks  whereby  the 
accounts  of  each  member  bank  against  the  others  are  adjusted. 

Closed  shop,  an  industrial  establishment  in  which  only  union  (or 
only  nonunion)  labor  is  employed:  this  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  shops  of  the  first  type. 

Clothier,  a  man  who  organized  the  work  of  the  various  specialists — 
spinner,  weaver,  dyer,  etc. — under  the  domestic  system,  fur- 
nishing the  workers  with  the  raw  materials  and  pocketing  the 
profit  from  the  sale  of  the  finished  goods. 

Collective  bargaining,  a  system  under  which  all  negotiations  with  an 
employer  regarding  wage  rates,  hours,  etc.,  are  carried  on  by  the 
officers  of  a  labor  organization  rather  than  by  individual  members. 

Comfort  wage,  a  wage  which  will  provide  in  addition  to  the  neces- 
saries of  life  most  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  the  existing  state  of  civilization. 

Commercial  banks,  stock  companies  engaged  in  the  investment  of 
depositors'  money. 

Commercial  crisis,  an  acute  business  depression  accompanied  by 
a  fall  in  prices,  a  shrinkage  of  credit,  and  a  general  slowing 
down  of  business  with  many  bankruptcies. 

Commission  government,  a  form  of  city  government  by  which  all 
the  departments  of  government  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  board  of  commissioners  elected  by  the  voters  and  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

Commission  merchant,  a  middleman  the  payment  for  whose  selling 
services  is  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  money  he  receives  for 
the  commodity  entrusted  to  him  by  a  producer. 

Commodity,  any  article  having  exchange  value. 

Common  stock,  that  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  business,  shares 
of  which  give  their  owner  a  voting  right  in  the  affairs  of  the 
business  and  a  right  to  a  share  of  the  net  profits  (after  dividends 
on  the  preferred  stock — if  any — are  paid)  proportionate  to  his 
investment. 

Communism,  an  economic  organization  in  which  all  property  is  held 
in  common  and  all  goods  shared  alike. 
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Competition,  rivalry  in  seeking  the  rewards  of  service  or  of  produc- 
tion. The  rivalry  usually  shows  itself  on  the  market  where 
several  sellers  are  trying  to  sell  the  same  commodity  or  service 
and  several  buyers  are  trying  to  buy  it. 

Conciliation,  an  attempt  to  reconcile  employers  and  employees  by 
peaceable  negotiation  initiated  outside  the  disputants. 

Confederate  republic,  a  republic  in  which  almost  all  the  power  is 
reserved  to  the  local  units. 

Congregate  population,  population  the  character  of  which  is  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  people  who  have  come  from  other  places. 

Conservationist,  one  who  desires  to  conserve  the  physical  resources 
of  a  nation. 

Conservative,  one  who  desires  to  conserve  old  customs,  moral  sys- 
tems, or  political  institutions. 

Consul,  a  commercial  agent  of  a  nation,  stationed  at  an  important 
commercial  city  in  another  country. 

Consumers'  goods,  goods  which  satisfy  one's  wants  directly. 

Consumption,  getting  the  good  out  of  things. 

Contract,  a  voluntary  agreement  between  two  or  more  competent 
persons  by  which  each  one  is  legally  bound  to  perform  or  refrain 
from  performing  an  act — which  act  must  itself  be  legal. 

Cooperation,  the  act  of  working  together  for  a  common  end. 

Corporation,  an  organization  of  a  number  of  individuals  to  put  their 
capital  together  in  order  to  carry  on  a  business  which  requires 
more  capital  than  is  possessed  by  any  one  of  them,  each  share- 
holder having  one  vote  for  each  share  in  the  general  management. 

Corporation  tax,  a  tax  paid  by  the  corporation  itself  rather  than 
by  the  individual  shareholders. 

Credit,  (1)  a  reputation  for  solvency  and  honesty  which  enables 
one  to  borrow  money  or  to  buy  goods  with  the  promise  to  pay  at 
some  future  time;  (2)  a  general  practice  of  exchanging  prom- 
ises to  pay  at  a  future  time  for  money  or  for  goods  and  services. 

Crime  against  person,  a  crime  which  inflicts  pain  or  injury  upon 
the  body  or  mind  of  a  person. 

Crime  against  property,  a  crime  which  destroys,  impairs,  or  reduces 
the  value  of  a  piece  of  property. 

Cumulative  preferred  stock,  preferred  stock  upon  which  all  unpaid 
dividends  for  any  year  must  be  paid  in  succeeding  years  before 
dividends  can  be  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

Debasing  the  coinage,  reducing  the  amount  of  precious  metal  in  a 

coin  and  thereby  reducing  its  purchasing  power. 
Democracy,  the  rule  of  the  people. 
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Despotism,  a  government  with  absolute  power. 

Direct  primary,  the  nomination  of  party  candidates  by  official  vote 

of  all  the  legal  voters  of  a  political  party.     See  caucus. 
Direct  tax,  a  tax  which  is  levied  upon  the  person  who  must  finally 

pay  it. 

Dividends,  the  proportionate  shares  of  the  profits  of  a  company. 
Divisibility,  the  quality  of  being  easily  separated  into  parts  without 

destroying  the  value. 
Division  of  labor,  a  system  of  production  under  which  the  work  of 

producing  a  given  product  is  divided  into  many  special  opera- 
tions and  each  workman  becomes  a  specialist,  doing  only  one 

of  the  many  special  kinds  of  work  required. 
Domestic  system,  a  system  in  which  production  is  carried  on  in 

the  households  of  the  workers. 
Dumping,  the  policy  of  selling  surplus  products  in  a  foreign  market 

at  a  lower  price  than  that  at  which  the  same  commodity  sells 

in  the  home  market. 

Durability,  quality  of  resisting  change  or  decay. 
Durable  consumers'  goods,  consumers'  goods  which  are  not  quickly 

used  up. 
Duty  on  imports,  a  payment  required  for  the  privilege  of  importing 

a  commodity  into  a  country. 

Economic,  having  to  do  with  the  business  of  getting  a  living. 

Eminent  domain,  the  right  of  the  government  to  take  at  its  own 
price  private  property  to  be  used  for  public  purposes. 

Employers'  liability,  the  legal  liability  of  the  employer  for  injuries 
sustained  by  an  employee. 

Endowment  policy,  a  form  of  insurance  policy  which  guarantees  the 
insured  a  given  sum  of  money  at  a  stated  time  (or  to  his  bene- 
ficiaries if  he  dies  prior  to  that  time)  in  return  for  the  payment 
of  premium  over  a  given  period  of  years. 

Engle's  law, 

1.  As  the  income  increases,  the  relative  expenditure  for 
subsistence  becomes  smaller. 

2.  The  percentage  of  expenditure  for  clothing  is  practi- 
cally the  same,  no  matter  what  is  the  income. 

3.  The  percentage  of  expenditure  for  rent,  and  for  fuel 
and  lights  is  constant. 

4.  As  the  income  increases,  the  percentage  spent  for  edu- 
cation, amusements,  health,  etc.,  constantly  increases.1 

Entrepreneur,  a  person  who  organizes  production;  enterpriser, 
^redenburg:  Elements  of  Economics,  p.  32. 
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Environment,  surroundings  which  affect  the  life  of  the  individual  or 

species. 
Evolution,  gradual  development  or  growth,  not  of  an  individual  plant, 

animal,  or  person,  but  of  the  whole  species,  race,  or  group. 
Excise  tax,  a  payment  demanded  by  the  government  for  the  privilege 

of  making  or  selling  a  commodity. 

Executive  ability,  the  ability  to  direct  others  intelligently. 
Experimental  criminal,  a  person  who  breaks  a  law  not  with  malice 

but  merely  to  see  if  he  can  succeed  in  evading  the  penalty. 
Extractive  industry,  an  industry  which  merely  appropriates  natural 

objects  without  any  attempt  to  replace  what  is  taken  or  to 

keep  up  and  conserve  the  supply.     An  industry  that  merely 

appropriates  materials  from  their  natural  situation. 
Extradition,  the  surrender  by  the  government  of  one  nation  or  state 

to  another,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  treaty  existing 

between  the  two,  of  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
Federal  republic,  a  republic  in  which  certain  powers  are  delegated 

to  the  central  government  but  many  powers  are  reserved  to 

the  local  units. 
Felony,  usually  defined  as  an  act  whose  penalty  is  a  state  prison 

sentence  or  worse. 
Feudalism,  the  system  of  land  tenure  on  condition  of  military  service 

prevalent  in  Europe  for  many  centuries. 
Fiat   money,   irredeemable  paper  money  which  the  government 

requires  to  be  accepted  as  legal  tender. 
Filibuster,  an  attempt  by  the  minority  of  a  legislative  body  to 

prevent  legislation  by  killing  time. 
Fixed  capital,  permanent  plant,  including  land,  buildings,  permanent 

improvements,  machinery,  etc. 

Form  utility,  the  utility  produced  by  changing  the  form  of  a  com- 
modity, as  wheat  to  flour. 
Free  coinage,  the  policy  of  a  government  of  coining  any  amount 

of  gold  (and,  in  some  countries,  silver)  which  any  person  will 

bring  to  the  mint,  giving  him  coin,  weight  for  weight,  for  the 

bullion  brought. 
Free  competition,  a  condition  in  which  anyone  who  cares  to  do  so 

has  the  privilege  of  competing  for  any  prize  or  any  reward. 
Freedom  of  contract,  the  constitutional  right  of  the  individual  to 

dispose  of  his  services  or  his  products  in  any  way  he  may  see 

fit.     A  condition  under  which  anyone  of  mature  years  and 

sound  mind  is  permitted  to  make  contracts  to  do  something 

which  is,  in  itself,  legal. 
Free  trade,  trade  with  other  countries,  unrestricted  by  tariffs  or 

customs  duties. 
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Genetic  industry,  an  industry  that  makes  use  of  the  biological 
laws  of  growth  and  heredity  for  increasing  the  quantity  of 
useful  things.  An  industry  which  tries  consciously  to  replace 
the  gifts  of  nature  which  are  taken  and  so  to  conserve  the  supply. 

Genetic  population,  population  the  character  of  which  is  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  people  who  were  born  in  that  place. 

Gentlemen's  agreement,  an  informal  agreement,  not  having  the 
authority  of  a  legal  contract,  in  which  the  parties  agree  upon 
a  certain  policy. 

Greenback,  one  of  a  class  of  legal-tender  notes  in  the  United  States; 
so  called  because  the  back  is  printed  in  green. 

Gresham's  law,  the  law  that  when  two  or  more  kinds  of  legal-tender 
money  are  in  circulation,  the  inferior  tends  to  drive  the  superior 
out  of  circulation. 

Guild,  a  corporation  or  association  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same 
trade  or  business,  such  as  existed  in  medieval  towns,  intended 
to  further  the  common  interests  of  members. 

Habitual  criminal,  one  in  whom  the  habit  of  crime  is  so  fixed  that 

nothing  short  of  perpetual  imprisonment  will  keep  him  from 

committing  crime. 
Heredity,  the  handing  on  of  characteristics  or  traits  from  parent  to 

offspring. 
Homesteading,  the  act  of  settling  on  a  piece  of  government  land 

under  the  terms  of  the  Homestead  Act. 

Idiot,  an  adult  with  mentaility  lower  than  that  of  a  child  two  years  old. 

Imbecile,  an  adult  with  the  mentality  of  a  child  from  two  to  eight 
years  old. 

Immigration,  the  coming  into  a  country  of  laborers  seeking  employ- 
ment or  other  permanent  economic  opportunities. 

Index  numbers,  the  average  price  at  a  given  time  on  a  large  number 
of  commodities.  When  the  average  price  of  the  same  list  of 
commodities  is  found  for  different  times,  and  these  lists  are 
compared  with  one  another,  the  comparison  shows  the  general 
trend  of  prices.  The  average  price  for  a  given  time  is  usually 
taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  It  is  given  a  value  of 
100  per  cent.  The  average  prices  for  all  the  other  times  are 
then  reduced  to  percentages  on  the  same  basis.  Falling  prices 
would  be  indicated  when  the  index  numbers  for  succeeding 
times  are  estimated  as  less  than  100  per  cent.  Rising  prices 
are  indicated  when  the  index  numbers  for  succeeding  times  are 
estimated  as  more  than  100  per  cent. 
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Indirect  tax,  a  tax  which  is  shifted  from  the  person  who  first  pays 
it  to  another. 

Indoor  relief,  relief  administered  in  institutions  to  those  who  need 
that  sort  of  care. 

Industrial  democracy,  in  its  broadest  sense,  an  industrial  system 
in  which  everything  is  done  voluntarily  and  not  by  authority 
and  obedience.  In  a  narrow  and  perverted  sense,  it  is  some- 
times defined  as  government  ownership;  sometimes  as  control 
of  the  industry  by  the  employees. 

Industrial  Revolution,  The,  the  social  upheaval  caused  by  the  sub- 
sitution  of  mechanical  for  muscular  power  during  the  century 
from  1750  to  1850. 

Industrial  union,  an  association  of  all  workers  of  all  classes  and  all 
trades  in  a  given  industry. 

Inflation,  such  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  money  or  in  the  use  of 
credit  as  to  raise  considerably  the  general  price  level. 

Initiative,  the  right  or  method  by  which  a  certain  per  cent  of  voters 
can  introduce  into  the  legislature  a  bill  for  legislation. 

Injunction,  a  court  order  forbidding  or  compelling  a  certain  specified 
course  of  action. 

Instalment  buying,  the  purchase  of  goods  by  a  series  of  stipulated 
periodic  payments. 

Instinctive  criminal,  a  person  so  depraved  or  brutal  by  nature  that 
he  commits  a  crime  without  any  apparent  motive  other  than 
sheer  brutality. 

Interest,  originally,  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money;  now,  any 
fixed  income  from  the  ownership  of  property,  other  than  land. 

I.  W.  W.,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  an  association  formed 
to  improve  the  condition  of  unskilled  laborers,  even  by  some- 
what violent  methods  if  such  are  considered  necessary. 

Journeyman,    a    worker    for    day's    wages    who    has    served    his 

apprenticeship. 
Juvenile  court,  a  court  of  law  given  over  exclusively  to  dealing  with 

young  offenders. 

Labor,  human  energy  used  in  production. 

Labor  turnover,  the  percentage  of  laborers  changed  during  a  given 

period  of  time. 
Labor  union,  the  "one  big  union"  including  skilled  and  unskilled 

workers  of  all  trades  and  lines  of  work. 
Laissez-faire,  the  policy  of  noninterference  with  the  working  of 

social  and  industrial  conditions  on  the  assumption  that  they 

will  right  themselves  through  natural  laws. 
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Land,  any  gift  of  nature  definitely  attached  to  a  spot  of  earth. 
Law  of  diminishing  returns,  the  observed  fact  that  after  a  piece  of 

land  has  been  cultivated  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  intensity, 

further  attempts  to  increase  the  yield  require  a  higher  and 

higher  cost  for  each  slight  increase  in  the  yield,  or  for  each 

addition  to  the  cost  of  cultivation  there  is  a  smaller  addition 

to  the  yield. 
Law  of  substitution,  if  two  things  will  serve  a  given  purpose  equally 

well,  the  cheaper  of  the  two  substitutes  will  be  used. 
Law   of    supply   and    demand,    small  supply  with  large  demand 

make  high  prices;  large  supply  with  small  demand  make  low 

prices. 
Legal   tender,   money   which   the   government  declares  must  be 

accepted  in  payment  of  debt. 
Life  insurance,  a  form  of  insurance  by  which  the  beneficiaries  of 

the  insured  receive  a  certain  sum  at  the  death  of  the  insured 

in  return  for  stated  periodic  payments  made  by  the  insured. 
Limited  liability,  the  responsibility  of  a  shareholder  to  the  extent 

of  the  face  value  only  of  his  shares. 
Limited  monarchy,  a  government  in  which  the  rule  is  in  the  hands 

of  one  person  whose  power  is  checked  by  others,  usually  elected 

representatives  of  the  people. 
Limited  payment  life  insurance,  a  form  of  life  insurance  in  which 

the  insured  pays  premiums  for  a  certain  stipulated  number  of 

years  (if  he  lives  to  the  end  of  the  designated  period). 
Lobbying,  the  attempt  by  interested  persons  or  organizations  to  get 

legislators  to  support  or  oppose  certain  measures. 
Lockout,  the  exclusion  of  workmen  from  a  factory  by  an  employer 

in  an  attempt  to  compel  them  to  accept  his  terms. 
Logrolling,  the  practice  of  one  legislator  supporting  another's  bills 

in  return  for  similar  service. 

Majority  stockholders,  a  group  of  stockholders  in  a  corporation,  the 
sum  of  whose  shares  is  more  than  half  the  total  number  issued. 

Management,  the  act  of  organizing,  combining,  or  balancing  land, 
labor,  and  capital  in  productive  enterprises. 

Maturity,  the  time  fixed  for  payment. 

Mediterranean  race,  a  slender,  short,  dark-haired,  dark-skinned, 
dark-eyed  race  found  in  southern  Europe. 

Medium  of  exchange,  any  object  for  which  goods  are  commonly 
sold,  not  because  the  sellers  desire  it  in  itself,  but  because  they 
can  use  it  in  buying  other  goods:  usually  money  or  credit 
instruments. 

E.L.-28 
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Mercantilism,  a  system  of  economics  whose  central  idea  was  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  indicated  by  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  and  whose  policy  was,  therefore,  always  to  try  to  create 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  A  favorable  balance  of  trade 
was  defined  as  a  condition  in  which  a  country  was  selling 
more  than  it  was  buying — that  is,  exporting  more  than  it  was 
importing. 

Middleman,  a  man  who  transfers,  or  helps  transfer,  commodities 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

Minimum  wage,  the  lowest  wage  which  will  provide  a  healthful 
and  decent  subsistence.  Sometimes,  the  lowest  wage  permittad 
by  law. 

Minister,  a  diplomatic  representative  of  lesser  rank  than  an  ambas- 
sador. 

Minority  stockholders,  a  group  of  stockholders  in  a  corporation,  the 
sum  of  whose  shares  is  less  than  half  the  total  stock  issued. 

Misdemeanor,  a  minor  offense  for  which  the  penalty  is  somewhat 
less  severe  than  a  state  prison  sentence. 

Mobility  of  labor,  (1)  territorial  mobility  is  the  ease  with  which 
labor  moves  from  one  place  to  another  seeking  better  conditions; 
(2)  occupational  mobility,  the  facility  with  which  men  can  shift 
from  one  occupation  to  another,  seeking  to  better  their  condition. 

Monarchy,  a  system  of  government  ruled  by  a  hereditary  king  or 
queen. 

Monopoly,  the  exclusive  right,  privilege,  or  ability  to  sell  something. 

Monopoly  price,  a  price  fixed  by  a  monopolist  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  maximum  profits  for  the  monopoly. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  a  statement  by  President  Monroe  declaring 
the  American  continent  to  be  fully  occupied  under  existing 
governments  and  no  part  of  it  to  be  any  longer  subject  to 
European  control. 

Moron,  an  adult  with  the  mind  of  a  child  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
years. 

Mortgage,  a  legal  instrument  by  which  property  becomes  security 
for  payment  of  a  loan  or  deferred  payment. 

Mutual  bank,  a  bank  all  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
depositors. 

Naturalization,  a  legal  process  by  which  a  person  of  foreign  birth 
may  become  a  full  citizen  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  now 
living.  He  must  declare  that  he  is  no  longer  subject  to  any 
other  government  and  must  agree  to  respect  and  support  the 
government  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  being  naturalized. 
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Natural  resources,  valuable  objects  created  by  nature  rather  than 

by  human  activity. 
Natural  selection,  the  process  by  which  the  ill-adapted  forms  perish 

and  the  well-adapted  survive. 

Nominal  wages,  wages  in  terms  of  money.     Cf.  real  wages. 
Non-cumulative  preferred  stock,  see  cumulative  preferred  stock. 
Nordic  race,  a  tall,  slender,  long-headed,  fair-haired,  fair-skinned, 

blue-eyed  race  inhabiting  the  northwest  of  Europe. 

Occasional  criminal,  one  who  because  of  some  sudden  temptation 
or  provocation  commits  a  crime,  but  who  is  not  possessed  of 
a  criminal  nature  and  may  in  all  other  respects  be  a  good  citizen. 

Oligarchy,  the  rule  of  a  few. 

Open  shop,  an  industrial  or  business  establishment  in  which  anyone 
may  work  whether  union  or  nonunion. 

Ordinary  life  insurance,  life  insurance  for  which  the  insured  pays 
premiums  from  the  beginning  of  the  policy  to  the  date  of  his 
death. 

Outdoor  relief,  temporary  help  given  in  the  recipient's  own  home. 
Cf.  indoor  relief. 

Panic,  a  sudden  loss  or  partial  loss  of  confidence  resulting  in  a 
general  withdrawing  of  credit  and  a  demand  for  cash  pay- 
ments for  everything.  Most  business  having  been  performed 
on  credit,  there  is  not  cash  enough  to  do  much  purchasing. 
Market  prices  therefore  fall  and  business  becomes  stagnant. 

Parole,  conditional  release  of  a  prisoner  dependent  upon  his  con- 
tinued good  behavior  and  an  occasional  report  to  the  authorities. 

Partnership,  joint  interest  or  ownership  in  a  business. 

Par  value,  nominal  or  face  value. 

Passive  adaptation,  the  process  of  being  fitted  to  one's  environment 
by  nature. 

Perishable  consumers'  goods,  consumers'  goods  which  are  quickly 
used  up. 

Personal  utility,  the  utility  created  by  the  transference  of  an  object 
from  a  person  who  has  no  use  for  it  to  a  person  who  has. 

Picket,  a  person  appointed  by  a  union  during  a  strike  to  watch  a 
factory  or  other  place  of  business  employing  nonunion  men. 

Piece  wage,  wages  paid  in  proportion  to  the  work  done  rather  than 
in  proportion  to  the  time  spent. 

Piece  work,  work  for  which  piece  wages  are  paid. 

Place  utility,  the  utility  created  by  the  transporting  of  goods  or  raw 
materials  from  one  place  to  another  in  order  that  they  may 
become  usable. 
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Plutocracy,  not  strictly  a  form  of  government  but  a  condition  under 

which  men  of  wealth  are  supposed  to  exert  an  undue  influence 

upon  public  opinion  because  of  the  power  which  wealth  gives. 
Political  machine,  a  party  organization  whose  chief  purpose  is  to 

get  and  keep  control  of  the  government. 
Poll  tax,  a  uniform  tax  on  a  person  (head)  as  distinguished  from  a 

tax  on  property. 
Pork  barrel,  the  public  revenues  when  considered  as  a  fund  from 

which  a  legislator  may  repay  his  constituents  for  their  support. 
Portability,  the  quality  of  being  readily  moved  from  one  place  to 

another. 
Possession  utility,  the  increase  in  utility  when  an  article  is  transferred 

from  a  person  who  has  little  use  for  it  to  a  person  who  has 

greater  use  for  it. 
Potential  supply,  the  amount  of  a  commodity  which  could  be 

brought  to  market. 
Preferred  stock,  the  stock  which  receives  a  fixed  dividend  which  is 

paid  before  the  dividends  on  common  stock  are  calculated. 
Primary  industry,  an  industry  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the 

raw  materials  on  which  it  depends. 
Producers'  goods,  goods  which  are  used  to  satisfy  one's  wants 

indirectly  (i.e.,  by  the  production  of  other  goods). 
Production,  the  making  of  things  more  useful. 

Professional  criminal,  one  who  pursues  a  criminal  career  for  profit. 
Profiteering,  a  disgenuous  term  which  originally  meant  working  for 

a  profit.     A  more  modern  use  of  the  term  restricts  it  to  cases 

of  inordinate  profit. 

Protection,  the  encouragement  of  home  industry  by  duties  on  imports. 
Pure  (direct)  democracy,  democracy  in  which  each  citizen  has  a 

direct  voice  in  the  government. 

Radicals,  uprooters,  they  who  work  to  destroy  some  old  custom, 
habit,  or  political  institution.  Opposite  of  conservative. 

Real  wages,  wages  in  terms  of  buying  power.     Cf.  nominal  wages. 

Recognizability,  the  quality  of  being  easily  recognized. 

Referendum,  a  method  by  which  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  voters 
can,  by  petition,  compel  the  legislature  to  refer  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  popular  vote. 

Rent,  the  return  from  land,  due  to  its  location  or  productivity,  in 
excess  of  a  return  barely  making  the  land  worth  keeping;  in 
other  words,  the  income  or  the  increase  in  value  over  the  origi- 
nal cost  that  makes  the  land  profitable  to  the  owner. 

Republic,  a  representative  democracy. 
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Requisition,  a  formal  summons  or  request  from  the  governor  of  one 
state  to  the  governor  of  another  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive 
from  justice. 

Retailer,  one  who  sells  goods  in  small  quantities. 

Run  on  a  bank,  a  condition  which  exists  when  depositors  in  a  bank 
suddenly  lose  confidence  in  it  and  rush  to  withdraw  their  deposits. 

Sabotage,  wilful  destruction  of  an  employer's  property  through 

apparently  accidental  means;  a  "secret  strike." 
Sales  tax,  a  tax  at  the  time  of  sale  of  a  commodity. 
Savings  account,  money  deposited  in  a  bank,  usually  in  small 

amounts,  and  not  subject  to  checking  privileges. 
Savings  bank,  a  bank  receiving  money  in  small  deposits  and  paying 

interst  thereon,  without  checking  privileges.     Usually  carefully 

safeguarded  by  state  supervision. 
Scab,  a  nonunion  man  who  works  in  an  industry  which  unions  are 

trying  to  control;  also,  a  strike  breaker. 
Seasonal  work,  type  of  employment  which  keeps  men  at  work  only 

at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Secondary  industry,  an  industry  which  can  be  separated  from  the 

source  of  the  raw  materials  on  which  it  depends. 
Second  mortgage,  a  mortgage  placed  on  already  mortgaged  prop- 
erty, the  first  mortgage  generally  having  priority  of  claim. 
Self-sufficiency,  the  state  of  satisfying  one's  own  wants. 
Seller's  surplus,  the  difference  between  the  minimum  price  the  seller 

would  be  willing  to  accept  and  the  market  price. 
Serf,  a  semislave  belonging  to  the  land  rather  than  to  the  master. 

When  the  land  changed  owners  the  serfs  went  with  it;   they 

could  not  be  sold  apart  from  the  land. 
Shop  committee,  a  committee  of  workingmen  elected  by  the  workers 

in  the  shop  or  factory,  which  committee  has  a  voice  in  the 

management  of  the  industry. 
Short  ballot,  a  ballot  which  provides  for  the  election  of  only  a  few 

of  the  most  important  officials,  who  are  empowered  to  appoint 

minor  officials  to  serve  under  them. 
Single  premium  life  insurance,  a  form  of  life  insurance  in  which 

the  insured  pays  one  premium,  the  insurance  being  paid  to  his 

beneficiaries  at  his  death. 

Single  proprietorship,  the  business  status  of  an  entrepreneur. 
Single  tax,  a  proposed  scheme  of  taxation  under  which  all  the 

public  revenue  is  to  be  raised  by  a  single  tax  on  land  value. 
Slash,  the  tangled  debris  of  branches,  etc.,  left  as  the  result  of 

careless  lumbering. 
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Socialist,  one  who  believes  that  farms,  mines,  factories,  stores,  rail- 
roads, and  all  important  productive  agencies  should  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government  or  by  the  workers  in  them. 

Society,  people  in  general. 

Spoils  system,  a  system  under  which  all  offices,  even  those  of  a 
non-political  nature,  are  filled  with  members  of  the  political 
party  which  won  the  last  election. 

Stability  of  value,  the  quality  of  maintaining  an  unchanging  value. 

Standard  for  deferred  payment,  practically  the  same  as  a  standard 
of  value.  See,  also,  legal  tender. 

Standard  of  living,  all  habits  of  consumption  which  individuals 
place  ahead  of  marriage  and  raising  a  family. 

Standard  of  value,  a  standard  accepted  by  custom  or  law  as  a 
measure  of  the  worth  of  a  commodity. 

Stocks,  shares  of  capital  in  a  corporation. 

Store  of  value,  durable  effects  containing  large  value  in  small  bulk, 
which  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  preserving  one's  wealth  on 
long  journeys,  or  over  long  periods  of  time. 

Strike,  the  act  of  quitting  work  in  a  body,  sometimes  followed  by 
efforts  to  keep  others  from  taking  the  vacant  jobs. 

Strike  breaker,  a  man  brought  from  the  outside,  to  operate  an 
industry  where  men  are  on  strike;  a  man  who  temporarily 
takes  the  place  of  a  man  on  strike  with  the  intention  of  quit- 
ting when  the  strike  ends. 

Submerged  tenth,  that  proportion  of  the  population  which  is  below 
the  line  of  a  decent  subsistence. 

Supply,  the  amount  of  a  commodity  which  is  brought  to  market. 

Survival  of  the  fittest,  the  continued  existence  of  well-adapted 
biological  forms. 

Sweatshop,  a  place  where  people  work  for  dealers  under  hard  and 
unsanitary  conditions  at  unfairly  low  wages. 

Sympathetic  strike,  a  strike  entered  into  by  members  of  a  union 
through  no  grievances  of  their  own  but  in  order  to  aid  other 
strikers  to  gain  their  demands. 

Tariff,  a  table  of  dutiable  goods,  specifying  the  customs  rates,  etc., 
to  be  paid  or  allowed  on  articles  to  be  exported  or  imported. 

Tariff  for  protection,  a  tariff  levied  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  home  industries.  If  such  a  tariff  furnishes  a  revenue 
to  the  government,  that  is  incidental  and  not  the  main  purpose. 

Tariff  for  revenue,  tariff  duties  levied  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  for  the  government  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  home  industries. 
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Tax-exempt  securities,  certain  bonds  and  stocks  which  are  declared 
by  law  to  be  exempt  from  taxation.  These  usually  include 
state  and  municipal  bonds,  bonds  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  the  securities  of  certain  public  utility  companies. 

Time  utility,  the  utility  created  by  the  storing  or  preserving  of  goods 
in  order  to  make  them  available  in  times  of  shortage. 

Time  wage,  wages  paid  in  proportion  to  the  time  worked  rather 
than  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Time  work,  work  for  which  time  wages  are  paid.     Cf .  piece  work. 

Title  guarantee,  a  type  of  insurance  guaranteeing  validity  of  title 
to  a  purchaser  of  real  estate. 

Token  money,  the  representative  of  standard  money,  its  actual 
material  value  not  equaling  its  face  value. 

Trade-union,  an  association  of  all  workers  in  a  given  trade. 

Trust,  a  combination  of  corporations;  popularly,  a  monoply. 

Trusty,  a  prisoner  whose  good  behavior  makes  it  possible  for  the 
authorities  to  give  him  the  responsibility  of  certain  duties  and 
a  greater  measure  of  freedom  than  is  allowed  the  other  prisoners. 

Turnover  of  goods,  the  number  or  value  of  commodities  bought  and 
sold  again  in  a  given  time. 

Tyranny,  rule  obtained  by  force  instead  of  by  inheritance  or  election. 

Uniformity,  the  quality  of  being  the  same  or  alike  wherever  found. 
Union  label,  a  label  attached  to  certain  manufactured  products  to 

indicate  that  only  union  labor  is  employed  in  their  production. 
Unitary  republic,  a  republic  in  which  the  central  government  has 

almost  complete  power  even  over  matters  of  local  concern. 
Utility,  economic  usefulness. 

Viva-voce  voting,  oral  voting. 

Walkout,  another  name  for  strike. 

Watered  stock,  the  stock  of  a  corporation  whose  nominal  value  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  plant  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
or  in  excess  of  any  money  paid  in  to  the  capital  stock. 

White-collar  job,  a  position  in  clean  and  attractive  surroundings, 
especially  clerical  or  distinguished  from  manual  work. 

Wholesaler  or  jobber,  one  who  buys  or  sells  in  large  quantities. 

Wildcat  securities,  stocks  of  corporations  which  have  no  real  pro- 
ductive purpose  but  which  are  formed  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  stocks. 

Workman's  compensation,  allowance  to  an  injured  workman  of  a 
percentage  of  his  wages  or  a  certain  sum  in  proportion  to  the 
injury  sustained. 
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Ability  and  opportunity,  179 

Accessibility,  371 

Accidents:  industrial,  228;  traffic,  230 

Accuracy,  209 

Adaptation,  21 

Agriculture,  26 

"Alibitis,"  denned,  345 

Alpine  races,  374 

American  cooperative  spirit,  growth  of:  com- 
mercial contacts,  388;  communication,  387; 
early  isolation,  386;  hostile  relations,  390; 
immigration,  390;  intellectual  ties,  388; 
political  relationships,  390;  religious  bonds, 
389 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  142 

Amortization,  355-357 

Animals,  domestication  of,  10,  24-26,  31 

Annuities,  347,  364-367 

Appearance,  important  in  business,  182 

Apprentice  system,  33,  48 

Arbitration,  148 

Aristocracy,  244 

Arkwright,  Richard,  water  frame,  42 

Aspiration,  180 

Assembly,  396 

Athens,  157 

Australian  ballot,  235 

Babson,  R.  W.,  quoted,  361 

Ballot,  abuse  of,  238,  379;  Australian,  235; 
short,  236 

Bankruptcy,  126 

Banks,  as  brokers,  340;  commercial,  335; 
credit  system,  112;  exchange  service,  113; 
mutual,  334;  notes,  108;  other  uses,  334; 
safety,  333;  sayings,  332,  334;  school,  333; 
services  to  public,  334 

Barter,  32,  100 

Bastiat,  Frederic,  quoted,  311 

Bears,  131 

Benevolent  despots,  232 

Bimetallism,  111 

Blacklist,  147 

Blind-alley  jobs,  178 

Blue-sky  laws,  232 

Bonds,  brokers,  131;  as  investments,  130, 
336;  issues,  263;  maturity,  130;  par 
value,  131;  rate,  130;  safety,  338 

Boycott,  146 

Budgets,  family,  277,  314;  national,  267; 
personal,  316;  for  saving,  332 

Building  and  loan  associations,  335 

Bulls,  131 

Business:  see  credit,  capital,  labor,  manufac- 
ture, and  production 

Business  life,  220 

Business  man,  power  of,  32 

Buying  a  house,  351 


Capital:  bonds,  130-132;  corporations,  125- 
128;  organization,  121-135;  origin,  10-13; 
partnership,  124;  single  proprietorship, 
124;  stock,  128;  trusts,  128 

Capitalists,  74 

Cartwright,  Edmund,  power  loom,  43 

Carver,  T.  N.,  quoted,  94,  95,  127 

Cash,  buying  for,  322 

Cattle  grazing,  24-26,  63 

Charge  accounts,  323 

Charity,  277 

Check-off  system,  142 

Choices,  303 

Choosing  a  vocation:  blind-alley  jobs,  178; 
effect  of  large-scale  production,  73;  per- 
sonal fitness,  176;  preparation  for  life  work, 
172-189 

Citizenship:  obligations,  240,  296-299;  train- 
ing immigrant  for,  382 

City  government,  237 

City  manager  plan,  237 

Class  consciousness,  74,  248 

Class  distinctions,  74 

Clay,  adaptation,  234 

Closed  shop,  142 

Clothiers,  41 

Coal,  32,  43,  45,  59,  76 

Coinage:  free,  107,  111;  regulating,  249 

Collective  bargaining,  140 

Combines,  128 

Comfort,  214 

Commerce  Year  Book,  quoted,  268 

Commercial  banks,  335 

Commercial  contacts,  388 

Commission  plan,  237 

Common  stock,  128 

Communication,  changes  in,  387-388 

Community  interest,  202 

Competition,  modern,  121 

Compulsory  school  attendance,  164 

Conciliation,  148 

Confederate  republics,  247 

Congregate  population,  370 

Conservation:  of  human  resources,  255;  of 
labor,  403;  of  national  resources,  252; 
waste  prevention,  312 

Conservative  element  in  society,  216 

Consideration  for  others,  402 

Consumers'  goods,  310 

Consuming  for  later  production,  204 

Continuation  schools,  165 

Cooperation:  in  business,  123;  harmony  of 
interests,  212;  in  government,  243-273; 
with  immigrants,  370-385;  international, 
386-400;  necessity  for,  34 ;  principles- 401- 
413;  safeguarding,  223-241;  and  wealth. 
71;  in  work  of  world,  195-207 

Cooperative  marketing,  67 
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Corporation:     advantages,    125;     definition, 

125;  disadvantages,  126 
Cost  of  living,  325 

Cotton:  gin,  45;  manufacturing,  41,  76 
Courtesy,  182 
Credit,  115,  128,  408 
Crime:  parole  system,  288;  reform,  288,  290; 

segregation,  288;  restraint,  285-300 
Crompton,  Samuel,  mule  spinner,  42 

Dangerous  occupations,  228 

Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  safety  lamp,  45 

Day,  History  of  Commerce,  quoted,  40,  233 

Demand,  3,  13 

Democracy,  243,  247 

Desire,  factor  of  demand,  4,  13 

Despots,  232 

Diminishing  returns,  law  of,  123 

Direct  democracy,  247 

Direct  primary,  236 

Distribution,  85-97 

Dividends,  129 

Division  of  labor.  See  specialization 

Domestication  of  animals,  13,  24-26 

Domestic  arts,  36 

Domestic  system  of  manufacture,  40 

Dickens  quoted,  306 

Duties,  261 

Economic  independence,  362 

Economic  laws:  see  laws 

Economic  stages,  23-36 

Economics,  prehistoric,  8-16 

Education:  aims,  157;  American,  157,  162; 
Athenian,  157;  continuation  schools,  165; 
correspondence  schools,  166;  affected  by 
Industrial  Revolution,  159;  home,  160; 
motion  pictures,  167;  newspapers,  166; 
night  schools,  166;  opportunities  for,  165; 
prehistoric,  155;  Spartan,  155;  universi- 
ties, 166;  vocational,  158 

Effect  of  failure  to  produce,  1,  198 

Efficiency,  16-19 

Emerson  quoted,  383 

Employee:  aims,  142;  attitude  toward  work, 
136;  and  collective  bargaining,  140;  closed 
versus  open  shop,  142;  labor  unions,  136- 
152;  labor  legislation,  148;  stock  owner- 
ship, 150;  strikes,  144-147.  See  labor, 
manufacture,  production 

Employer:  and  collective  bargaining,  140; 
and  competition,  121;  and  cooperation, 
121;  and  improved  industrial  conditions, 
228;  personal  responsibility,  122.  See 
capital,  manufacture,  production 

Endowment  policies,  347 

Entrepreneur,  denned,  124 

Environment,  274,  286 

Exchange,  basis  of,  113 

Excise  tax,  261 

Executive  ability,  184 

Experimental  criminals,  278 

Extractive  industries,  56 

Factors  of  production,  16 

Factory  system,  139 

Factory  "  turnover,"  49 

Family,  influence  on  education,  159 

Farming,  63-67 

Fashion,  effect  of  industry,  313 

Federal  republic,  248 


Felonies,  280 

Feudal  system:  decline,  39;  guild  system,  39; 
group  ownership,  27-28;  labor  conditions 
in,  138;  trade  between  towns,  32 

Fiat  money,  108 

Fields  of  .work,  179 

Fire  protection,  228 

Fishing,  23,  62 

Fly  shuttle,  41 

Food  supply,  increasing,  402 

Forbes  quoted,  96,  113 

Force,  392 

"Foreign"  colonies,  377 

Form  utility,  96 

Fraud,  protection  against,  230 

Free  coinage,  107,  111 

Free  trade,  394 

General  wholesaler,  reason  for,  90 

Genetic  industries,  56-57 

Genetic  population,  370 

Giddings  quoted,  370 

Gold  mining,  57 

Gold  standard,  111 

Golden  Rule  in  economics,  1 

Gompers,  Samuel,  quoted,  142 

Good  sportsmanship,  409 

Government:  aristocracy,  244;  bond  issues, 
263;  city,  237;  democracy,  243,  247; 
efficiency,  243;  forms  of,  243-248;  func- 
tions, 223-255;  monarchy,  243;  origin  of, 
35;  plutocracy,  245;  protective  institu- 
tions and  laws,  292;  public  utilities,  252; 
regulations,  249;  tyranny,  246 

Gresham's  law,  110,  112 

Group  living,  essentials  of,  213 

Group  ownership,  27 

Guild  system,  33,  39,  138 

Habitual  criminals,  278 

Hague  Tribunal,  395,  398 

Hargreave,  James,  spinning  jenny,  42 

Harmony,  212:  see  cooperation 

Helping  those  unable  to  help  themselves,  204 

Herding  animals,  24 

Heredity,  21 

Home,  buying  a:  advantages,  350;  amortiza- 
tion, 355-357;  choice  of  building,  351-353; 
disadvantages,  351;  financing,  353;  loca- 
tion, 352;  mortgage,  354;  paying  by  en- 
dowment, 348 

Home  education,  160-161,  219 

Honesty,  405 

Human  resources,  conservation,  255 

Hunting,  23,  62 

Immigration:  cause  of  crowding,  378;  Exclu- 
sion Act,  376;  early,  372-373,  390;  foreign 
colonies,  377;  immigrants'  duty  to  us,  379; 
laws,  376;  and  lower  standards  of  living, 
378;  naturalization,  377;  our  duty  toward 
the  immigrant,  380;  political  complica- 
tions, 379;  racial  differences,  373;  training 
for  citizenship,  382 

Impersonality  of  industry,  75 

Indirect  democracy,  247 

Individual  obligations,  240,  296,  401 

Indoor  relief,  287 

Industrial  democracy,  149 

Industrial  Revolution:  defined,  44  (note); 
effects,  18,  39,  53,  139,  159 
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Industry:  and  educational  opportunities,  178; 
domestic  system,  140;  effect  of  Industrial 
Revolution,  39-54;  factory  system,  139; 
guild  system,  33,  39,  138;  impersonality, 
75;  location,  75-82;  organization,  21-38; 
primary,  75;  production,  8-20,  70-84; 
secondary,  75 

Initiative,  necessity  for,  29 

Injunction  against  strikers,  146 

Insanity,  278 

Installment  buying,  117,  323-325 

Insurance:  annuities,  347,  364-367;  endow- 
ment, 347-350;  life,  344-347;  limited  pay- 
ment, 346;  retirement,  365 

Intellectual  cooperation,  388.  394 

Interdependence:  modern,  52,  404;  result 
of  specialization,  50;  in  society,  274 

Interest  tables,  366 

International  cooperation,  386,  393 

International  labor  organizations,  394 

Interstate  laws,  251 

Investments:  advice,  340;  bonds,  336,  338; 
building  and  loan  associations,  335;  check- 
ing, 341;  diversification,  341;  life  insur- 
ance, 344;  lotteries,  337;  mortgages,  338; 
for  retirement  fund,  329-331;  security 
versus  high  rate,  336;  small  investor,  340; 
stocks,  336,  338;  wise,  339 

Iron,  45,  60,  76 

Kay,  John,  fly  shuttle,  41 

Labor:  attitude,  136;  collective  bargaining, 
140;  check-off  system,  142;  closed  shop, 
142;  domestic  system,  40;  factory  system, 
139;  guild  system,  138;  interdependence, 
50,  52,  274,  404;  legislation,  148;  lockouts, 
146;  open  shop,  142;  piecework,  276;  pro- 
fessional organizations,  141;  selling  dis- 
putes, 144-149;  slaves,  137;  strikes,  144; 
unions,  141;  wages,  12;  walkouts,  141. 
See  manufacture 

Labor-saving  devices,  10 

Laissez  faire  system,  233 

Lamb,  Charles,  quoted,  386 

Land,  9,  19 

Land  ownership,  feudal,  27-28;  individual, 
28-30;  tubal,  26-27 

Land,  transportation,  94 

Large-scale  production,  70-75 

Laws:  coinage,  249;  interstate,  251;  lack  of 
respect  for,  281;  to  protect  wild  life,  255; 
to  protect  workers,  228;  protective  tariffs, 
252;  against  public  abuses,  299;  regulating 
government,  249;  relative  standing,  250; 
traffic,  250;  weights  and  measures,  250 

Laws,  economic:  average,  348;  bimetallism, 
111;  diminishing  returns,  123;  substitu- 
tion, 110;  supply  and  demand,  3-6 

League  of  Nations,  395-399 

Legal  tender,  107 

Life  insurance,  344-347 

Limited-payment  insurance,  346 

Living  conditions,  laws  governing,  226 

Lobbies,  265 

Lockouts,  146 

Logrolling,  266 

Lotteries,  337 

Lumbering,  61 

Machine:  change  in  man's  relations  to,  45; 
effects,  304;  farm,  65;  production,  18; 
replacing  men,  14,  15 


Madden  quoted,  267 

Man,  relation  to  machine,  45 

Manners,  important  in  business,  183 

Manual  specialization,  72 

Manufacturing:  advantage  of  early  start,  78; 
apprentice  system,  53;  changes,  41,  45; 
cooperation,  52,  71;  cotton  gin,  45;  divi- 
sion of  labor,  48-50;  domestic  system,  40; 
extractive  industries,  56;  factory  system, 
139;  genetic  industries,  56;  guild  system, 
33,  39;  Industrial  Revolution,  41-44; 
interdependence,  52,  71;  labor,  77,  81; 
large-scale  production,  70-75;  markets, 
77-83;  methods,  70;  piecework,  276; 
pottery,  36;  power,  31;  primary  industries, 
75;  production,  70-83;  raw  materials,  55- 
68;  regions,  75-82;  relation  of  man  to 
machine,  45-48;  secondary  industries,  75; 
specialization,  48-50,  71,  72;  tools,  30-31; 
towns,  32;  weaving  machinery,  41-44 

Marketing,  cooperative,  67 

Markets,  77,  96 

Marshal  and  Lyon  quoted,  47,  79 

Match  tax,  262 

Maturity,  130 

Mechanical  specialization,  71 

Mediterranean  races,  374 

Mellon,  Andrew  W.,  quoted,  340 

Melting  pot,  375 

Mercantilism,  233 

Middle  class,  74       - 

Middleman,  85-90 

Migration  of  peoples,  370 

Mining:  coal,  59;  gold,  57;  iron,  60 

Misdemeanors,  280 

Mismanagement,  276 

Monarchy,  243 

Money:  coined,  103,  249;  commodity,  101; 
development,  100;  divisibility,  101;  dura- 
bility, 103;  free  coinage,  107;  kinds  in 
U.  S.,  107;  legal  tender,  107;  medium  of 
exchange,  104;  paper,  107  N  permanent 
value,  105;  or  play,  303;  portability,  101; 
qualities,  102;  reason  for,  1 00; \recogniz- 
abih'ty,  103;  spending,  310;  stability,  101; 
standard  of  deferred  payment,  105;  stand- 
ard of  value,  104;  taken,  106 

Monroe  Doctrine,  387 

Montgomery  quoted,  140 

Mortality  table,  349-350 

Mortgages,  338-354 

Motion  pictures,  167 

Mule  spinner,  42 

Mutual  confidence,  408 

National  currency,  108 

National  finances,  264 

National  resources,  252 

Natural  selection,  21 

Naturalization,  377 

Nature,  source  of  power  for  man,  31,  34 

Newspapers,  166 

Nomadic  life,  24-26 

Nordic  races,  373 

Notes,  treasury,  264 

Occasional  criminals,  278 

Outdoor  relief,  287 

Open  shop,  142 

Opium  tax,  262 

Opportunity,  in  work,  179,  371 

Ownership,  27,  28 
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Paper  money:  bank  notes,  108;  fiat  money, 
108;  law  of  substitution,  110 

Par  value,  131 

Parole  system,  289 

Partnership,  124 

Payment  for  goods  and  services,  100,  .322 

Person,  crimes  against,  278 

Personal  appearance,  important  in  business, 
182 

Personal  responsibility  in  business,  122 

Personal  utility,  97 

Personality,  120,  181 

Persuasion,  218 

Pickets,  145 

Piecework,  276 

Place  utility,  97 

Plutocracy,  245 

Police  power,  state,  234 

Poll  tax,  261 

Population,  classes,  370 

Pork  barrel,  266 

Possession,  factor  of  supply,  4,  195 

Poverty,  277,  286,  289,  295,  367 

Power  loom,  43 

Power,  sources  of,  31 

Preferred  stock,  128 

Prehistoric  man.   See  primitive  man 

Prices,  86 

Pride  in  work,  74 

Primary  industries,  75 

Primitive  man:  adaptation,  21-23;  agri- 
culture, 26;  character,  23;  child  training, 
155;  domestic  arts,  36;  domestication  of 
animals,  24-26;  efficiency,  9,  10,  16;  gov- 
ernment, 24,  35;  harnessing  forces  of 
nature,  8,  31,  34;  hunting  and  fishing,  8,  10, 
23,  25;  intelligence,  9,  11,  21;  nomadic 
life,  24;  origin  of  business,  12,  16-17; 
origin  of  capital,  10-13;  religion,  36; 
speech,  36;  tools,  14,  31;  transportation, 
93;  wages,  12;  writing,  36 

Producers'  goods,  310,  343 

Production:  agencies,  8;  in  ancient  times,  8; 
balance  of  factors,  16,  17;  capital,  10,  13, 
121-135;  competition,  121;  economy,  10; 
home,  29,  30;  labor,  136-152,  276;  large- 
scale,  70,  73;  machinery,  14.  See  capital, 
labor,  and  manufacture 

Professional  criminals,  278 

Professional  organizations,  150 

Progress,  39 

Protection,  function  of  government,  214, 
223-241 

Protective  tariffs,  252,  393 

Public  officials,  237 

Racial  differences,  373-374 

Radicals,  217 

Railway,  94 

Rate  and  security,  130 

Raw  materials:  factor  of  production,  16; 
extractive  industries,  56;  genetic  indus- 
tries, 56;  location,  75;  production,  55-67 

Reforestation,  255 

Reliability,  183 

Religion,  36,  388,  393 

Religious  training,  219 

Republics,  247-248 

Responsibility,  407 

Retirement  fund:  for  economic  independence, 
362;  insurance  table,  365 

Riegel  and  Loman  quoted,  347,  348 


Roads,  94 

Sabotage,  147 

Safety  lamp,  45 

Saving  money:  accounts,  332;  amounts,  362; 
banks,  334;  for  future,  368;  plans,  332; 
purpose,  328;  for  retirement,  329-331; 
school  banks,  333;  tables,  329,  331 

Savings  account,  safeguarding,  333 

Scabs,  144 

Schnedler,  W.  A.,  quoted,  329,  330-331,  364, 
368 

School  banks,  333 

School  training,  162,  219 

Seasonal  occupations,  275 

Security,  versus  rate  of  return,  336 

Segregation  of  criminals,  288 

Self-support,  411 

Service  to  others,  1,  196,  205,  413 

Short  ballot,  236 

Shop  committee,  150 

Single  proprietorship,  124 

Single  tax,  268 

Slave  labor,  137 

Social  life,  220 

Social  misfits:  beggars,  277;  criminals,  277- 
282;  deaned,  274;  helping,  285-300;  per- 
sonal weakness,  276;  submerged  tenth, 
275;  unemployment,  275 

Social  problems:  experimentation,  294;  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  296.  See  crime, 
poverty,  etc. 

Society,  responsibility,  278,  401 

Sparta,  155 

Specialization:  advantages,  47;  disadvan- 
tages, 48-53;  early,  30;  mechanical,  71; 
mental  and  manual,  72 

Speech,  36 

Spending:  basis,  321;  cash,  322;  credit,  322; 
for  future  wants,  309;  influence  of  fasl^n, 
313;  installment  buying,  323-324;  thrift, 
310;  values,  321 

Spinning  jenny,  42 

Spoils  system,  239 

Standards,  choices,  303 

Standards  of  living:  defined,  19,  305;  among 
immigrants,  378 

Standard  money,  107 

State  police  power,  234 

Steam,  source  of  power,  18,  43 

Stocks:  brokers,  131;  common,  128;  as 
investments,  336,  338;  owned  by  em- 
ployees, 150;  par  value,  131 ;  preferred,  128 

Strikes,  144 

Submerged  tenth,  275 

Substitution,  law  of,  110 

Supply  and  demand,  3—4 

Survival  of  fittest,  21 

Sympathetic  strike,  146 

System  in  business,  123 

Tables;  interest,  266;  mortality,  349-350; 
retirement  insurance,  365 

Tariff  question,  393 

Tax  dodging,  270 

Tax  reform,  268 

Tax-exempt  securities,  270 

Taxation:  cost  of  government,  258;  destruc- 
tive, 262;  direct,  261;  duties,  261;  excises, 
261;  indirect,  260;  poll,  261;  for  public 
improvements,  259;  for  salaries,  259; 
single,  268;  tariffs,  393 
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Temperance,  406 

Test  of  a  man's  worth,  202 

Thinking,  209-221 

Thrift,  276,  306,  308 

Time  versus  money,  87 

Time  utility,  97 

Token  money,  106 

Tools:  factor  in  production,  17,  30;  primi- 
tive man,  14,  31 

Trade  restriction,  233 

Trade  in  towns,  32 

Traffic  accidents,  230 

Traffic  laws,  250 

Train  quoted,  280,  281 

Transportation:  American  progress  in,  387; 
cost,  95;  early,  92;  land,  94;  mechan- 
ical aids  to,  94;  necessity  for.  91;  water, 
93 

Trapping,  62 

Treasury  notes,  264 

Trusts,  128 

Twain,  Mark,  quoted,  338 

Tyranny,  246 

Unemployment,  275 

Uniformity,  101 

Union  label,  146 

Unitary  republics,  248 

Use  of  leisure,  158 

United  States  Government  bonds,  338,  342 

Utilities,  96-97 

Values,  321 


Vocational  guidance,  172-189:  ability  and 
opportunity,  179;  blind-alley  jobs,  178; 
courtesy,  182;  executive  ability,  184;  fields 
of  work,  179;  initiative,  186;  location  as 
factor,  81;  personal  fitness,  176,  181;  reli- 
ability, 183;  score  card,  186 

Voice,  183 

Voting:  Australian  ballot,  235;  direct  pri- 
mary, 236;  school  ballot,  236 

Wages:  comparative,  200-202;  high  during 
World  War;  low  among  immigrants,  378; 
nominal,  5;  origin  of,  12,  16;  real,  5 

Walker  quoted,  95 

Walkouts,  144 

War,  390 

Waste,  312 

Water  frame,  42 

Water  power,  32,  43 

Water  transportation,  93 

Watt,  John,  steam  engine,  43 

Wealth,  367 

Weights  and  measures,  250 

Welfare  Federation,  295 

Whitney,  Eli,  cotton  gin,  45 

Wheat  growing,  64 

Wild  life,  255 

Wilson  quoted,  180 

Wind  power,  32 

Wise  investment,  339 

World  peace,  213 

Work,  a  habit,  199;  a  need,  409 

Working  conditions,  228 

Writing,  36 


